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PREFACE 


Pakistan is a major concern of Indian foreign policy. Understanding 
the internal dynamics of Pakistan is indispensable to the formulation 
of a viable policy with regard to this country. The ebb and flow of 
domestic politics in India and Pakistan have a greater impact on 
each other’s foreign policy, than could be said about most other 
countries in the contemporary world. I had the opportunity to 
closely observe the politics of Pakistan, first as a policy analyst in 
the Ministry of External Affairs, New Delhi (from 1967 to 1972), 
and then as the contributor of a regular column on Pakistan in the 
Hindustan Times (from 1972 to 1977). While writing the column, I 
was privileged to visit Pakistan for a period of 1 5 days in December 
1973, as a guest of the Government of Pakistan. It was during this 
visit that the idea of capturing the exciting drama of Pakistani 
politics in the form of a book occurred to me. 

The period covered in this book is 20 December 1971 to 5 July 
1977 — from Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto’s assumption of power in the 
wake of the secession of East Pakistan, to his ouster by General 
Zia-ul-Haq, Chief of the Army Staff. The choice of this period was 
dictated not merely by the fact that December 1971 marked a point 
of departure in Pakistani history, and July 1977 the end of a phase. 
It was also governed by my desire not to write a book of history, 
but to pen down my analysis of the Pakistani situation as viewed 
by a keen contemporary observer. Therefore, the emphasis in this 
book is not so much on factual detail as on analysis and comment. 
The objective is to examine how far Bhutto succeeded in 
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building a “new Pakistan”, which he promised on the day of 
assuming power. 

I am grateful to the Editor, Hindustan Times, for allowing me to 
draw from the material used in my columns. I appreciate the help 
rendered by B. Udayashankar, Research Assistant in the Diplo- 
matic Studies Division, School of International Studies, in going 
through a substantial portion of the typescript. The tedious task of 
typing out the manuscript was very gracefully undertaken by 
Miss Sudesh Ghai. 

New Delhi Satish Kumar 
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CHAPTER I 


SEARCH FOR A POLITICAL SYSTEM 


On 20 December 1971 — 24 years, four months and six days after 
its creation — Pakistan was struggling for a new lease of life. It 
was once again faced with the perennial question: what constitutes 
Pakistan? 

Its disintegration on 16 December 1971 was a historic verdict 
on the ideological foundations of Pakistan. Therefore, if the resi- 
dual State was to survive, it was to be a new Pakistan. 

Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, chosen as the instrument of destiny for 
building the new Pakistan, was conscious of this when, on 20 
December, he said in his first broadcast to the nation as President 
and Chief Martial Law Administrator: 

1 have come in at a decisive moment in the history of Pakistan. 
We are facing the worst crisis in our country’s life, a deadly 
crisis. We have to pick up pieces, very small pieces; but we will 
make a new Pakistan. 

The task of building a new Pakistan was not easy, for the 
country was still without a political system. The task was full of 
challenges. The redeeming featme, perhaps, was that the East 
Wing, whose incompatibility with the West Wing had proved so 
far the strongest obstacle to the emergence of a political system, 
no longer existed. Nevertheless, the task involved the evolution of 
a consensus between the remaining four provinces of Punjab, Sind, 
North Western Frontier Province and Baluchistan. That the con- 
sensus was in favour of a democratic system of the parliamentary 
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model, had been indicated by the election results of December 
1970. Nearly all parties contesting the elections had demanded the 
restoration of parliamentary democracy, and one of these was the 
Pakistan People’s Party, thrown up as the West Wing majority 
party. Bhutto’s claim to the headship of the Government was in 
fact derived from his headship of the People's Party. He had the 
mandate to introduce a parliamentary democracy. But the circum- 
stances in which he took over the reins of government demanded a 
perpetuation of martial law for some time. 

Democracy Was Distant 

Almost six weeks after Bhutto took over as President and Chief 
Martial Law Administrator, martial law was still in force. Oppo- 
sition parties which had initially accepted martial law were now 
getting impatient with it. On 10 February 1972, Bhutto, in the face 
of their increasing pressure, announced that elections to newly 
constituted local bodies would be held on 15 March, and the pro- 
vincial assemblies convened about a week later, on 23 March. 
This announcernent did not carry conviction with Opposition 
parties, however, which were still not sure that a complete struc- 
ture of parliamentary democracy at the national, provincial and 
local levels would be put into operation soon. Indeed, this was 
what happened, such being the magnitude and complexity of 
problems awaiting to be resolved first. 

Foremost among these problems was how to get rid of Bangla- 
desh, and exclude it from the scope of the future Constitution of 
Pakistan. Bhutto knew as well as anybody else that there was no 
meeting ground between Bangladesh and Pakistan, except as 
sovereign States. And yet, he wanted to uphold the myth of a 
united Pakistan for some time more, for he was afraid of the loss 
of political prestige and popularity if he immediately conceded the 
fact of the separation of Bangladesh. To perpetuate this myth he 
resorted to various devices, including a warning to other countries 
ap.inst any “precipitate act" of recognizing Bangladesh, breaking 
dip.omatic relations with some of them, and quitting the Common- 
wealth. He repeatedly expressed the hope that his talks with 
Sheikh Mujibur Rchman. as and when they were held, would 
resiik m a reunification of the country. He even offered to step 
coy,n from presidentship in favour of the Sheikh— if the latter 
c-a.-cd to accept that— on terms of maintaining “one country". 
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All this was intended to establish his sincerity in trying to keep 
the country united, and to gain time until his people were recon- 
ciled to the reality of Bangladesh. The fact that he could not yet 
afford to concede the secession of the East Wing, was frankly 
admitted in a Radio Pakistan commentary which said: “He 
[Bhuto] cannot convene a meeting of the National Assembly 
without the members from East Pakistan. If he convenes one with- 
out them, that would be tantamount to admitting that he is 
prepared to let East Pakistan go and he does not want that.” How 
much time would lapse before he would be prepared to admit the 
East Wing’s separation was difficult to guess, but obviously, the 
National Assembly could not be convened and a Constitution 
could not be adopted until then. 

Again, martial law could not be lifted unless there was a valid 
constitutional framework from which the Government could derive 
its power. Before the draft of such a constitutional framework 
could be prepared for the National Assembly, a number of thorny 
issues had to be resolved. With the loss of East Bengal the new 
Constitution had, of course, to serve the needs of a territory not 
only smaller in size but also culturally more homogenous and 
geographically more compact. But the level of development in 
NWFP and Baluchistan being much lower than that of the other 
two provinces, the extent of provincial autonomy was one issue to 
be resolved carefully during the making of the Constitution. 

Another ticklish issue facing the Government was how to make 
a provision in the Constitution for giving a socialist orientation to 
the economic structure. While the 88-merabcr-strong Pakistan 
People’s Party (in a house of 144) was committed to socialism, 
most of the remaining 56 members were knorvn to represent 
vested interests and anxious to preserve the status quo. It was 
partly in anticipation of the difficulties that might arise in the 
National Assembly, that Bhutto started implementing some of the 
most radical economic measures before it was convened. 

Yet another issue that defied easy solution was the Islamic 
content of the Constitution. That Bhutto’s love of Islam is based 
on expediency is well knorni. But there arc certain elements in 
Pakistan’s National Assembly who have strong, definite views on 
what an Islamic Constitution should be like. Such elements were 
expected to assert themselves, even though the irretrievable loss of 
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East Bengal left much less political justification for the insistence 
on Islam as a basic fact of Pakistani life. 

There was also, perhaps, a lurking fear in Bhutto’s mind of being 
exposed for his role in the disintegration of Pakistan, if an open 
discussion took place on the subject; this was bound to happen if 
the National Assembly was convened soon. Bhutto did not want 
to countenance the possibility of things getting out of hand — includ- 
ing the possibility of the army trying to reassert itself — if he per- 
mitted the proverbial Pandora’s box to be opened, by giving a free 
hand to democratic forces before he had consolidated his position. 
In this context, his announcement of dates for local body elections 
and for provincial assembly meetings was of a very limited value 
as a step towards the restoration of democracy. This was at best a 
sop to democratic opinion within and outside the country, and at 
worst a diversionary move to keep the people’s attention away 
from real issues. 


Some Forward Moves 

Nevertheless, Bhutto was aware of increasing pressure, from politi- 
cal leaders of all shades, for the lifting of martial law and the intro- 
duction of democratic institutions. He could afford to ignore this 
pressure— and near peril— to himself. Therefore, even if slowly, he 
started responding and taking steps to improve his credibility with 
the people. 


In the beginning of March 1972, Mian Mahmud Ali Kasuri, 
Federal Minister for Law and Parliamentary Affairs, told a news 
conference that the Government had been “giving top priority to 
national defence, internal security, and economic stability”. While 
managing these aspects, Bhutto no doubt gave the impression that 

because of the adjustments Ld compromises 
versely alTectcd of obstruction, whose interests were ad- 

met the chaficn^^of government successfully 

the ofpes W -ddenly in 

February. In his broadcast ‘be month ol 

Bhutto described this as “(he nation on 3 March 1972, 

“first of its kind in the subcorn\nr^lnT"-d‘’r’°^'^""^^ 

oniinent , and said that “in plain anc 
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simple language it was a mutiny”, and not a “strike”. He added 
that he knew the inspirations behind the mutiny, and the elements 
that had been working towards it for over a month. 

Bhutto somehow tackled the situation, but a major component 
of his response to the police challenge consisted of an announce- 
ment of new pay scales for all non-gazetted employees, including 
the police. Announced by the Central Finance Minister on 27 
February 1972, these scales benefited 1,25,000 Government em- 
ployees, including the police in all provinces. According to the 
scheme, the existing 500 pay scales were reduced to 15 national 
scales. The benefits to Government servants ranged from 40 per 
cent to 10 per cent in the case of the lowest categories, and the 
maximum of Rs 800 in the highest categories. The minimum pay 
scale was fixed at Rs 125. What was significant about the scheme 
was that a Government servant having reached the maximum in 
these scales would be entitled to the next higher scale, whether 
promoted to a higher post or not. In addition, fringe benefits like 
house rent, washing, conveyance and local compensatory allow- 
ances were continued. 

As regards economic stability, some long-term measures had 
been initiated earlier with the announcement of industrial and 
labour reforms. On 1 March, Bhutto announced very drastic land 
reforms. The ceiling on individual holdings was reduced from 500 
to 150 irrigated acres and from 1000 to 300 unirrigated acres. 
Unlike the 1959 reforms, no land was exempted from these ceilings, 
except historical shikargalts. Land acquired by Goverqment servants 
which exceeded 100 acres during their tenure of office, was to be 
confiscated on their retirement. This, however, did not apply to 
the armed forces. The consequences of these measures were that 
6,50,000 acres of irrigated land could be available for distribution 
among landless farmers — free of cost. Further, Rs 1,000 crores 
were allocated for agricultural development and supporting prog- 
rammes in the remaining Fourth Five Year Plan period. 

In some respects, Bhutto did have to face setbacks, for instance 
in the repatriation of 3000 million dollars held abroad by Pakis- 
tani nationals. He had constrained to return the passports of 
leading businessmen (confiscated earlier to prevent their travel 
abroad), as a measure of compromise so that the national eco- 
nomy, in which the private sector still played a leading role, was 
placed on an even keel. But at the same time, by proving the 
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supply position of essential commodities (by his industrial, labour 
and land reforms) and with the help of Pakistan-Aid Consortium 
in rescheduling Pakistan’s foreign debt repayment, Bhutto had 
shown that he was trying to control the situation, rather than 
becoming a victim to it. 

The third major concern of the Bhutto Government was national 
defence. On 3 March, it brought about the major reshuffle in the 
armed forces, which could be directly related to the needs of gear- 
ing up national defence in consonance with the dictates of demo- 
cratic political development. Superficially, one could view the 
promotion of General Tikka Khan to the position of army chief, as 
symbolizing the revival of military ascendency vis-a-vis civilian 
leadership. But it would be more reasonable to interpret this as a 
compact of co-existence between the best of military and civilian 
leadership, both agreeing to play the rules of the game faithfully. 
After all, the country could do without neither at that moment. 
Besides, there were indications that the army had agreed to func- 
tion within the political framework which might be prescribed by 
elected representatives of the people, and play the role which it 
normally should. 

To begin with. General Tikka Khan was not appointed the 
Commander-in-Chief of the Pakistan Armed Forces, but Chief of 
the Army Staff, at par with chiefs of the air and naval staff. 
Secondly, all the chiefs of staff were to have fixed tenures. And 
thirdly, they were to be parts of a system in which, according to 
Bhutto, professional soldiers would not be allowed to turn profes- 
sional politicians. General Tikka Khan, aware of his limited role in 
the new dispensation, did prove to be an asset in the task of re- 
constructing the armed forces after the humiliating defeat of 1971, 
by virtue of his qualities as a soldier. 

Last, though not the least, was the time-table agreed upon by 
Bhutto with the National Awami Parly and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e- 
Islam on 6 March, to convene the National Assembly on 14 April 
and lift martial law on 14 August. The announcement of this time- 
table was another step forward by Bhutto, to bring to his country 
political stability and progress. 

In accordance with this Tripartite Agreement between the PPP, 
» ^ and JUI, Bhutto issued a presidential order summoning the 

National Assembly to meet in Islamabad for a three-day session 
on 14 April. Set out in the order itself, the four-point agenda for 
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this short session included voting on a motion of confidence in the 
President, voting to approve the continuance of martial law till 14 
August, approval of an Interim Constitution and the appointment 
of a committee of the assembly to prepare a Draft Constitution for 
submission to the assembly, not later than 1 August. 

While the presidential order laid down various procedural 
details, an interesting clarification issued along with it said that the 
National Assembly Secretariat had issued summons to each member 
of the assembly “as far as practicable”. This was obviously to 
explain the inevitability of having to convene the National Assem- 
bly without the presence of members from the erstwhile East Wing. 
This could be taken to imply a recognition of the reality of separate 
Bangladesh. 


Retirement of Officials 

Bhutto took another significant step which was potentially contro- 
versial. This was the premature retirement from service of more 
than 1300 officials — with immediate effect — brought about under 
Martial Law Regulation No 114, issued on 12 March 1972. The 
retired officers included 1 1 members of the Pakistan Civil Service 
and five members of the Pakistan Foreign Service, some of them 
serving as ambassadors. In addition to these Central Government 
officials, provincial governors also announced the premature retire- 
ment of 281 officials in Punjab, 165 officials in NWFP and 75 offi- 
cials in Sind. In the words of Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, Federal 
Minister for Political Affairs, who made a special announcement in 
this regard over Radio Pakistan, this large-scale purge was meant 
“to tone up the administration”. According to the minister, despite 
the purges of the past, “there still remained considerable dead- 
wood, and many corrupt officials lived beyond their means”. The 
minister added that “corruption in the Civil Service had reached 
incredible proportions”. He, however, assured protection to good 
and honest servants and said that there would be no further round 
of cleaning up. 

A familiar method of easing out inconvenient officials, such 
purges had been undeitaken on a large scale earlier too- 
when General Ayub Khan took over and when General Yahya 
Khan was given power. Charges of corruption had, of course, been 
the main pretext for singling out those to be retired. But personal 
antagonisms and vindictiveness for past behaviour cannot be ruled 
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out as possible explanations for action against some of them. This 
could be particularly true of Bhutto, whose party had been one of 
the strongest critics of the Yahya government throughout 1970-71, 
and must have earned the displeasure of quite a few officials whose 
continuance in office could not be tolerated now. 

This partly explains why the summary removal of such a large 
number of officers did not go entirely uncriticized. Khan Abdul 
Wali Khan, the NAP chief, expressed the view that public servants, 
retired prematurely, should be publicly tried to establish their 
guilt. And also, that they be granted the basic right to appeal 
against the decision. On another occasion, he suggested that the 
cases of provincial employees would also have to be reviewed after 
elected governments came to power in the provinces. Maulana 
Mufti Mahmud, General Secretary of the JUI, also suggested the 
setting up of a special tribunal, consisting of a high court judge, to 
decide the cases of retired civil servants. 


Nationalization of Life Insurance 

A measure universally welcomed was the nationalization of life 
insurance business, brought about by a presidential order in the 
middle of March. Trustees were appointed to take over the manage- 
ment o all life insurance business. Prior to nationalization, accord- 
ing to Rtidio Pakistan, the business of life insurance was in the 
tan s o 39 indigenous and four foreign companies. There were 12 
dealing only in life insurance business. At the end of 
, ffie total life fund of all companies was Rs 106 crores, not 
Tmmt TV of postal life insurance. Annual receipts 

Thp " ^ ^ ‘^‘■ores and the annual outgo to Rs 17 crores. 

laid P V- 16.39 crores. That, 
throueh ih V 9uite a large sum. Tire funds were flowing 

to the con- 

business aernr ^'^ ' power. Nationalization of life 

i. "f, ' r‘ “■”« o "tonienl too 

frame, ort^.r •” 1=' considered in the 

frame vorh of the coumry’s economic philosophy " 

measure included Rahmmullah nV ’ ^ 

Pakistan Federation of Labour ’ 
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Nationalization was also extended to privately managed schools 
and colleges as a part of the new education policy announced by 
President Bhutto in mid-March. It was effected without payment 
of compensation within two years, from 1 October 1972 in the case 
of schools and from 1 September 1972 in the case of colleges. 

Commending some of these measures, Khan Abdul Wali Khan 
told newsmen in Rawalpindi: “Now that the President has intro- 
duced reforms in many spheres, all disturbances must be stopped 
so that the people can coordinate their effort to bring stability in 
the country and improve its economic conditions.” 


Political Question-marks 

Despite these positive trends in Pakistan’s political scene, the 
political landscape of the country was still full of significant ques- 
tion-marks. President Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto was introducing an end- 
less series of important measures through martial law regulations 
and executive fiats, even though he enjoyed comfortable majorities 
in the National Assembly and the Punjab Provincial Assembly, 
and a working majority in the Sind Provincial Assembly. 
The three parties which had concluded a vital political agreement 
in March, started blowing hot and cold at each other again, giving 
rise to serious uncertainty about the future of Pakistani politics. 
And Sind, the homeland of Bhutto, came into the news in a big way, 
posing a serious challenge to the unity of the country. 

President Bhutto’s party had 88 seats out of 144 in the National 
Assembly (excluding the seats allotted to the erstwhile East Wing), 
plus the permanent support of seven independents from Tribal 
Areas, 119 out of 186 seats in the Punjab Assembly, and 36 out 
of 62 seats in the Sind Assembly. He should normally have found 
it possible to get most of his measures passed in the assemblies 
without any obstacles. But to introduce drastic reforms immediate- 
ly in some crucial fields, he decided to resort to martial law regula- 
tions, offering this as a major justification for continuing martia 


law for such a long time. . 

This argument was valid as far as drastic and controvcrsia s ep 

like nationalization of industries, imposition of cei mg on an 
ings or nationalization of life insurance were concerne _ 

u.= fl.e 
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and colleges, could certainly have awaited the convening of the 
assemblies, particularly because some of these measures are nor- 
mally the concern of provincial governments, which should have 
been permitted to exercise their rights. The fact that this was not 
done suggests that Bhutto was a man in a hurry. The last of his 
regulations in this series was MLR No 119, providing for a revo- 
cation of the sale of enemy property made by the custodian at any 
time after 6 September 1965. 

How does one explain Bhutto’s hurry? Surrounded by problems 
political, economic and international, Bhutto gave the impression 
of being a desperate man out to prove his credibility as a person 
who could deliver the goods. Conscious of his past image as an un- 
dependable, power-hungry politician, he faced the problem of 
creating the right image. He was aware of the dangers to his posi- 
tion internally and externally, and was in a hurry to establish his 
credentials by doing so many “good things”, lest he be overtaken 
by events. 

Another possible explanation for the way he was functioning is 
that by disturbing the status quo in so many fields of life internally, 
he could keep the people’s attention away, for a while, from the 
sensitive and difficult questions he was facing abroad: the prisoners 
of war, the loss of territory or the conditions of Pakistanis in 
Bangladesh. 

Whatever the reasons, Bhutto was running serious risks in com- 
mitting himself to so many sudden changes in the socio-economic 
structure. The risks were both economic— for most of the reforms 
invo ved expenditure of money and skills, both of which are scarce 
m a 'istan and^ political in terms of a loss of prestige if all 
reforms were not implemented successfully. 


Tripartite Agreement 

to the Triparti 

Na ioTrA.""'* n People’s Party, tl 

Ma ch x ptrr' Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam on 

March. Ever since the signing of the agreement, the NAP ar 

between the mrec parUes."'^Vdet settlement” reach 

nallv b.- Presiden* Bhiiitn nv o ^ agreement, announced pers 
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JUI had frequently been speaking the language of the regime. 
Assured of power in two provinces and desirous of sharing it at 
the Centre too, they had behaved like establishment groups having 
stakes in the preservation of the status quo. For instance, Khan 
Abdul Wali Khan, talking to newsmen in Peshawar, said: “The re- 
forms introduced by the President have defined the rights of various 
sections of society and it is now imperative that peaceful conditions 
are created for their implementation.” He emphasized the need for 
ensuring the supremacy of law, and said; “The tendency towards 


(/(■) The government of the country would be carried on the basis of 
an Interim Constitution while a committee of the National Assembly Draft- 
ed a permanent one. 

(ill) Martial law would be lifted with effect from 14 August, the day 
when the National Assembly would be convened to consider the Draft 
Constitution. 

(iV) The limited purpose session of the National Assembly, to be held 
on 14 April, would have three items on its agenda; 

(a) to vote on a motion of confidence in President Bhutto’s govern- 
ment; 

(b) to vote on a proposal that the Interim Constitution be passed on 
the basis of the Government of India Act, 1935, and the Indian Indepen- 
dence Act, 1947, “with consequential amendments” and 

(c) to vote on a proposal that martial law be continued till 14 
August. 

(v) Those elected as members of more than one assembly would be 
permitted to retain their seats in both Houses till the Constitution was 
finally adopted. 

(vi) The President, the Vice-president, governors, ministers and advi- 
sors, both at the Centre and in the provinces, would remain members of^ 
the assemblies to which they were elected. 

(vii) Until the permanent Constitution was framed by the National 
Assembly, the Central Government would continue to have the right to 
appoint governors in the provinces. As a compromise, however, the Centre 
would appoint governors in consultation with the majority party in the two 
provinces of NVVFP and Baluchistan. 

(viii) Tlie governments at the Centre and in the provinces would be 
formed on the basis of parliamentary majorities. The three parties settled 
for PPP rule at the Centre and in Punjab and Sind, and NAP-JUI rule in 
NWFP and Baluchistan. 

(i.v) The state assemblies would be convened on 21 April, a week after 
the meeting of the National Assembly. 

(.v) The Constitution Drafting Committee would present its report on 
1 August, and the National Assembly reconvened on 14 August, the day on 
which martial law would be lifted. 
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and colleges, could certainly have awaited the convening of the 
assemblies, particularly because some of these measures are nor- 
mally the concern of provincial governments, which should have 
been permitted to exercise their rights. The fact that this was not 
done suggests that Bhutto was a man in a hurry. The last of his 
regulations in this series was MLR No 119, providing for a revo- 
cation of the sale of enemy property made by the custodian at any 
time after 6 September 1965. 

How does one explain Bhutto's hurry? Surrounded by problems 
political, economic and international, Bhutto gave the impression 
of being a desperate man out to prove his credibility as a person 
who could deliver the goods. Conscious of his past image as an un- 
dependable, power-hungry politician, he faced the problem of 
creating the right image. He was aware of the dangers to his posi- 
tion internally and externally, and xvas in a hurry to establish his 
credentials by doing so many “good things”, lest he be overtaken 
by events. 

Another possible explanation for the way he was functioning is 
that by disturbing the status quo in so many fields of life internally, 
he could keep the people’s attention away, for a while, from the 
sensitive and difficult questions he was facing abroad: the prisoners 
of war. the loss of territory or the conditions of Pakistanis in 
Bancl.-idesh. 

Whatever the reasons, Bhutto was running serious risks in com- 
mitting himself to so many sudden changes in the socio-economic 
structure. The risks were both economic— for most of the reforms 
imohed expenditure of money and skills, both of which arc scarce 
in Pakistan and political — in terms of a loss of prestige if all 
reforms were not implemented successfully. 

Tripartite Agreement 

■Hierc were str.av.s in the wind also with regard to the Tripartite 
Agreement reached between the Pakistan People’s Party, the 
Nation: l Aw.ami Party and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-c-lslam on 6 
. larcn, E\er since the signing of the agreement, the NAP and 
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Thccontrovcrsyoverthe implementation of the Tripartite Agree- 
ment of 6 March began when Bhutto delayed the appointment of 
new governors acceptable to the majority parties in two provinces 
— NWFP and Baluchistan — after having announced the names of 
the new incumbents. The Tripartite Agreement had not fixed a 
particular date for their appointment. It had only provided that the 
Central Government appoint the governors in consultation \\ith the 
majority party in those provinces. But the undue delay in appoint- 
ing them raised doubts in the minds of NAP and JUI. The delay 
was explained as a reaction to a not-so-harmful statement made by 
Khan Abdul Wali Khan, that the new governors would review all 
actions of the previous governors. However, it led to a chain of 
arguments, culminating in the breaking up of the agreement. 

What were the possible factors behind Bhutto’s willingness to 
allow things to come to such a pass? A significant factor could be 
pressure from the army — and the socio-economic interests that it 
represents — in not allowing power in the two provinces to pass 
into the hands of radical elements over whom it would have 
no control. That Bhutto could not yet afford to function indepen- 
dently of the army was obvious. The economic policies of the NAP 
and JUI, both committed to eradiction of feudalism and the 
establishment of an egalitarian society, would certainly not be 
palatable to the landed aristocracy, which is heavily represented in 
the higher echelons of the army. Besides, to such elements, Bhutto 
was himself a necessary evil. He would be beyond redemption if he 
was allowed to join the undesirable company of the NAP and JUI. 

Bhutto's preparedness to do without the support of NAP and JUI 
in the National Assembly might also have been prompted by the 
fact that a breakaway faction of the People's Party, which in 
February had set up theMNA. a separate party under the leadership 
of Ahmed Raza Kasuri, decided to rejoin tlie parent body. The 
breakaway faction was believed to have the support of a substantial 
number ofPPP MNAs critical of Bhutto on various issues, includ- 
ing the continuance of martial law. Announcing tlie decision to 
wind up the group, Kasuri said; “The political maladies and other 
problems gripping the country and India’s threatening posture on 
Pakistan's borders makes it imperative for everyone to extend his 
support to the President.” Besides, alt the seven independent MNAs 
from Tribal Areas had assured Bhutto of their support in the 
National Assembly. Such developments naturally reduced Bhutto’s 
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violence lias to be given up and problems solved in a civilized 
manner.” Elsewhere, Maulana Mufti Mahmud, General Secretary 
of the JUI, said: “The President realising the gravity of the situa- 
tion has joined hands with other parties to evolve a common, 
acceptable, formula which has saved Pakistan.” 

The Tripartite Agreement was based as much on political c.xpc- 
diency as on ideological afiinity between the three parties. And yet, 
unpleasant exchanges started occurring between the PPP and the 
other two parties, on questions like the swearing-in of governors in 
NWFP and Baluchistan and the interpretation of the agreement 
with regard to the duration of martial law and vote of confidence 
in Bhutto’s government. Whether the discordant note was struck 
initially by NAP and JUI to pressurize Bhutto into giving them a 
share of power at the Centre too, or by the PPP, governed by a desire 
not to part with complete power even in NWFP and Baluchistan, 
was difficult to say. But Bhutto should have known that any alter- 
native to NAP and JUI as allies would be worse. Such an alter- 
native would have to be a combination of right-wing forces, which 
would pose for him a greater threat. The NAP and J UI should also 
have known that a better chance of wielding power, even in NWFP 
and Baluchistan, might not come. And yet, as the date (14 April 
1972) for the inaugural session of the National Assembly meeting 
approached, it was still uncertain whether the assembly would meet 
according to the Tripartite Agreement. 

In fact, for the second time in less than four months the People’s 
Party earned the accusation of having gone back on an honourable 
political agreement, arrived at with the NAP and JUI. The NAP 


and JUI had no special advantage in wriggling out of this Tripartite 
Agreement, which provided to these two parties the most con- 
venient framework for exercising power at least in two provinces, 
•f other hand, must have visualized corresponding gains 
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welcomed it as a step towards the consolidation and unity of the 
country were Khan Abdul Wall Khan, Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, 
Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan, Sardar Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo and 
Professor Ghafoor Ahmed. In the bargain, Bhutto not only had the 
Constitution approved without much difficulty, but also earned 
credibility in the nation as a democratic leader. 

The second important move to minimize the role of Opposition 
in national politics was the inclusion of Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, 
President of All Pakistan Muslim League, in the Central Cabinet as 
Minister for Home and Frontier Affairs. That Khan Abdul QayjTim 
Khan and Bhutto had always been at opposite ends of the political 
spectrum was well known. The only things common to the political 
programme of their parties had been the need for a strong Centre, 
and hostility towards India. And yet, Khan Qayyum agreed to be 
in Bhutto’s cabinet, for otherwise he would never have wielded 
power. To make the entire thing look less ridiculous, Khan Qayyum 
was at pains to assert the identity of interests and outlook between 
the Pakistan People’s Party and his own. The Khan told newsmen 
in Lahore at the time of joining the cabinet, that his party and the 
PPP were “working practically as one party”. Elsewhere, he said 
that both had “the same economic programme”. 

To those familiar with the fierce rivalries and exchange of pole- 
mics between the two parties during the election campaign of 1970, 
these remarks of the Khan would sound amusing. But they amply 
served Bhutto’s purpose. By keeping him in the cabinet, Bhutto 
not only neutralized his immense mischief-making potential, but 
also eliminated from Opposition ranks the single largest party — 
after the PPP — in the National Assembly. 

Yet another significant move by Bhutto was the eventual accep- 
tance of the demands of the NAP and JUl with regard to the 
appointment of governors of their choice in NWFP and Baluchis- 
tan, and the actual transfer of power to these parties in the two 
provinces. After prevaricating for weeks together Bhutto yielded, 
for not only did the parties jointly hold majorities in the two sensi- 
tive provinces, they also constituted the largest Opposition group in 
the National Assembly. 

The economic programme of the two parties was not basically 
different from that of the People’s Party. But they had always differ- 
ed with the latter on the question of provincial autonomy. Besides, 
their leadership posed the only potential threat to the supremacy 
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keenness to win the support of other parties in thc National 
Assembly. 

A somewhat far-fetched — though not entirely irrelevant— expla- 
nation of Bhutto’s behaviour could also be his reduced need for 
political compromises at home, when he was hopeful of sonic sort 
of settlement of the tricky problems with India. If he had made up 
his mind about resolving thc thorny issues with India in a spirit of 
give and take, he should have had much less justification for making 
concessions to political opponents at home. 


Politics Without Opposition 

The violation of the Tripartite Agreement by thc People’s Party had 
again brought thc NAP and JUI, along with other Opposition 
parties, on the warpath. Bhutto was quick to realize that in thc 
existing phase of the country’s political development, it was essen- 
tial that Opposition parties were not antagonized too much. A sense 
of survival had the better of his political ambitions and through a 
series of swift and clever moves, Bhutto successfully brought around 
his political opponents. So tactful was his handling of thc situation 
that he virtually eliminated all viable Opposition— for thc time being, 
at any rate— and retained thc essence of power in his own hands. 

he most vocal Opposition parties were somehow absorbed into 
the political system either at the Centre or in thc provinces, and 
they developed vested interest in preserving the status quo. Bhutto 
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of PPP leadership in tlic country. This explained Dhufto's repeated 
attempts to obstruct the prowjh of their influence, by not Ictlinp 
them liavc positions of power. But had this course been pursued 
beyond a limit, it would have proved danperous. Therefore, the safe 
alternative of containing them within the political system was 
tried. 

To achieve this end. Bhutto went one .step further and oflered 
these parlies one scat each in the federal c.abinct. The olTcr, how- 
ever, w;is rejected by the NAP and JUl after .•;onic consideration. 
But the trick seemed to work for a while, for the NAP and JUI 
leaders started not only reiterating endlessly the need for national 


unity and solidarity, but also l.avishly praising the President for 
having “opened a new chapter of fair deal" by all these steps. 

So strong had become the sense of identification of these parlies 
with the interests of the ruling party, that they were tending to for- 
get their normal functions of keeping a watch on which way demo- 
cratic forces W'crc moving. Not once did they comment on the 


suspension of fundamental rights by the President .shortly after the 
Interim Constitution had been adopted. The job W’as left to Sardar 
Shaukat Hayat Khan of the Council Muslim League anti Maulan.a 
Noorani of the Jamiat-uI-UIcma-c-Pakistan, both of whom describ- 
ed this act of the President as “unnecessary”. 

By suspending fundamental rights, by continuing a slate of emer- 
gency, by combining in himself the offices of head of the ruling 
party, head of the assembly as well as head of the government and 
State, and by eliminating from the political spectrum all worthwhile 
pposilion, Bhutto could have the satisfaction of havinu proved 
himself the unchallenged ruler. He could also claim ^o have 
established a sort of national unity, which could help him in the 
delicate task of negotiating with India. But this unity did not have 
a sound foundation. 
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joined the Central Cabinet, they would have found it difficult to co- 
exist with their arch enemy — the Qayyum Muslim League, whose 
leader at that time wielded the powerful Home portfolio. 

Linguistic Violence 

Having made his political base secure, Bhutto w'cnt ahead with 
restructuring Pakistan’s relations with India and had concluded the 
famous Simla Agreement on 2 July 1972. The agreement — by laying 
down the procedure for withdrawal of Indian troops from occupied 
territories in Pakistan and for normalization of relations with India 
in other fields — had given rise to a sense of satisfaction and achieve- 
ment in Pakistan. But this sense of achievement was brutally impair- 
ed when language riots broke out on a large scale in the key towns 
of Sind in the first week of July. The magnitude of violence and 
destruction was serious. President Bhutto’s repeated appeals for 
ending mutual strife had been to no avail. The state of destruction 
in Karachi itself was shocking. The situation, involving one of the 
two provinces which formed the President’s political base, posed a 
real challenge. 

The problem arose because the “New Sindhis’’, as the refugees 
from India who migrated to Sind after 1947 were known, felt 
adversely affected by the language policy of the Government of 
Sind. Their worst fears were proved true when, on 7 July, the Sind 
Provincial Assembly passed, by 50 votes in favour (out of a total 
of 62), a bill making Sindhi the official language of the province. 
Although demonstrations in Karachi started in the morning as 
soon as discussions on the bill had begun, the passing of the bill 
in the evening led to riots which, in the next two days, spread to 
•Hyderabad, Nawabshah, Dadu, Sakkar and other areas, taking a 
heavy toll of life. 

The total number of refugees who left India for Pakistan till the 
year 1957 is estimated to be around 8.4 million, most of them 
having gone from East Punjab, UP and Bihar. About 90 per cent 
of these are supposed to have migrated to the then Western Wing 
of Pakistan, unevenly distributed over the entire area. Most of 
them settled either in the irrigated areas of southern Punjab and 
Sind in the hope of acquiring productive agricultural properties, 
or in the large urban centres which offered better prospects of 
employment. Consequently, in the Karachi capital area, accord- 
ing to 1951 figures, the refugees constituted 49 per cent of the 
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total population. In Sind they were 12 per cent but in Hyderabad 
a proper 71 per cent. In the Lahore and Multan divisions they were 
32 per cent. In tiie NWFP districts they were less than two per 
cent, while in Baluchistan, a near five per cent." 

The immigrants, \sho were mostly Urdu-speaLinp people, and 
were a very small percentage in NWFP and Baluchistan, could 
have posed no problem in these two provinces. But any possibility 
in this regard was obsiated because botli pro'inccs adopted Urdu 
as the ofilcial language. Pushto and B.iluchi were regarded as 
insufficiently developed for the purpose. Punj.ib. the heartland of 
the Urdu-knowing population of Pakistan, a.lso adopted Urdu as 
the ofiicial language, even though it liked Punj.abi. The real prob- 
lem arose in Sind. 

The Sindhis inhabiting the lower Indus basin were among the 
poorest, and politically the weakest, segments of Pakistani popul.".- 
tion. The influx of refugees from India afl'cctcd th.e demographic 
ratio in Sind more significantly than anywhere else in the country. 
With the re-inclusion of Kar.achi as a part of Sind, the New 
Sindhis began to claim nearly Imlf the population of the province. 
More important, they constituted an important factor in the 
economy of the province, being well entrenched in industry and 
commerce. The “Old Sindhis” regarded th.cm as a potential 
economic and political threat, and therefore tended to protect 
their own interests by adopting an exclusive attitude. 

TheNew Sindhis, anticipating such an attitude, h.ad been pic.ading 
for adoption of both Urdu and Sindhi as official languages of Sind 
ever since the provincial governments were formed in April 1972. 
Until then their approach was non-violent. In June, the students 
of Karachi University stood up in the midst of the annual convoca- 
tion and demanded an assurance that Urdu would also be declared 
an official language of the province, along with Sindhi. Besides, 63 
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eminent intellectuals of Karachi, including a former vice-chancel- 
lor of the university, asserted that in a province in which the 
mother-tongue of nearly 50 per cent of the people is not Sindhi, 
“it is neither just nor politic” to make only Sindhi the official 
language. To top it all, the Governor of Sind, Mir Rasul Bux 
Talpur, categorically asserted, on 29 June in Lahore, and while 
trying to remove misgivings on the subject, that Sindhi would be 
the official language of Sind along with Urdu. And yet, when the 
language bill was actually passed, it provided for Sindhi alone as 
the official language. 

The entire situation, therefore, was allowed to develop in such a 
way that the New Sindhls felt betrayed. The protagonists of 
Sindhi said that they stuck to the assurance that the position of 
Urdu as the national language would not be jeopardized in the 
province. But this explanation was hardly adequate, * for the 
Minister for Parliamentary Affairs, who piloted the bill under 
Article 267 of the Constitution, said that the bill was needed because 
it was felt that there was no protection for the Sindhi language, 
where Urdu was already the official language in the Constitution. 

What was. amazing was that President Bhutto, who was un- 
doubtedly aware of the viewpoint of the sizeable New Sindhi 
population, should have chosen to grapple with the problem after the 
mischief was done, rather than before it. The lapse could have been 
misunderstood by the New Sindhis, who knew that the President 
derived his political support in the province from the Old Sindhis. 
However, the President undertook a hectic tour of the entire 
province to calm down tempers. Eventually, the bill had to be 
revised to declare both Urdu and Sindhi as official languages of 
the province. 


Kastiri’s Exit 

Bhutto faced the next important political challenge when Mian 
Mahmud Ali Kasuri, Federal Minister for Law and Parliamentary 
Affairs, Leader of the House in Pakistan’s National Assembly and 
Vice-chairman of the People’s Party, resigned in October 1972. 
Kasuri’s resignation has to be seen in the context of Bhutto’s 
commitment to parliamentary democracy, and his inability to live 
up to it. Bhutto had the wherewithal for ushering in an era of 
democratic stability when he assumed power in December 1971. 
But because of his zest for power he allowed things to drift, until a 
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stage came when he was finding it difiiciilt to control the c%cnts. 
One such event was the resignation of Kasuri. 

Considerations of practical polities l:ad impelled Bhutto to allow 
men of all shades — with leftist ideology or with no ideology— to 
contest the 1970 general elections on the PPP ticket. Because of its 
radical manifesto, relatively young and leftist elements constituted 
the hard core of the party. But quite a few feudal lords also 
thronged it, hopeful of its prospects. Those who genuinely helieved 
in the party line .and those who were in for sheer opportunism co* 
existed pc.accably enough as long as the moment of decision did not 
arrive. Meanwhile— and unfortunately for the helievers— th.e party 
chief himself undenvent a metamorphosis, lie altered his commit- 
ments. The nature of the Interim Constitution was itself an evidence 
of this. Instead of a purely parliamentary form of government at the 
Centre and in the provinces— as promised at the time of elections— 
he preferred a presidential government at the Centre, with heavy 
concentration of powers in the chief executive. In economic 
policies too, he made substantial conse.ssions in favour of vested 
interests, which directly conniclcd with his socialistic promises. 

Mian Kasuri and others of his thinking were hoping to retrieve 
the party’s original commitments by persistent efforts from within. 
But for him, the moment of decision came when he found Bhutto 
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50 members of the Punjab Provincial Assembly, as was speculated 
in a BBC commentary, proved untrue because not more than about 
half a dozen MNAs openly expressed differences with the leader- 
ship, and not all of them left the party. Further, the expectation 
that Kasuri’s exit from the PPP (and his possible joining hands with 
the National Awami Party) would contribute to a polarization of 
political forces in the country at large, was also belied when Kasuri 
actually joined the Tehriq-e-Isteqlal of (retired) Air Martial Asghar 
Khan. 

However, there was enough in the People’s Party’s functioning 
and behaviour to spoil its image as a responsible national party, and 
dilute its credibility in the nation. Being the ruling party at the 
Centre and in two provinces, the People’s Party was placed in a 
specially responsible position in national life. It had also shown 
courage and foresight in arriving at a constitutional accord with 
Opposition parties on 20 October 1972. It had also the responsi- 
bility of maintaining a climate of decency and dignity in intra- 
party and inter-party affairs. In this, unfortunately, the party was 
gravely defaulting. Consequently, the political atmosphere of the 
country was charged with puerile argument, coarse polemics and 
unseemly abuse. 

Differences within the PPP had become known within a few 
months of its coming to power, when its members (like Mukhtar 
Rana and Ahmed Raza Kasuri) were found openly criticizing the 
leadership, and being penalized for it. But these differences were 
dramatized only with the resignation of Mian Mahmud Ali Kasuri. 
Mian Kasuri occupied a very important position in the party 
hierarchy. He was Vice-chairman of the party, and Leader of the 
House in the National Assembly. Perhaps his resignation could 
have been averted if the provocative remarks of the Punjab 
Governor, Ghulam Mustafa Khar, were either withdrawn or 
condemned by Bhutto in time. However, the fact that Mian Kasuri 
felt contsrained to resign from ministership on constitutional and 
other grounds was unfortunate enough for the party. What made 
it worse was that unseemly aspersions were allowed to be cast on 
him after his resignation was accepted, and his former colleagues 
were tempted to indulge in endless argument about his role in the 
party, the merits of his resignation, and so on. 

No sooner had he resigned than a news item appeared some- 
where that he had been involved in a criminal case some years ago 
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in Kasur, his home-town. Bhutto, in his letter of acceptance, had 
already pointed out that Mian Kasuri had expressed a desire to 
resign some months ago, because of his inability to pay the large 
amount of income tax charged on him. Ghulam Mustafa Khar 
continued his attack on Mian Kasuri even after the resignation had 
been accepted, and went to the extent of arranging demonstrations 
in front of Governor’s House, Lahore, wherein people from Kasur 
complained against excesses allegedly committed on them by Mian 
Kasuri. According to the APP report, the Governor “gave them a 
patient hearing and later ordered the police to inquire into the 
allegations”. 

Meanwhile, another senior member of the party joined the fray. 
Sheikh Mohammad Rashid, Central Minister for Health and 
President of the Punjab PPP, in a statement from Rawalpindi, 
demanded an explanation from Mian Kasuri with regard to his 
stand on the future Constitution. Besides, he questioned the impor- 
tance of Kasuri’s role in the party and ridiculed his views, expres- 
sed earlier, on government policy regarding the retirement of civil 
servants and the termination of martial law. Sheikh Rashid’s state- 
ment provoked a rejoinder from Mian Kasuri, who reiterated his 
views on various matters and concluded: 


The atmosphere in our country is not very conducive to dissent. 
Unfortunately, those in authority do not take a particularly 
liberal view towards the dissenters. Indeed, the sharp hostility 
w ich I am encountering from official journalists as well as 
tnends like Sheikh Rashid convinces me that some good has 
already emerged. 


A situation was fully brought out when, within a 
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standards of behaviour set by the leadership vis-a-vis its own 
members, and members of other parties. Besides, the party also 
suffered from lack of experience, organization and maturity. 

The PPP was worst in its dealings with other responsible parties. 
It had never reconciled itself to the fact of NAP and JUI ruling in 
the Frontier and Baluchistan. Two central ministers (including 
Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, who did not even belong to the PPP) 
were constantly used as bullies to cow down the leadership in the 
Frontier. The campaign of slander and insinuation against the 
integrity of the leaders of the two provinces was allowed to be kept 
up, and this despite an initial agreement of the PPP with the two 
parties to live and let live. 

Accusing the Central Government of creating law and order 
problems in Baluchistan, Sardar Ataullah Khan Mengal, the Chief 
Minister, said in the middle of October that the NAP was being 
forced by the PPP leadership to “reach a point of no return”. He 
expressed the hope that “PPP leadership would at least draw a line 
to its adventurism.” Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, the Baluch Governor, 
also referred to “our unwise friends in PPP” who, in league with 
“certain vested interests”, were trying to create disturbances. Ajmal 
Khattak, Acting President of the NAP, referred to “a bold, quarter- 
page display-advertisement spilling venom and hatred against Mr. 
Wali Khan in the front pages of some leading newspapers” on the 
eve of the constitutional conference held in Rawalpindi in the first 
week of October, and asked: 

Can the Governors and Ministers of the two provinces shut their 
eyes and ears to this provocative propaganda against Wali 
Khan? We believe that the climate being created is certainly not 
conducive to goodwill and understanding. What we are seeing 
is confrontation all around. After all what is this game? Why is 
it being played? Do we sec any notable difiercnce between this 
state of affairs, and the one that was created in East Pakistan? 

That was the political climate prevailing about nine months 
after Bhutto assumed power. That the PPP leadership was largely 
responsible for it could not be denied. If the PPP w.os to play its 
larccr role in the nation, it was necessary for it to set the right 
standards of political behaviour. 
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already pointed out that Mian Kasuri had expressed a desire to 
resign some months ago, because of his inability to pay the large 
amount of income tax charged on him. Ghulam Mustafa Khar 
continued his attack on Mian Kasuri even after the resignation had 
been accepted, and went to the extent of arranging demonstrations 
in front of Governor’s House, Lahore, wherein people from Kasur 
complained against excesses allegedly committed on them by Mian 
Kasuri. According to the APP report, the Governor “gave them a 
patient hearing and later ordered the police to inquire into the 
allegations”. 

Meanwhile, another senior member of the party joined the fray. 
Sheikh Mohammad Rashid, Central Minister for Health and 
President of the Punjab PPP, in a statement from Rawalpindi, 
demanded an explanation from Mian Kasuri with regard to his 
stand on the future Constitution. Besides, he questioned the impor- 
tance of Kasuri’s role in the party and ridiculed his views, expres- 
sed earlier, on government policy regarding the retirement of civil 
servants and the termination of martial law. Sheikh Rashid’s state- 
ment provoked a rejoinder from Mian Kasuri, who reiterated his 
views on various matters and concluded: 


The atmosphere in our country is not very conducive to dissent. 
Unfortunately, those in authority do not take a particularly 
liberal view towards the dissenters. Indeed, the sharp hostility 
which I am encountering from official journalists as well as 
riends like Sheikh Rashid convinces me that some good has 
already emerged. 


° situation was fully brought out when, within a 
frr>Tn° ti. ^ Sheikh Rashid himself threatened to resign 

Ippklnti ^ particular piece of “progressive” 

leadersWn pushed through by the party 

resignation of another 
aS! "^ Mohammad Khan, Minister of State for Public 

The crisis in the People’s Party 
Z widespread, ihe reason 
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standards of bshaviour set by the leadership vis-a-vis its own 
members, and members of other parties. Besides, the party also 
suffered from lack of experience, organization and maturity. 

The PPP was worst in its dealings with other responsible parties. 
It had never reconciled itself to the fact of NAP and JUI ruling in 
the Frontier and Baluchistan. Two central ministers (including 
Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, who did not even belong to the PPP) 
were constantly used as bullies to cow down the leadership in the 
Frontier. The campaign of slander and insinuation against the 
integrity of the leaders of the two provinces was allowed to be kept 
up, and this despite an initial agreement of the PPP with the two 
parties to live and let live. 

Accusing the Central Government of creating law and order 
problems in Baluchistan, Sardar Ataullah Khan Mengal, the Chief 
Minister, said in the middle of October that the NAP was being 
forced by the PPP leadership to “reach a point of no return”. He 
expressed the hope that “PPP leadership would at least draw a line 
to its adventurism.” Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, the Baluch Governor, 
also referred to “our unwise friends in PPP” who, in league with 
“certain vested interests”, were trying to create disturbances. Ajmal 
Khattak, Acting President of the NAP, referred to “a bold, quarter- 
page display-advertisement spilling venom and hatred against Mr. 
Wall Khan in the front pages of some leading newspapers” on the 
eve of the constitutional conference held in Rawalpindi in the first 
week of October, and asked; 

Can the Governors and Ministers of the two provinces shut their 
eyes and ears to this provocative propaganda against Wali 
Khan? We believe that the climate being created is certainly not 
conducive to goodwill and understanding. What we are seeing 
is confrontation all around. After all what is this game? Why is 
it being played? Do we see any notable difference between this 
state of affairs, and the one that was created in East Pakistan? 

That was the political climate prevailing about nine months 
after Bhutto assumed power. That the PPP leadership was largely 
responsible for it could not be denied. If the PPP was to play its 
larger role in the nation, it was necessary for it to set the right 
standards of political behaviour. 
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Other Political Parties 

The National Awanii Party made some temporary political gains, 
meanwhile. In NWFP, the support of Aslam Khattak’s United 
Front raised the strength of the NAP-JUI alliance in the Provincial 
Assembly from 22 to 31 in a House of 42. In Baluchistan, Maulana 
Mufti Mahmud successfully resolved political differences between . 
the NAP and JUI, which were threatening to weaken the alliance. 
In Punjab and Sind, in the wake of language riots and intef-pro- 
vincial tensions, the decline of the PPP had been accompanied by 
a corresponding increase in the influence of the NAP. 

On the other hand, there was some evidence of a consolidation 
of right-wing parties, partly as a reaction to the NAP’s increasing 
i^uence and partly encouraged by weaknesses in the People’s Party. 
Fechng helpless at the Government’s professed adherence to the Simla 
greement, and afraid of the possibility of normalization of 
a istan s relations with India andBangladesIi, the right- wingparties 
thought of defending their interests in unison. In the first week 
ot October, the Sind provincial branches of the Qayyum Muslim 
League and Council Muslim League merged into one party. The 
Council Muslim League and Convention Muslim League of All 
akistan wye unified under the nomenclature of Pakistan Muslim 
organizing committee under the presi- 
ntship of Hassan A. Sheikh. The retired Air Marshal Asghar 
mng the sentiments of all these parties when he 
'Vith India and Bangladesh, and 
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territones vacated of Indian troops, and the revival of pressure, nn 
him for a speedy return of prisoners of war. Besides the 
and radical elements in Punjab, and the autonomy-minded n 
of Sind, Baluchistan and NWFP would have rendLd anv ® 
by Bhutto to reverse the democratic process, too and 

costly an exercise. 



CHAPTER 2 


POLITICS OF POWER 


A year after assuming power, Bhutto could look back with satisfac- 
tion for having pulled the country through a most difficult year in 
its history. He had more or less succeeded in re-establishing the 
legitimacy of civilian rule in the country, and aquired a viable 
equation with the armed forces. He had stabilized internal politics 
a great deal by reaching a working partnership with leading 
Opposition parties, namely the NAP and JUl, and by promul- 
gating an Interim Constitution which had the support of Opposi- 
tion parties (consequent upon a constitutional accord reached with 
them on 20 October). Some progress had also been made in retriev- 
ing the losses of war through the withdrawal of Indian troops 
from the occupied territories of Pakistan. Besides, quite a few 
countries had agreed to rc-schcdule foreign debt recoveries from 
Pakistan. 

But all this was not enough to put Pakistan back on the road to 
stability and progress. A number of intricate problems were 
still raking the minds of the rulers, which could have set at 
naught all the achievements of one year if they were not resolved 
'cry soon. The foremost of these problems was the decision with 
regard to the recognition of Bangladesh. In December 1972, a 
fierce debate was raging in the country on the pros and cons of 
recognizing Bangladesh. The right-wing parties and individuals were 
pitted against the joint stand of the PPP, NAP and JUI, and the 
campaign was launched by the official media, that Bangladesh be 
recognized soon. In Lahore, anti-recognition students’ rallies 
caused violent clashes. In Rawalpindi, thousands from Jhelum, 
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Gujarat, Campbellpur and other towns assembled to demonstrate in 
favour of recognition, so that their relatives, held as POWs in India, 
could return soon. Bhutto, for mysterious reasons, had announc- 
ed that he would not take a decision on the subject until the 
following March. 

A problem which was equally urgent and ticklish pertained to 
Constitution-making; The all-party constitutional accord reached 
on 20 October 1972 had led to a belief that the greatest feat in 
Pakistan’s constitutional history had been performed. But the 
return of Khan Abdul Wall Khan from London in early Novem- 
ber, and the National Council meeting of the NAP held a little 
later, made the difference. The National Council disapproved the 
provisions of the accord pertaining to a no-confidence vote against 
a prime minister or chief minister, and the powers of the Upper 
House of the federal legislature. Consequently, Mir Ghaus Baksh 
Bizenjo, the Baluchistan Governor and NAP representative on the 
Constitution Committee felt constrained to resign from the Commit- 
tee’s membership. Bizenjo had closely identified himself with 
these provisions. Explaining his resignation he said: “My continu- 
ing to associate myself with the Constitution Committee in such 
circumstances would serve neither my party, nor the Constitution 
Committee, nor the process of constitution making.” 

A substitute for Bizenjo was no doubt found, but the NAP was 
no longer committed to the accord in its entirety. Besides, some 
leading PPP members seemed to share the NAP views, as was obvi- 
ous from some statements of Mian Mahmud Ali Kasuri, the former 
Law Minister. During this phase, the Constitution Committee was 
continuing its proceedings — amidst hard bargaining — on controver- 
sial issues. A compromise was to be obtained between the dictates 
of stability and democracy. 

A further obstacle in the way of the evolution of a viable politi- 
cal system was the increasing intolerance of political dissent by the 
ruling party. It was feared that if the ruling party continued to 
behave in this manner, the country would not experience democra- 
tic growth even if an agreed Constitution was eventually adopted. 
For instance, in the detention of political opponents the record of 
Bhutto’s government duringthe one year of its existence had been no 
better than that of President Ayub Khan. Many arrests were made 
during the Sind language riots and the Karachi labour trouble. 
Repressive action was taken against many newspapers. The latest to 
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be threatened was the Dawn, for the outspokenness of its editor on 
problems in the subcontinent. 

Bhutto’s government did not spare the dissident members of his 
own party. Mian Kasuri, Vice-chairman of the party, had been 
allowed to resign from federal minister.ship for liolding non-confor- 
mist views on constitutional matters. Further, he was victimized 
and defamed by the party’s strongman Ghulam Mustafa Khar, the 
Governor of Punjab. Much worse was the fate of another dissident, 
Ahmed Raza Kasuri of the MNA, who was arrested in the middle 
of December for questioning the policies and behaviour of PPP 
leadership. 

In this context, it is pertinent to recall the case of Altaf Gauhar, 
Information Secretary during Ayub’s regime and Editor-in-Chiefof 
the Dawn group of papers, since February 1972. Gauhar was 
released on 7 December, after nearly ten months in detention. The 
release followed a decision of the Sind and Baluchistan High Court 
to allow the writ petition filed on his behalf by his wife. The deten- 
tion, which could be explained only in terms of rabid personal and 
political hostility, was declared by the Chief Justice in his 269-page 
judgement as “unlawful”. The Altaf Gauhar case w'as a classic 
reminder of how political repression and democratic pretension go 
ill together. 


Apart from the problems of political growth, there were the prob- 
lems of economic growth— accentuated by gruesome effects of the 
1^971 war which Bhutto was yet to tackle. In an attempt to do so, a 
high-level meeting, presided over by Bhuttoin the middle of Decem- 
ber, reviewed the supply position of scarce commodities like wheat, 
sugar an vanaspati. To meet the sugar crisis created by maldistri- 
hnder-production, the Government decided to 
cent ^ produced by factories — as aeainst 80 per 

Snor^T. to introduce total rationing. The 

sought to completely banned. The wheat shortage was 

only a fringe™ f th another 500,000 tonnes. But this was 

overall nrice rke ^ Problem, whose dimensions included an 
real z J ho"’ever, being 

ica m the immensity of these problems, whether poli- 

h s Pro^^ by Bhutto only if the gap between 

professions and practice was narrowed the following year. 
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Frontier Gandhi's Return 

As Bhutto entered the second year of his assumption of power, he 
Was presented with an excellent opportunity for national consolida- 
tion and political growth, by the return of Khan Abdul Ghaffar 
Khan to Pakistan on 24 December. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan, the 
beloved leader of the Pathans who had returned to Pakistan after 
eight years of self-imposed exile in Kabul, made an unconditional 
offer of cooperation to President Bhutto on his return. He was 
given a historic welcome by people of the Frontier Province. He, in 
fact, deserved a national reception. But looking at the record of 
treatment meted out to him in Pakistan in the past, and the circum- 
stances in which he had left for Afghanistan in December 1964, it 
t'as enough that Bhutto’s government allow him to come back. 
Further, his willingness to return was also an indication of the fact 
that he regarded the existing political system as less repressive than 
the previous ones. 

An important attribute of the political situation in which Khan 
Abdul Ghaffar Khan thought it fit to return home, was that the 
demand for Pakhtoonistan was no longer relevant to the politics of 
HW’FP. Whatever may have been the shades and dimensions of this 
demand previously, the installation, in NWFP and Baluchistan, of 
elected governments w'ith the National Awami Party as its major 
component, had made this demand redundant in many ways. The 
leaders of NAP are on record as having stated that the Pakhtoonis- 
tan of their dreams was never meant to be an independent state 
outside the confines of Pakistan. Presenting his welcome address on 
the occasion ofBadshah Khan’s arrival, Maulana Mufti Mahmud, 
Chief Minister of NWFP, said that the Pakhtoonistan envisaged by 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan had been achieved. The Pakhtcons had 
their own government and they had won their rights. 

This being the political context in which the Frontier Gandhi 
returned home, his presence in the country could have been utilized 
to strengthen the forces of stability and democracy. He declared his 
resolve to contribute to the building of a new’ Pakistan, and said: “I 
will stand firmly by President Bhutto even if everj'one else does not.” 
Besides, he rejected the charge that he had ever opposed the crea- 
tion of Pakistan, declaring, also, that he would work to end violence 
in the w’orld. 

Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s declared support to Bhutto and his 
explanations about his past should have increased his acceptability 
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and utility to the Pakistan Government. Besides, the presence of 
the oldest, most experienced and selfless political leader on the 
Pakistani scene should have had a sobering effect on the authorita- 
rianism of the Centre as well as on the emotionalism of the pro- 
vinces. Further, his indication of a desire to raise a peace corps 
from Pakistan, India, Afghanistan and Iran, if allowed to be 
implemented, would have provided an additional and welcome bond 
to the people of this battered region. Unfortunately, however, all 
this was not allowed to happen. Badshah Khan’s hopes about the 
new political system and his faith in Mr Bhutto’s commitment 
to democracy were shattered when he found the new Government 
as reluctant to allow freedom of speech and expression as the military 
regimes of Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan had been. Badshah Khan 
could not resist his urge to condemn the denial of freedom in any 
part of Pakistan. This proved unpalatable to Bhutto, who prevented 
Badshah Khan from entering Quetta in support of the democratic 
rights of the people of Baluchistan in early 1973. Eventually, 
Badshah Khan’s movements were confined to Charsaddah, his native 
place some 40 miles from Peshawar. The hopes thus aroused by the 
return of Badshah Khan were completely shattered. 


Khwaja Rqfiq's Murder 

The political culture which Bhutto was building up in Pakistan was 
evidenced by a series of assassinations and acts of political victimi- 
zation which had started towards the end of 1972. They were in 
^ct the Government s response to the increasing challenge of the 
pposition, which had by then begun to sense the style of Bhutto’s 
government and had had a glimpse into his political philosophy. 

vaja Mohamad Rafiq, a prominent political leader of Punjab, 
assemhlv ‘lie afternoon of 20 December 1972, near the 

Ittehad Va ™ Lahore. He was the President of the Pakistan 
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incidents of political violence committed in those days. There was 
a tribal attack near Quetta. There was an armed threat to Ahmed 
Nawaz Bugti, a member of the Baluchistan government. Dr Nazir 
Ahmed, an Opposition MNA, had been assassinated. A lawyers’ 
procession in Lahore had been attacked. All these were symptoma- 
tic of a political culture which did not tolerate democratic dissent 
and freedom of expression. They were reminiscent of feudal 
politics, which was the anti-thesis of what the People’s Party was 
committed to obtain. (This will be dealt with in detail in a subse- 
quent chapter.) 


Political Tensions 

By January 1973, therefore, Pakistani politics could be said to be 
marked by a high degree of tension again. The misfortune was that 
the parties which held the political balance of the country and 
whose willingness to co-exist was a necessary prerequisite to demo- 
cratic stability in the country, were cutting each other’s throats. 
While the Pakistan People’s Party was flaunting its majority in the 
National Assembly to impress upon others that they did not matter, 
the National Awami Party was obsessed by the fact that it ruled in 
two of the four provinces, and could not therefore be ignored. As, 
a consequence, a number of Opposition parties which had been 
behaving with restraint, on the assumption that the PPP-NAP 
power partnership and shared politico-economic values did not 
leave much scope for mischief, raised their ugly heads again and 
lent uncertainty to an otherwise not so pessimistic situation. 

The most crucial problem that the nation was faced with was the 
adoption of a permanent Constitution. It was a strange reflection on 
the character of the Opposition that, liaving appended their signa- 
tures on 20 October 1972 to the constitutional accord which 
formed the basis of the Draft Constitution submitted to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly on 31 December 1972, they had raised fundamental 
objections to it. Nearly all Opposition parties had appended notes 
of dissent to the report of the Constitution Committee presented to 
the Constituent Assembly on 31 December. The objections covered 
a wide range of substantial and inconsequential questions. What 
was particularly striking was that Pandora’s box had been opened 
by the National Awami Party when its National Council reviewed 
the constitutional accord after Khan Abdul Wali Khan’s return 
from London. The cue had been taken by other Opposition parties 
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who challenged the various provisions of the accord, particu- 
larly those pertaining to the election, tenure and powers of the 
prime minister. 

A complex situation became further complicated with Bhutto’s 
threat, repeated by his spokesmen, that the PPP, with its majority, 
v/ould get its own Constitution passed in the National Assembly if 
the constitutional accord was broken by its signatories. To this, 
Khan Abdul Wall Khan, Maulana Mufti Mahmud and other 
Opposition leaders responded by saying that a Constitution drafted 
by the PPP would not be acceptable to the nation. The PPP 
represented only two of the four provinces of Pakistan. Thus, what 
should normally have been an occasion for frank debate and 
mutual accommodation on constitutional matters, turned out to be 
an occasion for national confrontation between warring political 
leaders representing narrowly conceived interests. 

It was in such an atmosphere of suspicion and hatred that 
an incident took place in the National Assembly in which Khan 
Wali Khan was alleged to have assaulted and threatened to shoot 


Abdul Hafeez Pirzada, the Law and Parliamentary Affairs Minister. 
Different versions of the incident were given by opposite sides, but 
the incident was followed by a boycott of the National Assembly by 
all Opposition groups, until they were assured that the “People’s 
Party is prepared to cooperate with us in bringing about a democra- 
tic way of life in the country and submit to the rule of law”. The 

subject of a privilege motion moved by 
Sheikh Mohammad Rashid, Deputy Leader of the House. Further, 

1 was in the wake of this incident that Khan Wali Khan disclosed 
aving undeniable proof” that Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, the 
Home Minister, had been instructed by Bhutto to murder Wali 
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tutional accord. A possible explanation of its behaviour Jay in its 
inability to sort out various problems in the two provinces ruled by 
it— or in frustration born out of a failure to make much headway in 
Punjab and Sind. But by allowing itself to be involved in the con- 
troversy of the kind stated above, it was making the situation worse, 
and perhaps playing into the hands of its greatest rival— the PPP. 

The position of the PPP was no more enviable. Constitution- 
making remained still a Herculean task despite the threatened use 
of its majority in the National Assembly. But its worries were 
compounded by an increasing demand for fresh elections after the 
Constitution had been adopted. The first to make this demand 
was the ex-Air Marshal Asghar Khan, Chief of the Tchriq-e- 
Isteqlal. Later, various other Opposition leaders, including Wall 
Khan, endorsed it. The demand had been justified on many 
grounds. 

To begin with, the existing assemblies were elected in a diffe- 
rent context when Pakistan was united. And further, the existing 
National Assembly had only 144 members, whereas the Draft 
Constitution provided for 200 members. Besides, Bangladesh 
provided the most pertinent example, having chosen to go to the 
polls after its Constitution had been adopted. But Bhutto turned 
down the demand. Instead, he extended the term of the existing 
National Assembly to 14 August 1977. Among the election hazards 
which he probably did not like to face at that time— apart from 
other reasons— was the possibility of his strength being reduced 
even in Punjab and Sind because of the split in his own party. 

In such circumstances, it was tragic for Bhutto to have rejected 
Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan’s unconditional offer of cooperation 
for building a new Pakistan. In a painful rejoinder, Ghaffar Khan 
said; “In a country where selfless service of people is considered a 
crime, it can never be developed for the benefit of the people ” 

Demand for Lifting the State of Emergency 
A fresh controversy was injected into the political scene by a 
statement from Mubashir Hasan, the Central Finance Minister 
that the state of emergency in the country would not be lifted’ 
before the Constitution was adopted, and national security and 
democracy ensured. Dr Hasan added that the demand for lifting 
tire emergency came from the propertied class whose intention was 
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to challenge the takeover of their industries in courts of law after 
the emergency was lifted. 

For some time the’ Press and Opposition leaders had been 
demanding that emergency be lifted, so that politics, including 
Constitution-making, could be conducted in a freer atmosphere. 
For some reason the Government chose Dr Hasan to convey its 
viewpoint on the subject, who, on this occasion, referred to the 
property rights as enshrined in the Draft Constitution and said: “It 
was scandalous that many of the MNAs writing notes of dissent to 
the Constitution Committee Report had got panicky like rabbits and 
had sold much of their property lest it should be acquired by the 
Government after the enforcement of the new constitution.” 

Sardar Shaukat Hayat Khan, Opposition leader in the National 
Assembly who claimed to be the only member to have appended a 
note of dissent on property rights, took serious objection to the 
minister’s remarks and attributed them to his desire to “distract 
attention from the basic issues over which his party has departed 
from the constitutional accord”. What incensed him most was the 
minister’s charge that “the question of property fights lay at the root 
of the decision by certain elements to go back on the constitutional 
accord”. 

Irrespective of who was departing from the constitutional accord, 
and in what respects, the indefinite suspension of all the fundamen- 
tal rights through a proclamation of emergency was hardly justified 
by the need to maintain control over industrial units taken over by 
the Government. As the Dawn pointed out in a well-reasoned com- 
mentary on the subject: “It is not necessary that a Presidential order 
suspending the right of a citizen to move a court should apply to 
u rights. If what Dr Mubashir says is correct, 

then the object could be achieved by including such fundamental 
rights m the suspension order as relate to private property, but not 
those which ensure civil liberties.” 
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remark that the emergency would not be lifted until the permanent 
Constitution was adopted. And the fact of the matter was that the 
Government was merely offering pretexts for its real desire to perpe- 
tuate the state of emergency, so that it could continue to rule 
arbitrarily as long as it wished. WTuIe the demand for ending the 
sue of emergency continued to be made from time to time 
he Government has steadfastly rejected this demandand has main- 
tained the country in a state of emergency untfl now 
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The Bangladesh parallel was described, by Law Minister Pirzada, 
as irrelevant. Pirzada said that Bangladesh was a new country 
which wanted to disown everything of the past, whereas Pakistan 
was not. Referring to the election demand, Bhutto said: “We 
are not afraid of election. In fact, we are the product of 
elections.” He advised “the defeated politicans to wait and learn the 
lessons of politics for at least five years”. Further, he said that the 
more pressing problems had to be sorted out before he could decide 
about the elections “at the appropriate time”. 


Disruption of Political Balance 

While the debate on the constitutional accord of October 1972 was 
still inconclusive, and the political atmosphere of the country full 
of controversies like whether or not the state of emergency should 
be terminated, or fresh general elections held, the delicate political 
balance in the country maintained by the PPP rule at the Centre, in 
Punjab and in Sind, and the NAP-JUI rule in the two provinces of 
NWFP and Baluchistan, was suddenly disrupted by the dismissal 
and replacement of the governors of Baluchistan and the Frontier 
Province by Bhutto on 14 February 1973, and the dissolution of the 
NAP-JUI government in Baluchistan on the same day. The NAP- 
JUI government in NWFP resigned in protest on 15 February 1973. 
This was the climax of various moves made by Bhutto from time to 
time in the course of the preceding year, to establish unrivalled 
power in the country. 


One explanation for the timing of this act could, of course, be his 
desire to have favourable governments at the Frontier and in Balu- 
c istan, so t at the Constitution of his choice adopted during their 
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chain. The trend unfolded by these developments, therefore, caused 
concern as much to lovers of democracy as to Bhutto himself. 
But there were too many assumptions behind this reasoning, the 
biggest of which was that Bhutto had lost grip over the situation — 
which he had definitely acquired within a short while of coming to 
power. Another was that Bhutto was being used by Khan Abdul 
-Qayyum Khan, rather than the other way round. Both these 
assumptions are extremely difficult to substantiate. In the case of the 
second, it was more likely that Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan would be 
dropped as soon as he had outlived his utility to Bhutto. 

The other theory being advanced was that a repetition of 
“Bangladesh” was in the ofiing. A parallel was being drawn between 
Bhutto’s attitude towards Baluchistan and the Frontier, and Yahya 
Khan’s attitude towards the East Wing in 1971. The proponents of 
this theory were falling prey to the NAP-JUI propaganda line 
in Pakistan which was obviously motivated. It was not that Bhutto’s 
attitude towards the two minority provinces was not stepmotherly. 
But the parallel ended here, for the response of the two provinces 
was not likely to be similar to that of the former East Wing. Besides 
there were many other ways in which the objective realities of the 
situation were different from those of Bangladesh; however, one 
might wish them to be otherwise. NWFP and Baluchistan offered 
little prospect of satisfying the fancy of those who would want 
Pakistan to disintegrate further. 

The simple, though not very palatable, explanation for Bhutto’s 
action seemed to be his desire to establish loyal constitutional alter- 
natives in the two provinces, until his People’s Party found its feet 
there. The means resorted to by Bhutto in achieving this goal were 
grossly unfair. It was a case of blatant interference by the Centre in 
the affairs of the provinces, especially when it commanded support 
of the entire State machinery, had the army and mass media at its 
disposal as well as the language of persuasion, threat and deceit. 
In fact the situation, in a sense, bore resemblance to earlier unwar- 
ranted dismissals of civilian governments of Pakistan by the then 
heads of State, in 1953 and 1958. Bhutto tried to outwit his political 
opponents. But what were the chances of his success? 

In the first place Bhutto took suflicient care to see that the situa- 
tion did not precipitate a crisis. He left both provincial assemblies 
intact even though their composition was not very favourable to 
him. Besides, he only dismissed the Government of Baluchistan, 
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allowing the Frontier government to continue if it wanted to. In 
fact, he tried to persuade Frontier Chief Minister Mian Mufti 
Mahmud, to continue even after the latter had submitted his resigna- 
tion. Further, Aslam Khattak, the man appointed by Bhutto as 
the Governor of NWFP, was a mild, middle-of-the-road individual 
capable of creating a following, rather than the venomous Qayj'um 
Khan or Hayat Mohammed Sherpao, the two Central Ministers 
who evoked haired in many parts of the province. Among other 
things which accorded with Bhutto’s scheme was the lack of a 
very violent reaction, in the two provinces, to what Bhutto had 
done to them. Fortunately for Bhutto, Baluchistan and NWFP could 
not be impictured as solid political entities, which — inter alia— had 
made Bangladesh a success story. In Baluchistan, Bhutto had already 
weaned away Abdus Samad Khan Achakzai, Mohammed Akbar 
Bugti, Mir Nabi Baksh Zehri and Jam Saheb of Lasbela — each with 
a considerable following among the tribal population. In the 
Frontier Province, Bhutto was already assured support by the ten- 
member United Front, which was headed by Aslam Khattak, the 
newly appointed Governor. Efforts were made to break the JUI 
away from its erstwhile coalition partner, the NAP. That these 
efforts were not entirely misdirected, was obvious from a statement 
by Hakim, the Information Secretary of JUI, who said that the 
President had the constitutional right to appoint governors in whom 
he had full trust. 


The Opposition's Response 

Moved by a series of provocative acts by Bhutto, eight leading 
Opposition parties of Pakistan joined hands in the beginning of 
March 1973 and constituted themselves into a United Front to 
evolve ways and means “to restore democracy, check dictatorship, 
and work for a truly Islamic, democratic, and parliamentary consti- 
tution”. The United Front issued a 12-point Islamic Declaration. 
The formation of the United Front was no doubt a desperate reac- 
tion to the ruling People’s Party’s high-handedness, which had 
assumed intolerable proportions and wide ramifications. It could 
also be regarded as a somewhat important development in the post- 
1971 politics of the country. But to what extent it carried the pro- 
mise of basically affecting the situation in favour of democracy, re- 
Diainea to be seen. 

The eight parties which undertook to send four representatives 
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each to constitute the United Front, were the NAP, United Muslim 
League, JUP, JUI, Jamaat-i-Islami, PDP, Khaksar and the Indepen- 
dent Group. Their Islamic Declaration, expressing collective deter- 
mination “to provide the nation with the true blessings and fruits 
of freedom”, covered a wide range of political problems to be tack- 
led — from the achievement of an Islamic, democratic, federal and 
parliamentary Constitution to the protection of national unity and 
a revocation of the proclamation of emergency in the country. 

The Declaration was a natural response to an entire scries of 
provocations oITercd by the ruling clique in the PPP. It was not 
merely the habitual manifestation of a collective frustration at their 
inability to wield power then or in the forseeable future, because 
even those wielding important positions within the PPP hierarchy, 
like Mahmud Ali Kasuri, Ali Ahmad Talpur and Rasul Bux Talpur, 
had revolted against the “undemocratic” policies and methods of the 
ruling clique. The foremost among the provocations was the kind of 
Draft Constitution introduced in the Constituent Assembly, and the 
PPP’s insistence that it would sec it through with the help of its 
majority. Some provisions of the Draft Constitution, particularly 
those pertaining to various aspects of the office of the prime 
minister, had evoked the condemnation of the entire nation— except- 
ing the PPP of course. The Opposition feared that these provisions 
would make the Prime Minister a “ShahansJiah” of Pakistan, rather 
than an elected and “responsible” leader. The most mischievous 
provision, for instance, was the requirement that a vote of no-con- 
fidence against the Prime Minister would require at least a two- 
thirds majority to be passed. The PPP was doggedly insisting, in the 
face of criticism from the entire nation, that it would stick to this 
provision. 

Another provocation for the Opposition parties to come together 
was the dismissal, by the Centre, of the two governors of NWFP 
and Baluchistan belonging to the NAP, and the dissolution of the 
representative government of the latter province. The reasons 
advanced in justifying, this action convinced no one except the 
Central Government itself, or those who had directly benefited from 
this sudden coup. What made things worse was the arrest of Sher 
Mohammed Marri who belonged to the NAP or the allegation that 
he had with the connivance of the fonner provincial government, 
organized a 20,000-strong guerilla force to stage a revolt against the 
Central Government at the opportune time. The allegation bore 
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some resemblance to the Agartala conspiracy case of 1968 and the 
so-called London Plan of 1972, of which the Opposition leaders 
were reminded time and again. 

Yet another provocation which caused serious concern to all 
political individuals in Pakistan was the unashamed suppression of 
personal liberties and the complete denial of freedom of speech and 
expression by the Government. The extraordinary high-handedness 
shown by the police in arresting Altaf Gauhar, editor of Dawn— hy 
breaking open the door of his living-room and taking him into 
custody without even a warrant of arrest — would have cowed down 


even the most determined opponents of the regime. Gauhar’s fault 
was merely the independent expression of views on problems facing 
Pakistan. The low-class treatment given to Gauhar and Tufail 
Ahmed, the Jamaat-i-Islami chief, the arrest of the editor, publish- 
er and printer of Jasarat, another independent daily, and various 
other steps of this nature created a wide credibility gap between 
the ruling party on the one hand and all articulate sections of 
society on the other. At about this time, Bhutto also declared that 
the state of emergency in the country would continue indefinitely, 
which further shook the confidence of the Opposition. 

It was in these circumstances that Opposition parties founded the 
nited Front. The Opposition also felt strengthened in its resolve 
to face the challenge of PPP despotism by the big revolt that had 
occurred against Central leadership in the Sind unit of the PPP. 
Despite the dissolution of all provincial PPP committees by J.A. 
Rahim, the Secretary-General of the party, the Sind PPP held a 
convention under the chairmanship of Mir Rasul Bux Talpur, 
Governor. The convention, attended by 1200 
Rnhi’mT’ ™Trr Province, demanded the expulsion of 
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agreement among its constituents on basic socio-economic issues. 
For instance the Jamaat-i-lslami and NAP" could never agree on the 
role of religion in politics, or socialism as an economic philosophy. 
That explains why the Islamic Declaration was a statement of vague 
intentions couched in generalities which would be acceptable to all 
shades of opinion. Besides, the United Front found it extremely 
difficult to choose a common leader who could be its unquestioned 
voice in all matters. The only hope for the United Front to make its 
. presence felt could be a complete merger of all the parties that 
composed it. That being out of the question in the given situation, 
Pakistan has been inching towards a single-party system, on the 
Indian pattern, whether or not there was a United Front. 

Setbacks to Bhutto 

While the United Democratic Front did suffer from inherent 
limitations, Bhutto’s plan of extending his party’s rule over the 
entire country, and steamrolling a Constitution of his choice 
through the National Assembly, also received setbacks — even 
though temporarily. The setbacks resulted from his miscalculations 
about political imperatives in the Frontier and Baluchistan, as also 
from the unduly partisan and selfish attitude adopted by his party 
leadership in Constitution- making. It was generally believed that 
Bhutto might still succeed in depriving the NAP-JUI alliance of its 
rightful place in the country’s politics, and might get away with a 
Constitution which was very close to his desired model. But in the 
process, it was suspected, he would prove too obviously the 
charge — as he really did — that he was as ruthless a dictator as the 
generals Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan had been, except that he was 
doing the job with a far greater sophistication and finesse. 

Bhutto’s inability to institute alternative governments after he 
had dismissed the one formed by the NAP-JUI alliance in 
Baluchistan, and accepted the resignation of the other in NWFP, 
constituted the first major setback to his strategy. Judging by his 
statements soon after these political coups in the middle of 
February, he was very hopeful of Governors Akbar Bugti and 
Aslam Khattak being able to manipulate the requisite majorities in 
the two assemblies witliin a period of about 30 days. Much of this 
hope was based on assessments made by the two governors that 
they would succeed in creating big dents in the NAP-JUI alliance. 
Thanks to their firm commitment to democracy, the members of 
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this alliance resisted all temptations of switching their loyalties to 
the new rulers, and thus frustrated Bhutto’s hopes. Mrs Aslam 
Khattak’s inability to wean away the JUI from the NAP, as 
promised by him earlier, was particularly noted by the PPP High 
Command. What added to Bhutto’s discomfiture was the tussle 
between Khattak and Sherpao, the PPP’s provincial chief, about 
headship of the prospective government. 

However, Bhutto was constrained to extend President’s Rule in 


Baluchistan for another 30 days. Apart from other things, it clearly 
amounted to an admission of the fact that the NAP-JUI coalition 
still commanded a majority in the provincial assembly. The exten- 
sion of President’s Rule thus legitimately boosted the morale of 
these two parties, and also enhanced their anger against the Central 
Government. To mobilize opinion in their favour,' they organized 
1 6 March as a Protest Day throughout Baluchistan, and it went off 
well. In the Frontier too, protest meetings were held by these parties 
on the same day. 


Meanwhile, the United Democratic Front of eight Opposition 
parties had organized itself rather well, perhaps beyond its own 
‘expectations. The collective fear of being reduced to virtual extinc- 
tion by Bhutto s ruthless measures drove them together, relegating 
mutual contradictions to the background for a while. They elected 
a ten-member Action Committee with the Pir of Pagaro as its head, 
an two vice-presidents, a general secretary, and a chairman of the 
finance Committee as other office-bearers. The Action Committee 
soon appointed four provincial conveners to organize UDF 
in itllirr The organization of the UDF would not, 
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with regard to the Constitution undergoing a clause-by- clause dis- 
cussion in the National Assembly. The speed with which various 
articles of the Constitution were being passed without any respect 
for Opposition susceptibility, unnerved the UDF. The UDF, which 
was projecting itself as the champion of democracy, lost no time in 
agreeing on the minimum which Bhutto would have to accept with 
regard to amendments in the Draft Constitution. The charter of 
demands submitted to Bhutto on 16 March contained proposals for 
the independence of the judiciary, the Election Commission, funda- 
mental rights, and the powers and functioning of the prime 
minister. Bhutto was given about a week’s time to respond. 

There was no comment from Bhutto for quite a few days. The 
UDF decided to explain its position at a public meeting in Rawal- 
pindi on 23 March, which was National Day. It had also announced 
its decision to boycott the National Assembly if Bhutto did not 
yield by the week-end. But the public meeting was not allowed to 
be held. Gun shots intervened, resulting in a dozen people dead and 
a number many times more, as injured. Not much evidence was 
needed to identify the source of the disturbance. The PPP would 
obviously have been the party most affected if the meeting was 
allowed to be held, and fulfil its purposes. The UDF naturally 
responded by announcing next day that it would boycott the 
National Assembly session. 

The UDF’s decision certainly upset the People’s Party. A 
Constitution adopted by the National Assembly, when the entire 
Opposition was boycotting it, would have had much less sanctity 
than if the Opposition was present, even if it had voted against the 
Constitution. Bhutto and Pirzada, his Law Minister, appealed to the 
Opposition to return to the National Assembly. The Constitution 
had to be adopted by 21 April. The choice before Bhutto was either 
to accommodate the Opposition and produce a Constitution which 
reflected national aspirations, or impose a Constitution which 
reflected his personal aspirations. 

Other Problems 

A permanent Constitution was finally adopted by Pakistan s 
National Assembly and this was undoubtedly a major achievement 
by Bhutto. The country celebrated it with jubilation and excitement. 

But the completion of this fundamental task only highlighted the 
importance of other problems, hitherto submerged under the din and 
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distraction of Constitution-making. The foremost of these problems 
was the question of prisoners of war, which cannot be understood 
except in the perspective of Pakistan’s basic attitude towards India 
and Bangladesh. That Pakistan’s clamouring for POWs was entirely 
unrelated to its desire to have them back soon, was obvious from 
the fact that Pakistan had been postponing the recognition of 
Bangladesh on one pretext or the other. In fact, the POW question 
seemed for quite some time as just another instrument of anti-India 
propaganda in the hands of Pakistan. (However, more on this 
subject in a later chapter.) 

The other problems to which Bhutto referred, as the ones he 
wished to devote his attention to, were poverty, hunger and disease. 
But these were long-term problems, not admitting an immediate 
solution. There was, however, a problem which did deserve and 
admit an early solution, and that pertained to the political climate 
within the country. Even if the Opposition parties had given a last- 
minute support to the Constitution, they had not shown as much 
excitement about this historic event as the ruling party had. Their 
participation in various functions celebrating the adoption of the 
Constitution had been on a low key. One got the impression that 
Opposition parties felt outmanoeuvred by Bhutto during the nego- 
tiations. They had been persuaded to support the Constitution on 
t c basis of a political settlement, which, perhaps, was not being 
lived up to. 


At any rate, a crisis of confidence persisted between the ruling 
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had been ousted in the middle of February 1973. The announce- 
ment that the People’s Party, Qayyum Muslim League and United 
Front would jointly form a government in the Frontier Province, 
confirmed the Opposition’s fears that Bhutto was determined to 
suppress democracy and deny provincial autonomy in practice, 
irrespective of what the permanent Constitution laid down. Unless 
these fears were allayed, Bhutto could not succeed in creating the 
political atmosphere necessary for fighting the problems of poverty, 
hunger and disease. 


Dialogue With Opposition 

Early in July 1973, Bhutto at last had a dialogue with Opposition 
leaders. The leaders belonging to the parties constituting the 
United Democratic Front were invited to Murree to hold talks on 
crucial issues ranging from the democratization of politics to the 
recognition of Bangladesh. As a consequence of these talks, high 
hopes were aroused among some of them that majority govern- 
ments would be restored in NWFP and Baluchistan. Wall Khan 
went to the extent of declaring that he felt satisfied that at last the 
proper method of solving these disputes had been adopted by the 
Government. But these hopes were short-lived. The Opposition 
realized within a few days that the Murree talks were nothing more 
than an attempt to placate them on the eve of certain moves which 
the Government might be thinking of making with regard to the 
recognition of Bangladesh. 

The last such dialogue held by the Government with the Oppo- 
sition had been in April 1973, on the eve of the adoption 
of the permanent Constitution. Deadlock on some fundamental 
aspects of the Constitution had continued for many months. 
The Opposition had been huddled into last-minute talks with the 
Government, and had come out with the hope that in return for their 
cooperation in Constitution-making, the Government would allow 
them a due role in the country’s politics and would restore demo- 
cratic governments in the Frontier and in Baluchistan. But the Oppo- 
sition had been completely outmanoeuvred. After the Constitution 
had been adopted with full Opposition support, Bhutto had resort- 
ed to his usual politics of repression and suppression. 

By July, the Opposition had become wiser. Undoubtedly, it had 
made the initial mistake of assuming that for some special reasons, 
the Government would now concede many of its demands, like the 
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dissolution of the National Press Trust, the release of all political 
prisoners, the withdrawal of cases against them, the non-partisan 
use of radio and TV, the freedom of the Press, the restoration of 
fundamental rights, the removal of emergency, an early enforce- 
ment of the new Constitution and, of course, restoration of the 
NAP-JUI governments in the Frontier and in Baluchistan. But that 
was because the Opposition, being at the receiving end, always 
thrived on hope, and liked to avail of any opportunity of parley 
with the powers that be. However, within a few days of theMurree 
talks, the Opposition discovered that Bhutto did not mean any 
compromise. The UDF consequently stuck to its decision that all 
its constituents would be free to take any stand on the question of 
the recognition of Bangladesh. 

This uncertainty of the Opposition’s likely attitude in the event 
of a resolution on the recognition of Bangladesh (which was 
coming up in the National Assembly) made it necessary for Bhutto 
to refer the matter to the Supreme Court. While the NAP and JUI 
had earlier expressed themselves in favour of recognition, the 
Jamaat-i-Islami, JUP, Council Muslim League and Tehriq-e-Isteqlal 
were known to be opposed to the recognition. The advisory opinion 
of the Supreme Court was sought to pre-empt any constitutional 
objections to the adoption of a resolution on the recognition of 
Bangladesh from any of these parties, or from Punjabi members of 
the PPP, some of whom had created trouble when the question 
came up in August 1972. 

Article 1 (3) of the new Constitution provided^ that the Consti- 
tution would be appropriately amended so as to enable “the people 
of the province of East Pakistan, as and when foreign aggression in 
that province and its effects are eliminated, to be represented in the 
affairs of the Federation”. It could be argued that this was arimpedi- 
meut in the adoption of any resolution favouring recognition of 
Bangladesh. But Bhutto, in his reference to the Supreme Court, had 
assured that he would seek from the National Assembly the conse- 
quential legal and constitutional measures when the resolution 
giving recognition to Bangladesh would be given effect to. On this 
an other assurances, the Supreme Court unanimously opined that 
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there was no legal bar to the National Assembly adopting the 
requisite resolution. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion facilitated the adoption of a 
resolution by the National Assembly, that the Government of 
Pakistan might accord formal recognition to Bangladesh when, in 
the judgement of the Government, such recognition was in the best 
national interest of Pakistan. Bhutto thereby scored an important 
victory on the eve of his proposed visit to the US, and at a time 
^vhen the stage was being set for a crucial round of talks with India 
on subcontinental matters. The Opposition, by staging a walk-out 
when the resolution was being discussed, only made a fool of itself 
because parties like the NAP and JUI, earlier committed to the 
recognition of Bangladesh, gave the impression that they were now 
opposed to it. 

'■ The net result was that Bhutto outsmarted the Opposition once 
again. What with the Murree talks, the Opposition’s continuing 
protests against PPP rule in NWFP and Baluchistan, and against 
the Government’s desire to steam-roll the recognition resolution 
through the National Assembly, BhuUo finally had his way. This 
was accompanied by his spectacular victory in the Senate elections 
where the PPP secured 30 out of 45 seats. Bhutto thus got further 
entrenched, better than ever before, in the politics of the country. 

But all this was not without its baser side. For, as Wali Khan 
said, Bhutto’s victories were achieved through the use of “gold and 
guns”. This had not only degraded political standards in the entire 
country, but also eaten the foundations of his own party. The PPP 
Was rapidly passing into the hands of reactionaries. This was alleg- 
ed by no less a person than J.A. Rahim, the party’s Secretary- 
General, who raised serious objections to Aziz Ahmed, the Minister 
for Defence and Foreign Affairs, being included in the PPP 
because of his past associations with Ayub Khan’s regime. There 
Were fears of further defections from the PPP. The crisis of 
confidence which characterized Bhutto’s relations with the Oppo- 
sition, it was feared, might well destroy his own party if his 
political style remained unchanged. 

Drifting Politics 

A week before the new Constitution of Pakistan was to be 
enforced, the politics of the country was to be seen drifting along 
unforeseeable lines. A modicum of consensus and conciliation that 
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should pervade the political atmosphere on the eve of effecting a 
new Constitution, framed by representatives of the people, was 
starkly lacking. The entire Opposition was sulking under t e 
series of humiliating and repressive acts of the Government, 
decided not to hold further talks with the ruling party unti t e 
hard core of its demands were met. Within the Opposition ran 'S, 
there were interesting permutations which made it still more 
difficult to discern the future shape of Pakistani politics- 

The most significant development was the belated reiiliz^tioii y 
the United Democratic Front that Bhutto had no particular desire 
to allow the Opposition parties a role in the politics of the country. 
This should have been obvious to them long ago. But they vainly 
kept hoping, after every round of talks in which Bhutto involve 
them, that they would in return get concessions like the withdrawn 
of emergency, the non-imposition of Section 144, the release ol 
political prisoners, the dissolution of the National Press Trust 
and so on, including, of course, the restoration of democratic 
governments in NWFP and Baluchistan. 

Bhutto had invited the Opposition leaders for consultations on the 
eve of his departure for the Simla talks in 1972, and again on the 
occasion of the adoption of the new Constitution in April, and the 
passing of the National Assembly resolution on the recognition of 
Bangladesh in July 1973. Opposition’s support had been of great 
help to Bhutto, except on the last occasion when the Opposition 
boycotted the National Assemly at the time of voting. Besides, the 
momentary sense of participation thus given to the Opposition 
in the decision-making process, had neutralized its anger and had 
blunted the sharpness of its anti-Government attack. But frustration 
overtook the Opposition when the promises made by Bhutto were 
not fulfilled. 

According to Opposition claims, the most important of these 
promises made on the eve of the adoption of the new Constitution 
was that democratic governments would soon be restored in the 
Frontier and in Baluchistan. But far from restoring these govern- 
rnents, the PPP resorted to all conceivable methods to cause defec- 
tions from the NAP-JUI ranks — with the result that a PPP govern- 
ment in coalition with a United Front of independents and Pakistan 
Muslim League (Qayyum Group) was successfully established in the 
Frontier on 29 April 1973. Besides, the PPP also got a substantial 
number of seats from the share of these two provinces in the Senate, 
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even though the PPP had hardly a member in the two assemblies. 
In Baluchistan, Akbar Khan Bugti, Bhutto’s hand-picked Governor, 
persistently refused to convene a session of the provincial assembly 
for quite sometime, despite a written demand by 12 out of 21 mem- 
bers. Further, large parts of the province were subjected to army 
action, resulting in frequent confrontations between the army and 
the tribals. 

The Opposition was sore on many other counts, particularly the 
“atmosphere of force and violence foisted on the country”, which led 
to the disruption of many of their meetings, a cancellation of otbers 
(due to the imposition of Section 144), and incidents of murder, 
firing and arson, all directed at political opponents of the Govern- 
n^ent. And yet, because of the heterogeneity of its constituents, the 
UDF was lying low and confining its protest to closed-door resolu- 
tions. It was woken out of this inertia only when Altaullah Khan 
Mengal, the former Chief Minister of Baluchistan, and some other 
leaders protested that drawing-room politics would not do and that 
the UDF might break if it did not act. 

A series of high-level meetings was climaxed by a UDF National 
Convention in Lahore in the first week of August, where it was 
declared that the UDF would launch a nationwide movement “in a 
manner suiting the situation” if the fundamental rights and civil 
liberties of the people were not restored in the country by 24 
August, and if curbs on freedom of expression under Section 144 
were not removed after the enforcement of the permanent Consti- 
tution. Besides, 14 August was fixed as the deadline for the accep- 
tance of its seven-fold demand by the State head. The demands 
included the lifting of the emergency; the release of all political 
detenus, including students and labour leaders, and the withdrawal 
of cases against them; complete freedom of the Press and the 
repeal of Press ordinances; the lifting of restrictions on the import 
of newsprint; bringing the prices of essential commodities down to 
the 1971 level; sending back the armed forces to the barracks by 
removing them from Baluchistan and the restoration of the 
previous Baluchistan government. 

The UDF resolutions assumed pertinence in the light of the 
Liaquatabad riots which had just occurred in Karachi. These riots 
began with an attack by PPP supporters on the new office of the 
Tehriq-e-Isteqlal, which was to be inaugurated that evening by its 
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chief, Air Marshal Asghar Khan. The attack provoked a counter- 
attack by Tehriq supporters on the PPP odicc. TJic incidents 
nued for three days, resulting in arson, injuries to about 100 
persons on both sides, and arrests of a similiar number. 

The Tehriq and its leader had been victims of the Government s 
wrath ever since tlie PPP came to power. The Air Marshal and 
his relatives hadbeen subjected to various harassments; his property 
had been damaged. (This has only added to his popularity and 
prestige as the focal point of determined opposition to the Govern- 
ment). The Tehriq had been joined by former PPP stalwarts like 
Mahmud Ali Kasuri and Ahmed Raza Kasuri, and this had streng- 
thened its base in the Punjab. Soon, the Tehriq had been joined by 
quite a few defectors from the NAP also, including its former 
Secretary-General, Mahmudul Haq Usmani. 

Thus the Teiiriq, whieh was not a part of the UDF but fully 
supported its objectives, was gaining strength all over the country. 
The NAP, on the other hand, had already lost support of its 13 
lawyer members in Peshawar, and quite a few leaders in Karachi, 
including the Joint Secretary of the Karachi unit. Whether the 
Tehriq would emerge as a viable alternative to the PPP, 
whether the NAP would suffer decline as a socio-political force, 
was yet in the realm of speculation. What was important for the 
present was that the Tehriq as well as the UDF (of which the NAP 
was a part), were disgusted with the code of conduct being followed 
by the PPP, and could not be expected to resist for long the 
temptation of paying it back in the s.nmc coin. 

Dan'n of a AVif Era? 

The twcnty-si.xth anniversary of Pakistan’s coming into existence 
was endowed with special significance because of the enforcement 
of the country's permanent Coastitution on that data. This could 
well h.a\c been regarded ,as the beginning of a new era in the 
history of Pakist.an, because the Constitution was the first ever 
framed by directly elected representatives of the people, and 
provided for a parliamentary sy.stcm of government. Besides, the 
country was put back on democratic rails after 15 years of 
interregnum, which witnessed periods of extreme frustration in 
regard to possibilities of the revival of democracy. 

But unfortunately the signs of a new era ended here. As far as 
the People's Party rule was concerned, the only difference made 
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by the new Constitution was the creation of the new office of 
prime minister, and the assumption of this office by Bhutto. For 
the rest, the structure of the government was the same, and in all 
probability its style of functioning as well. What was more disap- 
pointing was that the People’s Party Government, whether before 
or after the enforcement of the permanent Constitution, shared 
many characteristics of the governments which had gone before it, 
and which had no claims to a representative or democratic 
character. 

For instance, an utter disregard for the civil and political rights 
of the people, which was characteristic of the governments of 
Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan, was also an attribute of the Govern- 
ment run by the People’s Party. Similarly, the People’s Party 
Government shared with its predecessors a scant regard for 
political opponents, irrespective of their stature or service to the 
nation. On the whole, the ethos of the country was as full of 
suspicion, recrimination and lack of values as it was during the 
martial law regimes. This is what deprived the new era of special 
meaning. This is what deprived the people of any excitement 
which should otherwise have fired their imagination on entering 
the era of a permanent and democratic Constitution. 

The most outstanding testimony to the vicious attitude of the 
Government was the prevailing situation in Baluchistan. No one 
would ever suggest that the NAP-JUI coalition government in the 
province was most efficient or incorruptible. But it certainly was a 
constitutional government, having a majority support in the 
provincial assembly. It was trying to do good to the people with 
almost as much sincerity and speed as the People’s Party govern- 
ments. Why then it was dismissed (following which the NAP-JUI 
government in NWFP resigned), was baffling. The only expla- 
nation was that these two governments were composed of parties 
opposed to the PPP. 

While the PPP successfully manoeuvred the installation of its 
government in the Frontier within a few weeks, its attempts to do 
so in Baluchistan did not bear fruit for a long time. The federal 
government, therefore, felt the need for repression, so that the 
political forces which represented the majority in the province 
were broken and humiliated. No well-wisher of Pakistan would 
like to draw a parallel between what was happening in Baluchistan 
with what had happened in East Bengal two years earlier. But one 
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would .be blind to the realities if one did not notice the existence 
of similar elements in the Baluchistan situation, all of which were 
the Government’s own creation. 

Four divisions of the army were supposed to be dealing with a 
so-called secessionist movement. The disruptive elements were said 
to have imported large quantities of arms from abroad. Bizenjo 
and Mengal, the former Governor and Chief Minister respectively 
of the province belonging to the NAP, and Khair Bux Marri, the 
parly chief, were arrested. Six months after their dismissal from 
power they were facing trial on charges of smuggling, misappro- 
priation of public funds, unauthorized purchase of arms and their 
distribution for subversive purposes, and instigation for lawlessness. 
What added further poignancy to the drama was that a petition 
was filed before the Sind and Baluchistan High Court challenging 
the dismissal of Mengal’s government by Bhutto. 

The situation in other provinces was only a little less frighten- 
ing. The number of political murders was already a legend. 
Political harassment was a daily occurrence. The closure of news- 
papers and the arrests of their editors and other “inconvenient” 
individuals under Defence of Pakistan Rules was resorted to with- 
out the least inhibition. It was due to the utter helplessness of the 
Opposition to demand an improvement of the situation through 
normal means, that it decided to launch civil disobedience from 24 
August. Tite People’s Party might not have been responsible for 
all individual acts of repression and harassment. But it certainly 
had the over-all responsibility for creating the right climate and 
setting proper standards of behaviour. 

The fact that it did not do .so, and the fact that it was to be at 
the helm under the new parliamentary dispensation, created a 
deadly staleness in the entire atmosphere. It rendered the change 
brought in by the enforcement of the new Constitution merely 
sj'mbolic and formal. For this change to be real and effective, the 
People s Party and its leader should have given immediate evidence 
of responding to the needs and aspirations of the people. It should 
have dispelled the impression that it was, after all, a party of feudal 
and big business interests. There was enough scope in the field of 
domestic politics for the People’s Party to act. But there was scope 
also in the field of foreign rchations. 

That confrontation with India had played havoc with the lives of 
Pakistani people did not need to be proved. But Bhutto had failed to 
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establish his credibility with regard to his occasionally professed 
desire that confrontation with India should end. Even if some of the 
humanitarian problems facing the nations of the subcontinent since 
the last war had been resolved as a result of negotiations, there was 
no guarantee that the basic confrontationist posture of Pakistan 
would come to an end in the near future. In fact, the inference that 
could be drawn from Pakistan’s new alliance with Iran and its con- 
tinuing search for arms on the plea of threats from India, was quite 
to the contrary. The spirit of the welfare State, which the new 
Constitution sought to establish, demanded that steps were initiated 
by Bhutto’s Government to lay the basis of positive cooperation 
with India. 

In itself, the establishment of a parliamentary system of 
government in Pakistan within the framework of the demo- 
cratically-adopted Constitution was a very welcome develop- 
ment, and certainly no less welcome for India. It offered scope for 
the evolution of Pakistan as a homogenous and stable State, which 
was itself a prime condition for peace in the subcontinent. But this 
development could be reduced to a ritual if considerations of power 
politics were not subordinated to the good of the people at large. 

Ill-conceived Agitation 

As mentioned earlier, the United Democratic Front of eight 
Opposition parties had launched a civil disobedience movement on 
24 August in protest against the ruling party’s behaviour. But the 
movement proved to be a flop. Many of the demands on which the 
movement was based had, in any case, become redundant with the 
passage of time. Whatever chances of success it had were spoiled by 
the devastating floods which made the agitation appear ill-timed and 
rendered it somewhat counter-productive. 

The civil disobedience movement was really the culmination of a 
non-violent protest which had started taking shape after February 
1973, when the democratic governments in N WFP and Baluchistan, 
composed of NAP-JUI elements, were summarily dismissed. The 
protest began with a demand for the restoration of popular govern- 
ments in the two provinces and included, among their things, 
demands for early enforcement of the new Constitution, ending the 
state of emergency, restoration of fundamental rights, freedom of 
the Press, release of all political prisoners, early repatriation of 
prisoners of war, and so on. 
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As time passed, man'y of these issues had been resolved in some 
manner or the other. Even if their solutions were not to the liking 
of the UDF, they were put beyond the realm of controversy, for 
the time being at least. InNWFP, defections from the NAP made it 
possible for the PPP to institute a majority government (in coalition 
with the United Front and Qayyum Muslim League) within a few 
weeks of the dismissal of the earlier government. As regards the 
new Constitution, it was adopted in April with the support of 
the Opposition, and enforced on 14 August. In mid-September, 
Government sought the sanction of Parliament to extend the 
emergency by another six months. Correspondingly, the Government 
also got Parliament’s sanction to suspend the right of the people to 
move the courts for any violation of fundamental rights during the 
period of the emergency. And further, the demand for an early 
return of the POWS was also met, with the signing of the Delhi 
agreement between India and Pakistan on 28 August 1973. 

Thus, all that remained to constitute what could be regarded as 
the essence of a civil disobedience movement was the Baluchistan 
problem, and dissatisfaction about denial of civil liberties, freedom 
of speech and expression, etc. by the Government. Both of them were 
long-term problems, admitting no easy solution. There was no doubt 
that democracy had been suppressed in Baluchistan. But the situa- 
tion had a different meaning for Bhutto, who looked upon it as an 
area of vital importance to Iran. And friendship with Iran had, of 
late, acquired a deep significance for Pakistan’s territorial integrity, 
and for its future role in the Persian Gulf-lndian Ocean region. 
Therefore, considerations of democracy (or the lack of it) appeared 
small and sentimental as compared with the vital national necessity 
of having in Baluchistan an administrative environment in which 
Irnn should find it easy to function. 

Similarly, the problem of the restoration of fundamental rights 
and complete freedom of speech and expression did not admit an 
easy solution. To begin with, it is difficult to visualize a society — 
even with the best claims to democracy — in which there is complete 
freedom of speech and expression. But in Pakistan, which has 
had hardly a day of political stability since its creation, it would be 
impossible for any ruler to allow a considerable measure of 
freedom for years to come. 

There is in Pakistan a constant fear of threat to the established 
order, whether from inside or outside the country. For instance, even 
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after sufficient evidence of India’s intentions was available through 
the Simla and Delhi Agreement, Aziz Ahmed thought it necessary to 
justify the continuation of a state of emergt ncy in his country on 
the plea that India still had a confrontationist posture towards 
Pakistan. Addressing the National Assembly of Pakistan in mid- 
September, Aziz Ahmed said that this was evident from the conti- 
nued deployment of the bulk of Indian troops on Pakistan’s borders, 
increased military expenditure by India and the receipt of military 
equipment by India from the Soviet Union. 

This being so, a civil disobedience movement launched in the best 
of circumstances would have had a limited chance of success. But 
even this was thwarted by floods, which were tentatively estimated to 
have caused the country a damage of over Rs 250 crores in various 
sectors. A total of 10 million acres of land was affected, out of which 
3.5 million acres was under cultivation. The floods hit about 10,000 
villages, affected about eight million people and destroyed over 
500,000 houses. 

The floods affected the civil disobedience movement in two ways. 
Logistically, the UDF leadership found it difficult to coordinate the 
movement all over the country because of disruption of communica- 
tions. Politically, this sounded ridiculous, talking of democracy and 
fundamental rights when the Government, functioning within the 
larger framework of democracy, was engaged in the colossal task of 
meeting a great national disaster. 

Another factor which led to the virtual collapse of the movement 
was the anomalies within the UDF. The NAP-JUI coalition was 
supposed to be the strongest and most articulate component of the 
UDF, apart from the Jamaat-i-Islami. Much had happened to 
darken the image of NAP-JUI since the days of their rule in NWFP 
and Baluchistan. It was not certain how far the coalition still 
survived,judgingby the defections in NWFP. Besides, many leading 
lights of the NAP had defected to join the ranks of the Tehriq-e- 
Isteqlal or other parties in Peshawar, and in other towns in Punjab 
and Sind. And further, the departure to Kabul of Ajmal Khan 
Khattak, the former Secretary-General of the NAP, only strengthen- 
ed the enemies of the party in their propaganda that the party was 
anti-national. Matters had been made worse by Afghanistan’s 
denunciation of Pakistan at the Algiers non-aligned conference in 
September. 

Bhutto drove the last nail into the coffin of this movement by 
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ensuring the return of Pakistani prisoners of war through the Delhi 
Agreement. The agreement could not but be welcomed by most of the 
Opposition parties. Simultaneously, Bhutto conducted an extensive 
tour of turbulent Baluchistan. While he utilized the occasion to size 
up the situation, he tried to win the people’s admiration through 
announcement of various relief and reform measures. According to 
some accounts, he successfully neutralized a certain amount of 
opposition in the province. 

In a broadcast to the nation on the eve of his departure for 
America in the third week of September, Bhutto called upon the 
Opposition to enter into a dialogue with the Government. He was 
once again speaking from a position of strength. 


Opposition's Decline 

In the next few weeks, sensational events took place in Pakistan— 
without, however, creating a ripple on the surface of the country’s 
politics. An attempt was made on the life of Khan Abdul Wall 
Khan, President of the National Awami Party and Leader of the 
Opposition in the National Assembly, perhaps for the fourth time 
during a period of two years. While Wall Khan escaped unhurt, one 
of his servants was killed. But the country’s expression of anger was 
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The Opposition had made a valuable contribution to the grow« 
of democracy in the country since the fall of Yahya Khan. But fas 
the Opposition’s continuing pressure, which forced the Governmetf 
to enter into a dialogue with it on many occasions, martial la 
would not have been lifted and replaced by an Interim Constitutio 
in as early as April 1972. Again, the country would have got some 
thing other than a parliamentary system of government if th 
Opposition had not been steadfast cp, it Furthermore, the Constitu- 
tion which was given to the country would 'have been far less 
democratic and federal than it turned out to be if the Opposition 
were relaxed during the making of the Constitution. But having 
contributed to the emergence of democracy, the Opposition was not 
able to protect it, although the fault was not entirely its own. 

A party in power may seldom be bothered about democratic 
norms. But this is especially so in Pakistan, where the People’s 
Party has been ruling in a reckless manner. Bhutto and his party have 
made the maximum contribution to the decline of the Opposition 
and, in the process, have weakened democracy. 

The dismissal of the governors in NWFP and Baluchistan in 
February 1973 had been absolutely uncalled for, and could be 
understood only in terms of Bhutto’s attempt to extend his domain to 
these two provinces also. The imposition of Section 144 in Punjab 
and Sind and the connivance in the disruption of Opposition 
meetings in early 1973, sometimes involving brutal assaults on 
Opposition leaders, were intended to demoralize and defeat the 
Opposition by underhand means. The arrests of political leaders 
and newspaper editors, along with the ban on the publication of 
papers, also muffled the voices of protest. 

The limits to which a government could go in suppressing 
Opposition was illustrated by the classic case of Baluchistan. When 
“gold and guns” failed to convert a minorty into a majority in the 
provincial assembly some members of the majority party had to be 
arrested so that the minority appeared to be in a majority when the 
assembly was convened. There were rumours in as early as 1973 
that the National Awami Party, whom the Government considered' 
as the main source of trouble in Baluchistan, might eventually be 
banned, although this ban materialized in February 1975. 

Apart from the wilful destruction of Opposition inherent in 
these acts, the ruling party also contributed to Opposition decline 
through the success of some of its policies at home and abroad 
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c onoinicstability brought about at home, and the way in which it 
A t the flood disaster, had earned dividends for the PPP. Similarly, 
t.e evacuation of territories occupied by India during the last war 
tnd the agreement on the repatriation of prisoners of war did not 
cave much to be said by the Opposition in the realm of foreign 
jolicy. 

But the Opposition can also claim enough credit for the plight in 
which it finds itself todav. P-^re;y has it presented a picture of unity, 
so as to be taken seriously as an alternative to the ruling party. 
The formation of the United Democratic Front by eight Opposition 
parties was a golden opportunity. But the Tehriq-e-Isteqlal headed 
by Air Marshal Asghar Khan, with a lot of influence in urban 
Punjab and a great political potential, chose to stay out. After a 
time, the conservative Jamaat-i-Islami — which is an important 
constituent of the UDF — also developed differences with the Front 
with regard to methods of agitation. 

The biggest undoing of the Opposition, however, has been the 
mistakes committed by the NAP. This was one party which was 
talked of as being, potentially, a viable alternative to the PPP. But 
in political acumen and maturity, its leadership did not prove a 
patch on its adversaries. Its foremost blunder was its resignation 
from the government of NWFP in February 1973 — on the mis- 
placed assumption that it would generate pressure in the country in 
favour of the restoration of a NAP-JUl government in Baluchistan, 
and a NAP government in the Frontier. 

But the NAP spoilt its image in other ways too. It cannot disown 
responsibility for contributing to the crisis connected with the 
constitutional accord of October 1972. Besides, it never completely 
succeeded in washing out the charge that it had extra-territorial 
links and secessionist aims. The fact that Ajmal Khattak, its former 
Secretary-General, escaped to Afghanistan and functioned from 
there, seen especially in the context of the new Afghan regime's 
hostile posture towards Pakistan, made the NAP’s position still 
more vulnerable. Further fuel to the anti-NAP fire was provided by 
the remark of Arbab Sikandcr Khan, the former NAP Governor 
of NWFP, that the Afghan delegate’s statement in regard to 
Pakistan at the Algiers non-aligned summit meeting of 1973, was 
intended to be harmless. 

The ill-timed civil disobedience movement launched by the 
Opposition sshen floods were ravaging Pakistan, was the last act 
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of stupidity which contributed to the Opposition’s decline by the 
end of 1973. A meagre Opposition with a bleak future thus 
characterized the pattern of democracy in Pakistan at the end of 
two years of existence of the new Pakistan. 
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The Third Consembly 

The first ever directly elected Constituent Assembly of Pakistan 
met on 14 April 1972— the third assembly engaged in the task of 
Constitution-making. 

Its brief, three-day session was meant primarily to clothe the 
country in a demoeratic-political structure which Would derive 
strength and sustenance from the will of the people, so that the 
possibility of the armed forces again imposing their will over the 
nation could be pre-empted. This was sought to be achieved by 
passing a vote of confidence in Bhutto’s Government, by adopting an 
Interim Constitution, and by appointing an all-party committee to 
draft a permanent Constitution. In the process, an assurance that 
martial law would be lifted on 21 April was also obtained from 
the Government. These were momentous developments with long- 
term implications. 
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National Assembly in the same way as provincial ministers were 
responsible to provincial legislatures. 

The Government did not see any anomaly in this arrangement 
for, as Radio Pakistan explained, the National Assembly could 
overrule the president if, upon refusal by him to give assent to a 
bill, it passed the bill again after reconsidering it, with 75 members 
voting for it. Besides, one of the amendments introduced in the 
Draft Interim Constitution, provided for the impeachment of the 
president if he took any unconstitutional step. Further, the absence 
of a provision for the office of the prime minister was sought to 
be explained by the Law Minister, by saying that even during 1947 
and 1955 the country had had a prime minister without a specific 
provision for this office in the constitutional documents on which ' 
the Government was based. If the National Assembly wanted this 
office, it could still have it after normal constitutional life was 
resumed on 21 April. 

Theoretically, the argument was not disputable. But the omis- 
sion was obviously deliberate. Evidently, Bhutto had learnt a 
major lesson from Pakistan’s constitutional history, which was full 
of instances of arbitrary behaviour by heads of State, in absolute 
disregard of the majority support enjoyed by a particular prime 
minister in the National Assembly. In choosing to combine the 
offices of head of State and Government in one person, Bhutto had 
eliminated the possibility of dual authority existing at the top, 
realizing that parliamentary traditions had not yet taken root in 
the country. 

Another innovation in the Interim Constitution (introduced 
again in the light of past experience), was the provision that a vote 
of no-confidence in a chief minister would not be moved in the 
provincial assembly unless the name of another assembly member 
was put forward as that of successor. This was intended to guard 
against disruption of constitutional life in a province for an unduly 
long period. 

There was, however, one important aspect with respect to which 
Pakistan did not appear to have learnt any lesson from the past: 
namely, the relationship of religion with the polity. According to 
the Constitution, the State was to be known as the Islamic Republic 
of Pakistan. One of the policy principles stated that no law would 
be repugnant to the teachings and requirements of Islam, and all 
existing laws be brought in conformity with the Holy Quran and 
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Sunnah. The Constitution also provided for an Advisory Council of 
Islamic Ideology to ensure that the laws conformed to the teachings 
and requirements of Islam. 

However, broadly speaking, these provisions were contained 
in earlier Constitutions too. In other words, Bhutto’s Government 
wanted to attach the same degree of importance to Islam as an 
element in Pakistani nationalism, as was attached by earlier govern- 
ments, despite the breakaway of East Pakistan and the near- total 
disappearance of the Hindu minority from the country’s demogra- 
phic map. This importance to religion in the country’s political 
structure was neither necessary in the changed context, nor desi- 
rable if Pakistan was to develop as a modern state. Realizing this, 
Malik Mohammad Zafar, a People’s Party MNA, proposed that 
the country be named the Socialist Republic of Pakistan. Maulana 
Ghulam Ghaus Hazarvi, leader of the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam, 
which sees the role of religion differently, desired that the word 
“Muslim” be defined properly in the Constitution. 

With regard to the quantum of provincial autonomy, the Interim 
Constitution provisions broadly conformed to the position that 
existed till October 1955, on the basis of the Government of India 
Act of 1935, as modified by the Independence Act of 1947. These 
Acts were heavily biased in favour of a strong Centre. That the pro- 
vinces were far from satisfied under this dispensation was obvious 
from the fact that East Bengal’s demand for autonomy became 
increasingly articulate and forceful during this period. Therefore, 
the distribution of subjects between the Centre and provinces was a 
question whose settlement called for a great deal of statesmanship 
during the drafting of the permanent Constitution. 

A redeeming feature, however, was the provision, introduced as 
an amendment, that the provincial governments would be empower- 
ed to use provincial languages, although provincial legislation and 
statements would be issued in both the national and provincial 
languages. This assuaged provincial feelings a great deal, for it was 
one issue which had violently disturbed peace and order in Sind a 
few weeks earlier. 


The National Assembly 

After holding a brief session on 14 July to ratify the Simla Agree- 
ment, Pakistan’s National Assembly met again on 14 August 1972. 
According to the original scheme, the August session was to be 
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devoted to the discussion and adoption of a permanent Constitu- 
tion. This was not possible because the report of the Constitution 
Committee had been delayed. The question of the recognition of 
Bangladesh was therefore expected to take precedence in the 
National Assembly proceedings, also because the issue should 
.have been resolved before the next Indo-Pakistan summit, schedul- 
ed for September. The assembly, in addition, had to approve about 
20 ordinances promulgated by the Central Government on impor- 
tant sub jets. 

A decision on the recognition of Bangladesh had been delayed 
because it involved national susceptibilities in a way no other issue 
did. At the same time the urgency of recognition was dictated by 
the fact that the release of Pakistani POWs could not be negotiated 
with Bangladesh unless it was recognized. In an attempt to prepare 
the nation in favour of recognition, the Pakistani Information 
Minister Maulana KausarNiazi said that when the question was to 
be discussed in the forthcoming session of the National Assembly, 
it could be approached in two ways: “One is of adopting an atti- 
tude of hatred, and the other is to establish our relations with 
Muslim Bengal and pave the way for gradual removal of misunder- 
standings.” Niazi pleaded for the adoption of a realistic stand, 
rather than their being “swayed by emotions”. 

The National Awami Party and Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam had 
also indicated their desire to recognize Bangladesh in the course 
of the National Assembly debate on the Simla Agreement in July. 
But opposition to the recognition issue had been expressed by the 
Council Muslim League, Jamaat-i-Islami and other like-minded 
parties. It was to this irrational sector of opinion that a number of 
seasoned and sober commentators addressed themselves, urging the 
adoption of a reasonable attitude. For instance, dwelling on some 
of the dangers of not recognizing Bangladesh, M.B. Naqvi wrote in 
the Dawn: 


Our men may keep on languishing in Indian camps; the trials 
[of war criminals] would be certain to take place in a mamer that 
would do us the maximum damages, and the situation m ^astoir 
would stay where it has been since December 1971, with the 
impact on Kashmiris of the loss of East Pakistan becoming 

harder still. 
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Writing in the same paper Sycd Najiullah, the influential 
columnist, castigated the “uninitiated ones, or those who have 
been victims of their own propaganda and prisoners of slogans they 
have heard over the years” for opposing the recognition of 
Bangladesh, and said: 

The majority part of what once was Pakistan insists that it 
should be recognised as a separate State and its Government as 
that State’s lawful government. Like the six points of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rahman, this is less than what they could demand if 
they intended mischief. 

Independent and articulate opinion was thus gradually veering 
the nation towards recognition, and it ivas being speculated that 
the National Assembly, driven by a collective realization of the 
immediate stakes involved, if not the long-term interests to be Served, 
might, without much difficulty, vote in favour of recognition. 

The National Assembly had to take up some aspects of Consti- 
tution-making also, judging by the ongoing debate with regard to 
a permanent Constitution between the Central Government on the 
one hand and the NAP-JUI alliance on the other. A mild contro- 
versy had been created when NWFP Chief Minister Maulana 
Mufti Mahmud alleged that the Government of Pakistan was 
delaying the framing of the new Constitution because the ruling 
party wanted to make the Interim Constitution permanent. The 
provocation for this allegation was an earlier statement by Central 
Law Minister Mahmud Ali Kasuri, that the draft of the new 
Constitution would not be ready for presentation to the National 
Assembly on 14 August, as originally scheduled, and would have 
to be presented by October, or latest by the year’s end. Despite the 
fairly reasonable and elaborate explanation for tlris delay given by 
Kasuri, the controversy had left behind some bitterness. 

More fundamental, however, was the controversy about basic 
features of the Constitution. The Minister for Law, who was also 
Chairman of the Constitution Committee of the National Assembly, 
divulged that the Constitution was likely to provide for an elected 
president at the Centre, the Central Cabinet being made responsi- 
ble to the National Assembly to give it a parliamentary character. 
The assembly, it had been stated, would be able to exercise 
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control over the cabinet through refusing, if necessary, to grant the 
salaries of ministers. 

This was certainly not the parliamentary pattern, even if the 
law minister had chosen to call it by this name. Mahmudul Haq 
Usmani, General Secretary of NAP, had immediately reacted by 
stating that his party “will oppose tooth and nail every attempt to 
deprive the country of a true federal parliamentary system”. Khan 
Abdul Wali Khan, the NAP chief, had also reminded the People’s 
Party of its agreement with NAP for the restoration of a “federal 
parliamentary system” in the country. The People’s Party was 
perhaps trying to eliminate the dangers of a dual authority at the 
top — i.e. a real head and a constitutional head — because of the 
havoc played by such a structure in Pakistani politics in the past. 
But the centralization of authority, implicit in the presidential 
system, aroused justifiable fears among Opposition parties with 
regard to its impact on democracy. 

Controversy had also arisen on the question of provincial auto- 
nomy vis-a-vis the new Constitution. ’While Frontier Chief Minister 
Maulana Mufti Mahmud had said that the provinces should have 
“complete autonomy and full control over their means of income”, 
the Morning News, a Trust paper, had editorially questioned^ the 
wisdom of such demands being made at this juncture. 

The National Assembly met on 14 August and extended, fill the 
end of the year, the time limit for the Constitution Committee’s sub- 
mission of the Draft Constitution. Further, the National Assembly 
approved 22 ordinances which had been promulgated since it met 
last. The assembly adjourned on 16 August, to meet again on 
25 August as the Constitution-making body. 

The assembly session on 25 August turned out to be the noisiest 
one. Desks were thumped; threats, insults and insinuations were 
hurled around. There was a virtual revolt by the vocal section of 
the People’s Party against its own leadership. 

The simmering discontent in the People’s Party had come to 
the fore. The occasion was the law minister’s motion to introduce 
a bill to amend the Interim Constitution. The amendments pertain- 
ed to extending the life of the Interim Constitution, curtailing the 
powers of the judiciary, making the process of impeachment of the 
president more difficult, and provisions enabling the Government to 
disqualify members of the National Assembly. So fierce was the 
attack by PPP rebels and other Opposition members that the law 
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minister was forced to withdraw the motion. The speaker abruptly 
adjourned the assembly without fixing a date for its recall. 

Fearful Ordeal 

The task of Constitution-making in Pakistan was aptly described 
as a “fearful ordeal” by the Dawn in an editorial in October. The 
problem had been highlited by the resignation of Minister for Law 
and Parliamentary Affairs Mian Mahmud Ali Kasuri. President 
Bhutto, while accepting the resignation, explained his earlier reluc- 
tance to relieve Mian Kasuri, by stating that he did not want Con- 
stitution-making to be delayed by even a day. One could appre- 
ciate his anxiety to ensure that the Constitution was adopted by the 
prevalent deadline, i.e. 23 March or 21 April 1973. But the delay 
was being caused not by the change of a minister but by the stand 
taken by Bhutto on two basic issues involved in Constitution- 
making. 

One of the two issues was whether the pattern of government be 
parliamentary or presidential. That nearly all political parties 
advocated a parliamentary system of government in the 1970 
elections, was a measure of the country’s disgust with the presiden- 
tial system of government, one variety of which had been intro- 
duced and operated by General Ayub Khan. The Awami League, 
which now ruled in Bangladesh, had already drafted the country’s 
Constitution on the parliamentary pattern. But Bhutto, equally 
committed to this system until he assumed power, had tended to 
change his preferences with the passage of time. He squarely told 
an audience in Lahore in early October, that in the light of past 
experience, the Westminster model of government could not be 
adopted in the country. This confirmed the fears of his critics that 
in the name of political stability, Bhutto was trying to perpetuate 
personal power. 

Right-wing politicians, however, had chosen to remain ambig- 
uous, if not quiet, on this issue. Their most reactionary colleague, 
Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, had been expressing unqualified 
support for everything that Bhutto did. But the NAP-JUI coalition, 
ruling in the two provinces of the Frontier and Baluchistan, had 
been most vocal and forthright in demanding a parliamentary 
government on the Westminster model. Besides, an influential 
section of the PPP, led by former Law Minister Kasuri, favoured 
this model. 
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What the supporters of this model wanted was that the Consti- 
tution explicitly recognize the absolute sovereignty of Parliament, 
so that unmitigated executive power did not play havoc in the 
country. But perhaps they would have been satisfied with an alter- 
native model, had they been assured that it would provide for 
proper checks and balances on executive power — as was the case 
with the American constitutional system. On this Bhutto continued 
to remain blissfully silent. The suspicion that naturally arose was 
that he wanted to have a parliament without its sovereignty, and a 
president without requisite legislative and judicial checks on his 
authority.. 

The second issue that divided Bhutto and his opponents was the 
quantiun of provincial autonomy that the new Constitution was to 
provide. Here again the PPPandNAP, in their electionmanifestoes, 
were almost equally committed to maximum provincial autonomy. 
But Bhutto had gradually veered to the idea of a strong Centre, 
and had firmly rejected the repeated view of the NAP-JUI alliance 
that the Centre be responsible only for defence, foreign affairs, 
currency and communications. In this, Bhutto had the definite 
support of right-wing politicians, who went to the extent of col- 
luding with Bhutto’s ministers in concocting what was termed as 
the “London Plan”. Evidence of how out of tune with reality these 
politicians were, was provided by a statement of Hassan A. Sheikh, 
President of newly-formed Pakistan Muslim League, into which 
had merged the former Council and Convention Muslim Leagues. 
Sheikh, in his first Press conference, said that “East Pakistan was 
an integral part of Pakistan, and the Pakistan Muslim League was 
dedicated to work for the unity of East and West Pakistan”. 

To the dismay of these elements, the London Plan did not get 
off the ground. No one could produce evidence to support the in- 
sinuation that NAP and JUI loyalty to the country was question- 
able. Frontier Chief Minister Maulana Mufti Mahmud, Baluchis- 
tan Governor Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, and other leaders belonging to 
the NAP-JUI alliance, had endlessly stated that the future of these 
two provinces could not be conceived of except as integral parts of 
Pakistan. Besides, objective conditions in these two provinces — 
vis-a-vis the rest of the country — were quite different from those in 
the former State of East Pakistan. Khan Abdul Wali Khan took 
cognizance of these conditions in an interview to the London 
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correspondent of the Down. Referring to the question of provincial 
autonomy, he said: 

Pakistan Army’s surrender in East Pakistan last December, and 
the fact that Pakistan today is geographically contiguous should 
make us think anew about the issue of provincial autonomy. 
Our party would be prepared to eoncede more powers to the 
Centre provided we have a proper parliamentary Constitution. 


This modification in Wali Khan’s stand on the question of 
autonomy, which had been welcomed by responsible sections of 
Pakistani opinion, should have further satisfied Bhutto that the 
demand for provincial autonomy was not related to secessionist 
goals. Besides, Bhutto should have had sufiSclent faith in the ability 
of his Government to keep the country united, given its then com- 
pactness, which made it logistically possible for the army to extend 
its long arm to all corners of the country without any obstacle. In 
the interest of democratic stability in a plural society, he should 
have also, therefore, tried to resolve the question of autonomy in a 
spirit of utmost mutual accommodation. If, however, Bhutto had 
failed to find acceptable solutions to these two problems of Con- 
stitution-making, the gulf between the PPP-dominated Centre and 
the NAP-JUI-ruled provinces of NWFP and Baluchistan would 
have grown wider — much sooner than it eventually did. 


New Constitutional Scheme 

But on 1 November, details were available to enable an assess- 
ment of the new constitutional formula agreed upon on 20 October 
by ten leaders of seven parliamentary parties of Pakistan. In 
differences on Constitution-making that 
had divided the Pakistan People’s Party from the National Awami 
a y an t e amiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam, it is necessary to examine 
the nature of compromise arrived at between their apparently 
irreconcilable views. How the demands for maximum provincial 
autonomy on the one hand and a powerful Centre, verging on a 
and how 0° the other, had been stitched together, 

WhTe? i questions, 

mentarv to Opposition wishes, a parlia- 

responsibilitv t ° implicit in which is the executive’s 

responsibility to the legislature, Bhutto succeeded in introducing 
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a set of unusual provisions which more than made up for the 
weaknesses feared by him in a parliamentary system. These provi- 
sions were; (o) in order to he valid, a motion expressing want of 
confidence in the prime minister must also name his successor; 

(b) such a motion cannot be moved during the budget session; 

(c) once a motion of want of confidence is defeated, a subsequent 
one cannot be tabled within a period of six months and (d) for a 
period of 15 years or three general elections thereafter, whichever 
is longer, such a motion has to be passed by a majority of not less 
than two-thirds of the total membership of the National Assembly. 

These provisions would undoubtedly have ensured ministerial 
stability, which was the prime consideration in Bhutto’s mind. 
This also explained his preference for a presidential system on the 
French model. But, as a seasoned commentator, M.B. Naqvi, 
pointed out, in its anxiety to avoid making the fall of govern- 
ments an everyday affair, “it looks as if the ruling party has 
overshot the mark”. The scheme contained quite a few anomalies. 
The foremost was that it would enable a minority government to 
stay put until the term of the National Assembly had expired. 
Opposition leader Air Marshal Asghar Khan put it dramatically, 
by stating that a government enjoying 34 per cent support in the 
National Assembly could go on ruling for a pretty long time. 
Besides, an anomaly would arise if 51 per cent of the National 
Assembly members threw out a money bill, or even a budget, and 
the Government still went on ruling. 

Looking at the distribution of power between the Centre and 
the provinces, one found a federal list containing 60 subjects, and 
a concurrent list containing 47. The residuary powers vested in the 
provinces. The federal list was striking. It included a wide range of 
subjects — much more than defence, foreign affairs, currency and 
communications — which constituted the charter of autonomy 
originally demanded by the parties ruling in NWFP and Baluchis- 
tan. For instance, it included foreign trade, railways, mineral oil 
and natural gas, industrial development (including the Water and 
Power Development Authority and the Industrial Development 
Corporation), nuclear energy, taxes on income other than agricul- 
tural income, national planning and economic coordination, and 
so on. These were certainly not “subsidiary subjects”, as claimed 
by Baluchistan Governor Mir Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, who was 
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trying to defend the constitutional formula as being in accord with 
the NAP stand. 

Besides, the formula was silent on which law was to prevail (in 
the event of a conflict between central law and provincial law), on 


any subject in the concurrent list. If the usual practice of the supe- 
riority of central law held good, it would amount to a further 
accretion of strength at the Centre. The provinces had undoubtedly 
the satisfaction of having residuary powers with them. Besides, 
their financial needs had been taken care of by the provisions that 
the net proceeds from excise duty and royalty recovered at well- 
head on natural gas would be paid to the province where the well- 
head was situated, and the net profits derived by the federal 
government or the WAPDA from the bulk generation of power at 
a hydro-electric station located in a province, would be paid to 
that province. But in the overall scheme of things, one would tend 
to agree with Dawns editorial comment that “the Centre envisaged 


will be as strong as the one the Indian Union possesses.” And if 
the NAP and JUI leaders regarded this scheme as satisfactory, 
even if it meant a modification of their original demands, they 
seemed to have deserved the nation’s felicitations. 

^ A few more aspects of the constitutional scheme deserve atten- 
tion. The Senate, which was visualized as the Upper House of the 
Central Legislature, was devoid of power. It would have nothing to 
do with money bills. In all matters on the federal list— with the ex- 
ception of three it would only have recommendatory and delaying 
powers. In the three subjects excepted here, and in all matters on 

aI'IT differed from the National 
Assembly, the matter would be resolved by a joint session of the 

harHiv ^ through a majority vote. Thus even the Senate had 
provinces^° ^ watchdog of the interests of the 


shall be t mentioned that “fundamental rights 

ot done th ‘ 

so Tested ^^^^ief here, if the rufng party 

judiciary it rem ' there was provision for an independent 

to act as’ a mia whether it would be empowered 

10 act ^ a guardian of fundamental rights. 

the repubUctyoulT^*^^ the usual Islamic provisions. The name of 

made Thtrr. "Islamic”. No law would be 

^ ^h>ch was repugnant to the Quran and the Sunnah. There 
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would be an Islamic Advisory Council, Islam would be the State 
religion of Pakistan. And finally, the head of State would have to 
declare in a suitable form that he was a Muslim. This unnecessary 
needling of the minorities could have been avoided, and Pakistan 
at this stage could have been salvaged from its medieval ethos, but 
for the compulsion to satisfy right-wing parties. 

A notable feature of the constitutional scheme was that it was 
specifically designed for West Pakistan alone. The sovereign exist- 
ence of Bangladesh had thus been recognized implicitly, even if its 
formal recognition took more time. 

The constitutional accord was obviously an evidence of the 
spirit of compromise and accommodation shown by the parties 
starkly aware of the need for national survival. The accord could 
certainly be viable if this spirit continued to sustain the behaviour 
of political parties till the Constitution Bill was adopted by the 
National Assembly. 

The Constitution Committee of the National Assembly complet- 
ed the draft of a permanent Constitution in accordance with the 
agreed formula and formally submitted it to the Constituent 
Assembly on 31 December 1973, the revised deadline laid down 
for the purpose. The Committee took 48 sittings to complete this 
task. While adequate details of the Constitution were not yet avail- 
able, the fact that the draft was completed was in itself a laudable 
achievement. 

However, some members of the Constitution Committee had 
appended a note of dissent. The controversial clauses, which 
included provisions pertaining to the election of the prime minister 
by the National Assembly, the vote of no-confidence against the 
prime minister, and powers of the Upper House of the federal 
legislature, were bound to be actively debated in the National 
Assembly. Meanwhile, Bhutto had stated that wherever difficulty 
arose, he would invoke his party majority to get such clauses 
approved. However, for the time being it was important that a task 
which appeared to be supremely difficult (particularly after the 
resignation from the Constitution Committee of Mir Ghaus Baksh 
Bizenjo, the NAP representative, and open criticism cf the consti- 
tutional formula by some leading lights of the PPP, like Mian 
Mahmud Ali Kasuri), had been achieved. 
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Opposition’s Dissent 

Within a few weeks of the submission of the Draft Constitution, 
the country was faced with a serious crisis. As stated in the second 
chapter, the Opposition behaved in a funny manner. Having 
appended their signatures to the constitutional accord of 20 
October, which formed the basis of the Draft Constitution, they 
had now raised fundamental objections to it. They had appended 
notes of dissent to the report of the Constitution Committee. 
The objections covered a wide range of questions. Pandora’s box 
had been opened after the National Awami Party’s National 
Council reviewed the constitutional accord on Wall Khan’s return 
from London. Other Opposition parties followed suit. They chal- 
lenged various provisions of the accord, particularly those pertain- 
ing to the election, tenure and powers of the prime minister. 

Bhutto and his spokesmen repeated the threat that the PPP, with 
its majority, would get its own Constitution passed in the National 
Assembly if the constitutional accord was broken by its signatories. 
Khan Abdul Wali Khan, Maulana Mufti Mahmud, and other 
Opposition leaders responded by saying that a Constitution given 
by the PPP would not be acceptable to the nation. The PPP repre- 
sented only two of the four provinces. The occasion for frank debate 
and mutual accommodation on constitutional matters had thus 
been turned into a national confrontation between warring politi- 
cal leaders representing narrowly conceived interests. 

In this atmosphere of suspicion and hatred, an incident took 
place in the National Assembly in which Khan Wali Khan was 
alleged to have assaulted and thrc.atcncd to shoot Law and Parlia- 
mentary Affairs Minister Abdul Hafeez Pirzada. The incident was 
followed by a boycott of the National Assembly by all Opposition 
groups, until they were assured that the People’s Party was prepar- 
ed to cooperate with them in bringing about a democratic way of 
life in the country and submitting to the rule of law. In the wake 
of this incident, Khan Wali Khan disclosed having “undeniable 
proof th.at Home Minister Abdul Qasyum Khan had been 
instructed by President Bhutto to murder Wali Khan, as well as 
31 other political opponents. 

P.ikistani politics w.is in a state of chaos, with alt major parties 
equally to bl.nmc. Even the National Awami Party, which was 
usu.aliy the champion of the rule of law and decent political 
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behaviour, could not be absolved of a large measure of responsi- 
bility for this. It should have responded differently to Constitution- 
making, having initially allowed its representative to sign the 
constitutional accord. The position of the PPP was no more envi- 
able. Constitution-making remained still a Herculean task, despite 
the threatened use of its majority in the National Assembly. 

While the PPP had been accusing the NAP and other Opposition 
parties of having gone back on the accord, it was left to Sardar 
Shaukat Hayat Khan to disclose the extent to which the PPP itself 
had violated the accord. Among other things, a serious violation 
allegedly committed by the PPP was the retaining of both the 
Political Parties Act and the provision of a two-thirds majority for 
a no-confidence vote in the Draft Constitution. The Political 
Parties Act put a check on crossing the floor by members of 
various parties. The October accord envisaged that if the provision 
of a two-thirds majority was to be retained, the Political Parties 
Act would go. 

The Opposition parties had come out with the strange interpre- 
tation that the accord was not binding unless confirmed by the 
parties, and that the leaders had signed it in their individual capa- 
cities. Despite many joint meetings of the Opposition parties to 
consider the question, they had not been able to decide, until the 
beginning of February, whether to resume attending the Constituent 
Assembly session which they had boycotted in early January. The 
need of the hour was an immediate reconciliation between the PPP 
and the Opposition on Constitution-making. The most realistic 
suggestion in this respect had been made by S.M. Zafar, former 
Central Law Minister. According to him, the impasse could be 
broken if the PPP withdrew the two-thirds-majority clause, in return 
for which the NAP, JUI and others would withdraw their notes of 
dissent on issues like the powers of the Senate, provincial subjects, 
fundamental rights, etc. A series of talks were held between Bhutto 
and Wall Khan to resolve the deadlock. 

A Constitution At Last 

Pakistan ultimately had a Constitution adopted for the first time by 
representatives of the people. The permanent Constitution was 
adopted by the National Assembly on 10 April, and authenticated 
by President Bhutto — amidst enormous celebration — on 12 April. 
It was to come into force on a date to be fixed by the Government, 
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but not later than 15 August. The bitter controversy attending the 
process of its adoption apart, the mere fact of adopting the Con- 
stitution was of historic importance, not only for Pakistan but for 
the entire subcontinent, inasmuch as it promised less political 
instability in the region. 

By the time the Constitution Bill went through the second 
reading, the gap between the official and Opposition viewpoints 
had been narrowed considerably by the amendments unilaterally 
introduced by the ruling party. And yet the Opposition was insist- 
ing on the boycott of the Constituent Assembly, perhaps more out 
of pique at the political humiliation suffered by it earlier than out 
of any fundamental differences. However, the situation was saved 
by a last-minute compromise move. The Constitution was finally 
adopted by 125 votes out of 128 present and voting in a House 
of 144. 

Nobody would ever doubt that what Bhutto wanted to give to the 
country was a completely authoritarian political system under the 
facade of democracy, and whatever concessions he made had been 
forced out of him by a determined Opposition. It must, however, 
be acknowledged that Bhutto displayed an uncanny instinct of sur- 
vival and a highly pragmatic approach in agreeing to some funda- 
mental modifications in his original proposals. For example, in 
October 1 972, he agreed to have a parliamentary system of govern- 
ment rather than the presidential one, which he was known to have 
preferred. In April 1973 he agreed to withdraw the Political Parties 
Act of 1962, which had been protected under the Draft Constitu- 
tion. Thus, by making modifications in the initially extreme posi- 
tions taken by him on all basic issues, he sought to create for 
himself the image of a genuine democrat — although what emerged 
in the process was a document half-way between democracy and 
dictatorship. 

Broadly, the Constitution could be said to have provided for a 
parliamentary form of government with a federal structure, an 
independent judiciary to protect fundamental rights of the people, 
and a statement of the principles of policy which should guide the 
formulation of laws. It should be interesting to note the conces- 
sions made by Bhutto to the Opposition in Constitution-making, and 
the extent to which they would make the Constitution democratic. 

The foremost concession was the withdrawal, from the Constitu- 
tion, of protection given to the Political Parties Act of 1962, which 
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provided that a member of the National Assembly would have to 
resign and seek fresh election if he voted against his party whip. 
The Opposition members had been complaining that they had 
agreed to the two-thirds-majority clause in the constitutional accord 
of 20 October on the condition that the Political Parties Act would 
no longer be held valid. The ruling party allegedly violated this 
commitment while presenting the Draft Constitution. A related 
concession was the reduction of the validity of the two-thirds- 
majority clause from a period of 15 to ten years. 

The ruling party bowed to Opposition wishes in regard to two 
other extremely controversial articles, and amended them accord- 
ingly. According to one amendment the president, instead of the 
prime minister, would have the power to raise and maintain 
armed forces and the reserves, to grant commissions, to appoint the 
chiefs of staff of the army, navy and air force, and to determine 
their salaries and allowances. According to the other amendment, 
the judges of superior courts would be removable by Parliament in 
a specified manner, rather than by the Supreme Judicial Council. 

Another Opposition demand conceded by the ruling party was 
that the voters’ age be reduced from 21 years to 18 — provided that this 
would not be obligatory for the first general election under the new 
Constitution. Yet another amendment provided that the president, 
on the advice of the prime minister, dissolve the National Assembly. 
But the assembly was not to be dissolved as long as a resolution on 
a Vote of no-confidence being discussed in it was not disposed of. 
Other amendments intended to liberalize the political structure, 
provided for ten more seats for women in the National Assembly, 
three more seats for Tribal Areas in the Senate (disallowing those 
who were not members of the assemblies to hold ministerial office), 
and the requirement of an oath to be taken by members of the 
armed forces to uphold the Constitution and not to engage them- 
selves in political activities of any kind. 

A major Opposition demand was that fresh elections be held 
within a period of six months of the commencement of the Consti- 
tution. Although Bhutto turned down the demand on the plea that 
it had nothing to do with Constitution-making, he gave sufficient 
hints that he would not be averse to holding fresh elections if the 
situation so demanded. Pirzada, his Law Minister, went to the 
extent of saying that if the Opposition did not cooperate, the ruling 
party would have the Constitution passed, and then go to the people. 
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The Opposition, having been defeated inside the assembly, would 
be defeated outside too, said the minister. 

A survey of Constitution-making in Pakistan would not be 
compete without reference to some odd provisions which lent to 
this Constitution a distinctive Pakistani character. The preamble 
provided that “sovereignty belongs to the Almighty Allah”, and 
the authority exercised by the people of Pakistan would be “within 
t e imits prescribed by Allah”. Further, reserved seats in all 
provincial assemblies were provided for specific minority commu- 
nities namely Christians, Sikhs, Parsees and Scheduled Castes, the 
being Hindus. And finally, there was a provision 
1 appropriately amended “so as to enable 

the people of the province of East Pakistan, as and when the 

Province and its effect are eliminated, to be 
represented in ihe affairs of the Federation”. 
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The mistrust could be traced back to the constitutional compro- 
mise itself. No one is clear as to what the Opposition gained in 
return for ending the boycott of the assembly. The amendments to 
seven odd Articles which were said to have been introduced as 
a gesture to the Opposition’s willingness to attend the assembly, do 
not measure up to the seriousness and persistence with which the 
Opposition had continued its boycott. Referring to this compro- 
mise, M.B. Naqvi, the well-known Pakistani columnist, wrote 
in the Dawn: 

One keeps on wondering about this understanding: What pre- 
cisely had transpired? What were the terms of the agreement? 
And whether there were any understandings over political 
questions? 

It seems that the Opposition was overtaken by the aura of 
Constitution-making as a supreme and sacred activity and allowed 
itself to be outmanoeuvred by Bhutto for paltry gains. It was afraid 
of the verdict of history if it did not join the National Assembly 
on this solemn occasion. Therefore, when an invitation came for 
the last round of talks with the ruling party, the Opposition 
seized this pretext and settled for the seven amendments without 
waiting to think whether it had won on all the basic points. The 
DDF members voted for the Constitution, signed the document and 
joined the authentication ceremony, but refused to join the nation- 
wide celebrations. Some of them said that while the adoption of 
the Constitution was a historic event, it did not deserve large-scale 
celebrations. Obviously, they had reservations about the final 
document. 

Pointing to some of the inadequacies of the Constitution, S.M. 
Zafar, a former Law Minister in the Central Government of 
Pakistan, said: “In so far as the Constitution purports to be 
parliamentary, it is not for a period of ten years. A prime minister 
is more or less as ‘fixed’ as a president in the USA.” Blaming the 
Opposition in this respect, Zafar asserted: 

Let there be no doubt that the Opposition has not been able to 
highlight this aspect, and has either intentionally or in ignorance 
allowed the Government to have its way. It seems that some of 
the concessions given to the Opposition are due to their not 
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objecting to or not noticing' this bias of the Constitution in 
favour of the ruling party. To my mind, the Opposition has paid 
a heavy price, and this bias of the Constitution requires recon- 
sideration and amendment in due course of time. 


Mir Ali Ahmed Talpur, an MLA who had defected from the 
ruling party some time earlier, and was one of the five MLAs who 
opposed the Constitution, accused the Opposition of “sordid bar- 
gaining”, and of being “a party to palace intrigues” culminating 
in the UDF’s support to the new Constitution. He described the 
adoption of the Constitution as “a drama par excellence in oppor- 
tunism”, and said that the amendments accepted by the UDF were 
“only an eyewash and fall gravely short of the aspirations of the 
people of Pakistan”. That was why, he said, he completely disso- 
ciated himself from the UDF decision. 

No wonder the Opposition realized, within a few days of append- 
ing their signatures to the Constitution, that they had certainly not 
got the best of the bargain. Their only hope was that Bhutto would 
at least honour the spirit in which they had agreed to be a party to 
the Constitution, and would allow them elbow room in the nation’s 
polity. But even this hope tvas dashed when Bhutto and his collea- 
gues described the Opposition’s decision to end the boycott of the 
National Assembly as the result of the pressure of public opinion. 

Bhutto s political style did not admit any regard for legal norms, 
political comniitments or personal susceptibilities. He was mainly 
concerned with promoting political objectives and exploited the 

euphoria built over the adoption of the new Constitution for this 
purpose. 


After a triumphant tour of the four provincial capitals, he 

governments in Baluchistan and 
, tvjt PBP participation therein. This was the fulfilment of 
ambition. And this was also the undoing of the 
f A _P^’^*‘^alarly the National Awami Party, which was 

ond of considering itself as the only viable alternative to the PPP. 

Democratic Front recovered from the 
tinn I- orced Bhutto to make concessions on Constitu- 

withTh^!!!^’ political agenda. It began 

n a Constitution be enforced immediately. 

mcnt h ^°"'°*W=itcd challenge to the Govern- 

Hicnt, It held a massive rally at Peshawar where all the Opposition 
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stalwarts spoke. The 12 resolutions adopted at this rally demanded, 
inter alia, the promulgation of the new Constitution, the immediate 
lifting of the emergency, the restoration of NAP-JUI governments, 
the release of all political detenus, freedom of the Press, radio and 
TV, the publication of the Hamoodur Rehman Commission 
Report, a judicial probe into the Iraqi arms recovery and restora- 
tion of jobs to all compulsorily retired officials. 

This was a formidable charter of demands, and Bhutto had no 
special reasons to oblige the Opposition by accepting them. After 
the Constitution had been adopted with Opposition support, he 
need not have bestowed his favours on it. The Opposition swore 
by democracy and the rule of law. Bhutto considered it enough 
that he was the product of a democratic process, and wanted to be 
regarded as a law unto himself. He would promulgate the new 
Constitution and lift the emergency only when it suited him. He 
would perpetuate the non-NAP governments in Baluchistan and in 
the Frontier, even if they appeared to be lacking majority support in 
the respective assemblies. It was the same case with other demands. 

Bhutto swore by stability, and his concept of stability was based 
on an unhindered rule of his party in the entire country. Wali 
Khan described this kind of functioning as “beyond politics, logic, 
and constitutionalism”. In any case, the hard political fact was that 
Wali Khan could not prevent defections from his coalition partner, 
the JUI. Whether it was logical or constitutional was immaterial in 
the pattern of politics that had come to stay in Pakistan. 



CHAPTER 4 


POLITICS OF FRAGMENTATION 


The new Pakistan was just two years old when this author had a 
chance to visit it for a period of two weeks. That Pakistan was 
by this time a going concern, despite the events of 1971, was 
noteworthy. It had been able to lay the infrastructure of a 
parliamentary democracy. A political stability of sorts had been 
established and this had re-instilled hope among the people. But 
there were some crucial problems which could still overthrow the 
entire fabric of stability unless tackled in time and with deftness. 

The biggest of them, according to Bhutto himself, was the question 
of Baluchistan where, for the last many months, a kind of civil war 
had been going on. Both the Government and the Opposition had 
contributed to the confusion that existed outside Pakistan about the 
reality of the Baluchistan situation, although the picture projected by 
the Opposition had greater truth in it. There was no doubt, as the 
Government pointed out, that the “sardars” in Baluchistan were slow 
in accepting social change, and this was true as much of the Bugti 
chief as it Was of theMarri andMengal chiefs. It was being said that a 
bulkof Rs 40crorcs, sanctioned as federal grant for the development 
of Baluchistan, had remained unspent even during Bugti’srulc. But 
the federal government was wrong in accusing the NAP-JUI provin- 
cml government of having refused to abolish the sardari system, for 
t ^ e requisite bill in this connection had been passed by the provin- 
cia ^^sembly during the NAP-JUI rule, and was still awaiting 
presidential assent— long after the NAP-JUI government had been 
dismissed. 

The Opposition, on the other hand, was right in asserting that the 
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verdict of the 1970 elections was being smashed under the heavy 
hand of an authoritarian federal government, and the situation 
would not take a day to be normalized if power in the province was 
restored to the NAP-J13I majority. But the Opposition had confus- 
ed the situation by allowing it to get mixed up with the question of 
Pakhtoonistan, and creating the impression that it had secessionist 
ramifications. 

However, the secessionist intentions were strongly disclaimed by 
the Opposition. For a population of 2.5 million inhabiting Baluchis- 
tan, secession does not constitute a plausible objective — according 
to Opposition leaders as well as many independent observers. The 
area, inhabited mainly by the Marri and Mcngal tribes, which was 
alfected by the discontent following the dismissal of the provincial 
government in February 1973, comes to about 40,000 square miles 
out of the total provincial area of 1,00,000 square miles. Bugti him- 
self is on record as having admitted this. But the population, whose 
density for the entire province is 18 people per square mile, is too 
small for the quantiun of military force deployed. Despite persistent 
official denials, four to five divisions of the army are generally believ- 
ed to have been on duty in Baluchistan, including one along the 
Durand Line. Besides “enforcing law and order”, the troops have 
been engaged in road-building, having built about 200 miles by the 
end of 1973. Still, troop concentration was too heavy for the 
political challenge that existed. As a perceptive Pakistani journalist 
put it, they were trying to “kill flies with sten guns”. 

The other serious challenge to democratic political growth was 
inadequate freedom of thought and expression. A certain degree of 
violence as an instrument of politics had become an accepted part 
of the behaviourial pattern in Pakistan, although (for obvious 
reasons), the ruling party had more occasion to wield this instru- 
ment. The Government liked to explain it off in terms of the politi- 
cal ethos that had prevailed in the country during the long years of 
martial law. According to the Opposition, it emanated from the 
highest source of power in the country, in its preservation of 
personal power. Basically, however, it was a function of inadequate 
institutionalization of parliamentary democracy, and could be 
expected to vanish as the institutions took root. 

It is partly for the same reason that the Press in Pakistan was 
found to be timid and dull. The Government-owned National Press 
Trust covers a major segment of the national Press, which therefore 
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cannot be expected to be very imaginative. But other papers too did 
not show any boldness or freshness in reportage or commentative 
writing. However, one could feel that the younger generation of 
Pakistani journalists had not grown in the sulTocating atmosphere 
of martial law. It was painful that the change should have been so 
slow in coming, even during the previous two years. The only hope 
lay in the abolition or re-structuring of the National Press Trust, 
about which there was some talk in the Government. 

A relieving dimension of Pakistan’s political dynamics was the 
declining role and relevance of the armed forces. Still smarting 
under the humiliation of 1971, they did not want to embroil them- 
selves again in the uncertainties of politics. Nor would the people 
accept them so soon. Their relevance would, in fact, diminish 
in proportion to the strength the democratic institutions acquired. 
But they still seemed to hold a veto on the question of 195 priso- 
ners of war, awaiting trial in Bangladesh. Besides, it was believed 
that they were a factor in the politics of Baluchistan too, where 
they would not be happy with a Pathan-dominated government. 
But their challenge to the democratic order could be contained if 
these problems were soon resolved. 

At the administrative front, the reforms introduced in 1973 had 
set in motion a process of rejuvenation of the administrative 
structure, under the able stewardship of the cabinet secretary. 
A large-scale lateral entry of officers at various levels and from diffe- 
rent walks of life was expected to make a dent in the traditional 
bureaucratic hold over the power structure, and affect its approach 
towards administration also. There were, however, certain reserva- 
tions among the existing cadres about the merits of the new 
entrants. 

The hope of the country, as well as the fountainhead of all power 
and inspiration at this point of time, was Prime Minister Bhutto. 
He was supreme in the party and in the country. Although politics 
was much too personalized, with a yawning gap between him and 
the levels below, Bhutto was nevertheless looked upon as Pakistan’s 
man of destiny. 


Extending the Emergency 

A special joint sitting of the two houses of Pakistan’s Parliament was 
held in March 1974, and debated two important resolutions; the 
first was an extention of the state of emergency for a period of six 
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months, and the other for a continuation, in suspension, of certain 
fundamental rights for another six months. The reasons produced 
by the law minister in support of these resolutions included, among 
other things, a continuation of the state of emergency by India, 
difficulties in normalization of the situation in the subcontinent, and 
new complications in the international situation created by the 
West Asian war. 

How phoney the reasons and how concerned the nation at the 
continuation of the state of emergency is obvious from the proceed- 
ings of the two-day Pakistan Jurists’ Conference, which had been 
held in Karachi in February. Presenting the welcome address to the 
Prime Minister, Yahya Bakhtiar, the Attorney-General of Pakistan, 
made a strong plea for an early termination of the state of 
emergency. Until then, he said, the use of Defence of Pakisian 
Rules should be restricted strictly and, if possible, the powers dele- 
gated under the DPR to functionaries of the provincial governments, 
be withdrawn. 

Yahya Bakhtiar, who was also Chairman of the Pakistan Bar 
Council, regretted that some functionaries of State, who had been 
vested with powers under DPR, had been misusing or abusing 
these powers. In this context he deplored the incidents that had 
occurred in Lahore, Multan and Sanghar, affecting fellow jurists. 
While admitting the need for security and integrity of the State, he 
concluded: “There is a feeling that we have reached a stage where 
the disadvantages of the emergency might be greater than its advan- 
tages,” and reminded the Prime Minister of his earlier views that 
“the sooner it is lifted the better”. 

The conference thus turned out to be an interesting forum for 
debating the exercise of fundamental rights by the citizens, the 
prevalence of the rule of law, and the executive constraints under 
which even the judiciary felt hampered. Joining the debate. Justice 
Hamoodur Rahman, the Chief Justice of Pakistan, said that the prin- 
ciples which should govern the interpretation of a written Constitu- 
tion “are agitating our minds” because, while the Constitution gave 
to superior courts the power to judicially review all executive Acts, 
it also “empowered the Executive to suspend fundamental rights, of 
which the Executive was the sole judge”. 

But unfortimately, the Prime Minister and the Law Minister, in 
their replies, could not go beyond repeating the platitudes. Bhutto 
said that the state of emergency would not be allowed to last a day 
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longer than was “absolutely necessary”. Justifying his stand, he 
said that India was also persisting in a state of emergency since 1971. 
The Law Minister, referring to the remarks of the Chief Justice, 
expressed the hope that the judiciary would interpret the Constitu- 
tion in the light of objective socio-economic conditions obtaining in 
the country. However, the Prime Minister seized the occasion to 
announce an increase in the salaries of the Supreme Court and high 
court judges, and thus mollify them. 


The entire episode was significant for the infant democracy of 
Pakistan. While the highest custodians of law publicly expressed 
reservations about the way democracy was being practised in the 
country, the repositories of excutive power insisted that no change 
was called forin the Governmental style for the present. In early 1974 
it was not possible to identify the internal challenges to national 
security, if the Government’s claim about the Baluchistan situation 
being under control was to be accepted. As for the three other pro- 
vinces, t ey were under firm control of the Central Government. 
And the external challenges were being unduly exaggerated by the 
a IS an cwernment. The politics of the subcontinent presented a 

particularly after Pakistan’s 
1 lono angladesh in February. Whatever problems remain- 
ed between the three countries of the subcontinent did not lend 
emse ves o a military solution, and did not necessitate the conti- 
nrnv'cn ^ emergency in any part of the region. Emergency 

resorted to by the Government of 
warnines nf if” exercising unmitigated power. The 

credibilitv of P heeded. And so began an erosion of the 

tion of beirifT ^ ^ democracy, which did not have the distinc-. 

non ot being deep-rooted. 
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of Prime Minister Bhutto, was Governor of Punjab until Novem- 
ber 1973. He was then made its Chief Minister, for this office was 
the real source of power under the new parliamentary Constitution. 
His claim to power had always been the confidence of the Prime 
Minister, more than a political base among the masses. In this res- 
pect, Khar resembled the Prime Minister's “talented cousin”, 
Mumtaz Ali Bhutto, who had been eased out of the chief minister- 
ship of Sind in December. 

Mustafa Khar always allowed his feudal origins to reflect in 
his political behaviour. He was never a lover of the party manifesto, 
except for the sake of record. He was used to strong-arm methods, 
which evoked violent protests not only from Opposition parties but 
also from his own partymen. The antagonistic climate which had 
thus been created around over a period of time was accentuated by 
the sustained and lately public attacks of party stalwarts like 
Sheikh Rashid, Haneef Ramay and Khurshecd Hasan Mecr, who 
were regarded as relatively more genuine socialists, with claims to a 
mass base. 

Added to this was the pressure from Mumtaz Ali Bhutto who, 
ever since he had been relieved of the Sind chief ministership, 
insisted that his counterpart in Punjab, whose political qualifications 
and attributes were nearly the same, should also receive similar 
treatment. Anticipating what was in store for him, Mustafa Khar 
had submitted his resignation before the Lahore Islamic Summit. 
But the Prime Minister announced the acceptance of the resigna- 
tion after the Summit, thereby eliminating, under the impact of the 
Summit euphoria, any possibility of pro-Khar demonstrations in 
Punjab. 

Khar’s replacement by Haneef Ramay had interesting implica- 
tions. It amounted to an acceptance by the Prime Minister that 
people would not tolerate the politics of violence and gangsterism 
for long. It also meant that any leadership superimposed from the 
top did not prove viable in the long run. And further, it was a 
victory of those forces which demanded that discrepancies between 
the People’s Party’s professions and actions be removed. Haneef 
Ramay, an educated and cultured person and a product of 
grass-root politics, amply suited the requirements. The annual 
budgets for Punjab, which had been presented by him as Finance 
Minister during the preceding two years, had been acclaimed by all 
as budgets for the poor man. 
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But a trusted man like Mustafa Khar, it was hoped, would not 
be wasted. There was speculation that while Mumtaz All Bhutto 
might join the federal cabinet (which was to reconstituted soon), 
Mustafa Khar might be sent as Pakistan’s first ambassador to 
Bangladesh. It may be recalled that Khar had been sent as first 
personal envoy by Bhutto, to negotiate with Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman on the future constitutional set-up after the general elec- 
tions of December 1 970. Uneducated beyond the high-school level, 
Khar had at that time the distinction oi being a close confidant 
of the Prime Minister. 


The murder of Maulvi Shamsuddin underlined the urgency of 
democratizing the politics of -Baluchistan. Closely following the 
murder of Abdus Samad Khan Achakzai three months earlier, this 
murder had been caused by Bhutto’s prolonged indifference to the 
urges of the people. One got the impression that a state of anarchy 
had been deliberately created by putting various local interests 
against each other, so that the Centre retained the upper hand. 

If there was a local man who had been serving the Centre in this 
game, it was Mohammed Akbar Khan Bugti, Governor of the 
province for about a year after the dismissal of the NAP-JUI 
government in February 1973. Akbar Bugti held the key to many a 
mysterious drama in Baluchistan politics; without permanent loyal- 
permanent interests. Towards the beginning of 
1974, he had turned actively anti-Bhutto. He had been particularly 
pique y the defeat of his son, Salim Bugti, in the National 
ssem y y-election (caused by the resignation of Khair Bux 
Marri), at the hands of a PPP-QML candidate by 20,000 votes. It 
drlnhWti eause another murder, thereby not only 

beW H i! Of the NAP-JUI combine to whom Shamsuddin 

howpv^ V creating another crisis for the Centre. It was, 
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NWFP, were threatening to weaken tlie hard-built hegemony of 
Prime Minister Bhutto. 

In Punjab, Chief Minister Ghulam Mustafa Khar had been 
replaced by Haneef Ramay. Mu.stafa Khar had earned his dismissal 
because of the high-handedness and terror through which he ruled. 
He had been tolerated for long because of the purposes he had 
serv'cd during the consolidating phase of PPP rule. Even after his 
dismissal he continued to profess eternal loyalty to Bhutto, but he 
was not reconciled to the loss of power. 

For some time Khar was talked of as a prospective ambassador 
to Bangladesh. Shortly, however, there was a demand in the Punjab 
Assembly that charges of corruption against him be inquired into. 
He was also accused of having connived at the murder of a labour 
leader in Lahore, for the labour leader had refused to work against 
Ramay, the new Chief Minister. To be saved of consequent embar- 
rassment and humiliation on May Day, he dramatically disappeared 
for a day from Lahore, and charged the police of having kidnapped 
him. As he re-emerged on the scene, he resorted to new tactics in a 
bid to resurrect his image and re-establish his presence in politics. 
In May 1974, he claimed a substantial following in the Punjab 
Assembly and threw a challenge to Ramay. He started projecting 
himself as the defender of the rights of the Punjabis, and in this he 
gained the support of some lobbies. One of them was the vanaspati 
lobby, because 18 out of 22 vanaspati concerns, which had been 
nationalized by the federal government, happened to belong to the 
Punjabis. The other was the cotton trade lobby, because the taking 
over of cotton trade by the federal government had also affected 
some prominent Punjabis. 

Some right-wing Opposition papers were supporting Khar, and 
his lieutenants were reported to have established contacts with 
returning POWs and disaffected, mostly retired, army offi- 
cers, i.e. all those who were unhappy with the slashing down of 
the powers of the military brass. This was the structure of support 
with which Khar was throwing his weight about. In a public state- 
ment, he said that the interests of the country and the province must 
take precedence over the interests of the party. 

In Sind, the Prime Minister’s cousin, Mumtaz Ali Bhutto, 
appeared to be repeating the performance. MumtazBhutto had been 
replaced by Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi as the Chief Minister of Sind, 
in December 1973. Mumtaz was hoping to be given a respectable 
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assignment abroad in the Central Government. But that did not 
come ofT. He therefore launched a campaign against the new Chief 
Minister. In this he had the support of Sjed Qasim Ali Shah, 
a former minister and then chief of the Sind PPP, who had started 
attacking the bureaucracy. 

In the Frontier Province, Hayat Mohammed Khan Sherpao, who 
had resigned some time back as Federal Minister for Natural 
Resources, was on the warpath. The Frontier Ministry, constituted 
through a great deal of bargaining after the dismissal of the NAP- 
JUI coalition in 1973, was already a delicate combine of Indepen- 
dents, the Qayyum Muslim League, and the PPP headed by Mr 
Gandapur. But real power rested with Governor Aslam Khattak, an 
Independent. Sherpao was keen to topple him and had been seizing 
every opportunity to attack him, including the occasion of some 
landlord-tenant clashes which had occurred in the province. Wait- 
ing in the wings was Federal Interior Minister Qayyum Khan, who 
wanted to be Chief Minister. 

In Punjab and Sind, the struggle seemed to symbolize a conflict 
between the feudal lords whom the former chief ministers represent- 
ed, and the emerging middle classes. The feudal lords were still 
strong and kicking and were not happy to be told that they had 
outlived their utility to the regime. In the Frontier everything was 
feudal. It was the personalities which clashed. Bhutto faced 
the problem of building a viable alternative to the NAP-JUl, and 
wanted to back the least controversial man. 

Hamoodur Commission Again 

The commission which had been originally appointed by Bhutto on 
26 December 1971, to inquire into the circumstances in which the 
(Pakistan) Eastern Command Commander had surrendered to the 
India-Bangladesh forces, and a ceasefire ordered along the borders 
of West Pakistan and India, came into the news again in the month 
of June. The commission was headed by Chief Justice Hamoodur 
Rahman. This news was of more than academic interest, for what 
wns also being questioned was Bhutto’s role during the critical days 
of December 1971, if not earlier. 

The commission had submitted an interim report in July 1972, in 
which it had, observed that its findings, with regard to the causes of 
East Pakistan, were only tentative. It hadr ecommend- 
c t at as and when the Eastern Command Commander and other 
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senior officers (who were in India at that time) were available, 
a further inquiry be held into the circumstances which led to the 
surrender in East Pakistan. Now that all the prisoners of war and 
civilian internees were back, the Pakistan Government had asked 
the commission to complete the inquiry and submit its report within 
two months. 

In the eyes of the public, however, it was necessary to examine 
not merely the military causes of the secession of the East Wing but 
also the political causes, and in the absence of any other agency, it 
was expected of the Hamoodur Commission to look into this aspect 
also. The political causes were to be traced back to the stormy 
events of January-March 1971,whenthe West Wing leaders did not 
allow Sheikh Mujibur Rehman to be Prime Minister of Pakistan, 
nor the West Wing MNAs to visit Dacca to attend the National 
Assembly session for drafting a Constitution for united Pakistan. 

Many subdued but articulate voices had been raised in the past, 
including those by former close associates of the Prime Minister, 
suggesting Bhutto’s direct responsibility for creating the political 
climate which led to secession. Possibly conscious of the implica- 
tions if such suggestions were allowed to catch on, Bhutto had been 
trying to focus the nation’s attention on military defeat as the 
primary factor responsible for the break-up of Pakistan. The first 
attempt in this direction was the commissioning of a book called 
Pakistan's Crisis in Leadership by (Retd.) Major-General Fazal 
Muqeem Khan, who took over as Defence Secretary of Pakistan in 
1973. The book tried to lay the entire blame for the 1971 tragedy 
on Yahya Khan. And now the War Inquiry Commission was sup- 
posed to delve deeper into the military aspect. 

Voices were being raised again to suggest that the scope of the 
inquiry be widened. The lead in this respect had been given by Out- 
look, an influential, independent Karachi weekly. In a well-docu- 
mented ten-page staff study, the paper had raised certain fundamen- 
tal questions. One of them asked for reasons as to why the 
draft resolutions tabled before the Security Council on 4 December 
1971 by the Soviet Union, and on 14 December 1971 by Poland, had 
not been accepted. The Soviet resolution called for a political set- 
tlement in East Pakistan, which would “inevitably result in the cess- 
ation of hostilities”. The Polish version, which was tabled only two 
days before the surrender, called for a peaceful transfer of power to 
the legally elected representatives of the people in East Pakistan, an 
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initial ceasefire for 72 hours, the withdrawal of Pnkistani Armed 
Forces to pre-set locations, and the simultaneous withdrawal of 
Indian forces from the Eastern theatre of war. 

According to Outlook, if the Polish resolution Fiad been accepted 
the humiliation of surrender could have been avoided, the civilians 
and even possibly the soldiers could have been directly repatriated 
(under UN supervision) from East Pakistan; there would have been 
no occupation of territory in West Pakistan, and no new line of 
control in Jammu and Kashmir. The resolution was never voted 
upon, but if Pakistan i\ad shown interest, it could have been discus- 
sed and passed. The paper demanded an inquiry into whether the 
stand taken by Pakistan at the UN was justified, and pointed out 
that it Was Bhutto who was then representing Pakistan at the UN, 
being also Yahya Khan’s chief adviser on political matters. 

Other connected issues into which an inguiry was being demand- 
ed were the decision by the Pakistan Government to disown and 
^clarc as ‘‘unauthorised", the appeal made by Major-General Rao 
Famian Ali to the Security Council on 1 1 December, to arrange 
for the evacuation of Pakistani troops, and the assurance by 
the Pakistan Government to the E.aslcrn Command on S December, 
that ‘ Chinese activities" had begun. In the latter i.ssuc, again, 
Bhutto’s name was being dragged in. 


Bhutto's "DSPlair 

1 c talking of responsibility for the disintegration of Pakistan, it 
s ould be interesting to recall certain evidence that this author 
found during his visit to Pakistan in December 1973. It was the 
youthful Aluned Raza Kasuri, a member of the National Assembly 
and a founder-member of the Pakistan People’s Party, who was dis- 
cussing the subject spiritedly while sitting in his room in the MNA’s 
hostel m Rawalpindi. Kasuri is one of the eight stalwarts of the 
1 eople s Party who h.ad been awarded the Nishan-c-PcopIcs Party 
tor distinguished service rendered to the partyon 21 February 1971. 

^ ^ Kasuri was expelled from the party for holding indc- 

views. In December 1973, therefore, he was speaking as a 


According to Ahmed Raza Kasuri, Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto held a 
major share of responsibility forthe disintegration of Pakistan. Being 
Pnl-sJn' he was anxious to come to power in West 

, where his party had emerged as the largest party in the 
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December 1970 elections. If in the process the unity of the country 
was harmed, Bhutto was not bothered. In a bid, therefore, to pre- 
vent Sheikh Mujibur Rehman from becoming the Prime Minister 
of Pakistan on the basis of his majority support in the National 
Assembly, Bhutto devised a plan, in February 1971, known in code 
language as the “Directing Staff Plan” (DS Plan). According to this 
plan, no member of the National Assembly was to be allowed to 
attend the session of the National Assembly in Dacca on 3 March, 
convened by Yahya Khan for the purpose of framing a Constitution. 
Bhutto’s famous declaration made in Peshawar on 15 February, that 
the People’s Party would not attend the National Assembly session 
on 3 March, was in furtherance of this plan, said Kasuri. Bhutto 
repeated in Karachi the next day, that the PPP decision about not 
attending the session was irrevocable; “Anyone who goes to Dacca 
from West Pakistan, whether in Khaki or in black-and-white, does 
so at his own cost.” This served as a warning to all West Pakistan 
members of the National Assembly. This, in fact, was the first con- 
crete step in the process of the disintegration of Pakistan. Accord- 
ing to Kasuri again, the DS Plan would be exposed fully if ever the 
Hamoodur Rahman Commission Report was made public. 

Anti-Qadiani Stir 

The strength and stability of Pakistan’s political fabric was under a 
test once again, when the country was overtaken by large-scale anti- 
Qadiani riots in mid-1974 A crisis, involving a population of 
merely three lakhs, had turned a nation of 65 million people upside 
down. Prime Minister Bhutto was constrained to postpone his 
Moscow visit by three months. And what is more, Pakistan feel it 
necessary once again to attribute her internal crisis to the machina- 
tions of external powers like India and Afghanistan. 

It is understandable that a nation whose sole raison d'etre is Islam, 
should not tolerate within itself a community which questions the 
finality of the prophethood of Mohammad. This is what the Ahma- 
diyyas were doing. The question acquires more than religious 
dimensions when such a community tends to be economically power- 
ful too. But why this question was allowed to be blown out of all 
proportion, is incomprehensible. 

Different explanations were being offered. Mirza Nasir Ahmed, 
the then Caliph of Jamaat-i-Ahmadiyya at Rabwah in Pakistan, told 
the Associated Press of America in an interview; “I m convince 
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that due to many reasons Prime Minister Bhutto’s PPP has cncine- 
ered the riots. One reason is that PPP wants to prop up its crumb- 
ling prestige by \\;inning oyer the support of the c.xtrcmists of other 
sects. According to Nasir Ahmed, the members of his sect had 
sworn that when their property was being burnt to ashes, the 
e era ^curity Force stood by as silent spectators. Something 
to this effect was also alleged by Chowdhry ZafaruIIali Khan, 
le ormer Foreign Minister of Pakistan, in his statement from 


Bhutto, on the other hand, tried to blame the Opposition parties 
and foreign powers for having fanned the agitation. Speaking in the 
Nationa Assembly on 3 June, Bhutto said that the Opposition had 
Been looking for opportunities to creat fresh trouble. Replying to 
e pposition demand that Ahmadiyj'as be declared a non-Muslim 

categories of minorities had been 
Tclnm- '"a .°''^^'l“tion, and all parties, including the Jamaat-i- 

haw ' ‘'"S'-ced to it. They could 
leflrred ““I not agree. Bhutto 

incornnnf ^hc president and prime minister, 

Pronhet Mntf of the prophethood of the holy 

the issue he thought this would have ended 

not onlv nation on 13 June, Bhutto said that- 

powers behind tl could also sec the hands of foreign 

Hnk it he^s^d Pakistan. One could 

SesidenfD ' J’;"S visit of Afghan 

Pakistan (Wali KhanH^ Kah^ apolitical leader of 
accordinatn him ' K,abul as a “State guest”. These were, 
taking place acainct't^ ° ^ ohain of conspiracies which had been 
These wer?Z^^^^^ -'ogrity of Pakistan. 

to brass tack'! Ap Opposition wanted Bhutto to come 

showered manv hle^’”^ to the Opposition Press, Bhutto had 
th=ir r? in thn pnst. particularly 

Qadlanis had supporiS ”™ppp‘^”7™i 

Bhutto mieht nUry i, general elections. 

Ahmadiyyas and their i secular outlook of the 

modernizing the PnV ^ ‘^‘^^tnets abroad could be helpful in 

of the sort. Opposition wanted nothing 
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Majlis TahaflFuz Khatimi-e-Nabu'wat (Association for the Protec- 
tion of the Finality of Prophethood of Mohammad), composed of 
18 politico-religious parties, accused Bhutto of displaying an extre- 
mely partisan attitude, and demanded his resignation if he could not 
resolve the problem in the light of the national consensus. The 
demands of the Majlis included the declaration of Rabwah as an 
open city, the removal of Ahmadiyyas from key posts, a ban on 
their para-military organizations, the arrests of persons responsible 
for the Rabwah railway station incident on 29 May, including the 
Caliph MiiZi Nasir Ahmed, and the trial of Chowdhry Zafarullah 
Khan for making anti-Pakistan propaganda, well as the impound- 
ing of his passport. 

Prime Minister Bhutto gradually gave way to right-wing pres- 
sures. He appointed a tribunal to enquire into the Rabwah incident. 
The tribunal examined anti-Ahmadiyya witnesses, and leaked out 
their statements to the Press. The “Azad Kashmir” Assembly had 
already, in 1973, passed a resolution declaring the Qadianis a non- 
Muslim minority. The N WFP Assembly did so in June 1974. Bhutto 
converted the National Assembly into a Special Committee to 
resolve this issue. A resolution was moved in the National Assembly 
and was discussed in the Special Committee, recommending suitable 
amendments in the Constitution, to declare Ahmadiyyas as a non- 
Muslim minority of Pakistan. The resolution was signed by repre- 
sentatives of nearly all Opposition parties, and was welcomed by the 
ruling party also. It was subsequently passed unanimously by the 
National Assembly and requisite amendment was made in the 
Constitution through the Constitution (Second Amendment) Act on 
7 September 1974. 

This, however, was another major comment on the value-system 
of the Pakistani State, which had failed to accommodate within its 
fold first the Hindus and Sikhs, then the Bengali Muslims, and now 
the Ahmadiyya Muslims who, by virtue of being declared as non- 
Muslims, would be prevented from occupying some of the highest 
offices of State. 


Wall Khali’s Interview 

That Pakistan’s political life suffered from a deep schism, became 
obvious from Khan Abdul Wali Khan’s long interview to the influ- 
ential Karachi weekly Outlook, in mid-July 1974. Wali Khan broke 
his long silence and spoke candidly on a number of crucial issues. 
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Wall Khan was not only the leader of the Opposition in Pakistan’s 
National Assembly, but also the most fearless and selfless leader, 
whose contribution to national life is second to none. Individually, 
he offered a credible alternative to Bhutto. His views, therefore, on 
the state of the nation could not be dismissed lightly. 

In Pakistan, a sort of national consensus had been reached by 
the middle of 1973 on basic domestic and foreign policy issues. But 
Bhutto’s exclusive approach to politics and utter intolerance of the 
Opposition had led to a process of erosion of this consensus. The 
resulting disarray in national life was reflected in Bhutto’s increa- 
singly aggressive external postures. 

Speaking on external aspects, Wali Khan reiterated the views he 
had earlier expressed to this author in December 1973, on 
Pakistan s relations with Iran, and blamed Bhutto squarely for the 
recovery of Russian arms from the Iraqi embassy in Pakistan in 
February 1973. He said: “If an opportunity arises, I am prepared to 
produce evidence that the arms plot was all manipulated by Bhutto. 
His agents went to Iraq, got these weapons and they were recovered 
froni the Iraqi Embassy to alarm the Shah of Iran.” According to 
Wall Khan, the idea was to alarm the Shah out of his wits and to 
convince him that the NAP, in collusion with the Baluchis in Iran 
and in Pakistan, was trying to encircle the Persian Gulf and land- 
lock Iran. 


On the other hand, Bhutto told Wali Khan that he had dismissed 
the NAP government because the Shahanshah of Iran did not 
ap^ove of it. The objective was to create mutual suspicion. 

On relations with India, Wali Khan recalled Bhutto’s claim that 
India for 1,000 years, and said that he had already 
ordered Pakistani flags for the Red Fort. And then he talked of 
Changing the colour of the Ganges and the Indus, and said that he 
ould not let the hockey team from India set foot in Pakistan. 
^ ^ somersault for him to have signed the 

“Azad Kashmir” and 
inH net' ri + 1 , ^ would call for a strike in the neighbouring country, 
u Other side to send volunteers to be 

a direct provocation, and amounted to 

sense nf ^ Simla accord. “Obviously the whole spirit and 

concluded Purposes is dead and buried,” 
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Lamenting on Bhutto’s attitude towards India, Wali Khan said 
that there was disengagement everywhere — in East and West 
Europe, in Vietnam, in West Asia. But Bhutto “does not know what 
he is talking about, does not know what he is doing, and we do 
not know in which direction he is taking us”. He was “not looking 
after national interest, but something that will keep him in saddle, 
something that will keep him in his chair”. Expressing bewilder- 
ment at Pakistan’s foreign policy, Wali Khan asked; “Are we with 
the Afro-Asian bloc, are we with the non-aligned bloc, or are we 
with the Muslim bloc?” He pointed to the obvious inconsistency 
between having good relations with the Muslim bloc, and still being 
a member of CENTO; “We are running with the hare and hunting 
with the hound.” 

Pointing to Bhutto’s pattern of ruling the country, Wali Khan 
said that the Prime Minister’s first attack was on the armed forces — 
he had dismissed many generals. After that he had turned to the 
civil servants. In all, 1,400 of them were dismissed without being 
given a chance to be heard. Then he started working on political 
parties. He finished the Muslim League and weakened the JUI and 
JUP by causing defections in them. It is only the NAP which 
survived intact, despite his best efforts. (Later, of course, even 
the NAP was finished.) Besides, he was precipitating a kind of con- 
frontation within the country, by pitting the Urdu-speaking people 
against the Sindhi-speaking people, the Pakhtoons against the 
Baluchis, the Punjabis against the Pakhtoons, and so on. What was 
important to Bhutto was that he ruled over the entire country. 

Wali Khan’s most telling comment was made in a subsequent 
Press conference at Islamabad on 17 July; “The present government 
has lost the political war in Punjab, Sind, Baluchistan, and NWFP, 
and hence people’s attention is being diverted from the real issue by 
raising the bogey of troop concentrations on the borders.” Whether 
or not one agreed with Wali Khan fully, his views undoubtedly 
made the task of understanding Bhutto somewhat simpler. 

Three Years of Bhutto 

In an interview with Radio Pakistan on the occasion of the third 
anniversary of his administration. Prime Minister Bhutto said; “I 
am satisfied, more than fairly satisfied, at the present state of 
national unity.” The fundamental cementing factor forthis unity, he 
said, was Islam, and added, “I am proud of this.” Referring to the 
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external field, he claimed to his credit two major achievements of 
considerable significance. The first was the vacation of territory 
which had been occupied by India, without compromising national 
interest. The second, the bringing home of over 90,000 prisoners of 
war. It should be interesting to examine the validity of these claims 
in the context of Bhutto’s overall performance during the three 
years. 


n a relative sense, Pakistan acquired national unity on the 
ay ast Bengal broke away from it in December 1971, for the 
greatest structural contradiction in former Pakistan was the pres- 
ence o ast Bengal in it. The residual Pakistan was obviously more 
omopneous, and Bhutto could not be denied the privilege of 
c aiming some credit for this, if he so desired. But the most perti- 
nent question is whether the state of national unity in January 1975 

I'l^f when Bhutto took over as Prime Minister. 

Unfortunately, the answer cannot be positive. 

saddest comment on any claim of improved national unity 
extpii ■ discontent in Baluchistan, and to a considerable 

thre t situation in these two provinces was not a 

ina nVrf “"dty to the extent that they continued to be will- 

DecembeTl 97 ? w Pakistan, as they were in 

often 1!v a + • kis Was so despite the fact that Bhutto, ironically, 

secce^cinn- P^P^S^te that these provinces had been harbouring 
soirit nf ** what constituted a serious blow to the 

Baluchistarand"NWFp'thrL‘^^ 

Bhutto at tlip f r • reposed by their leaders in 

tad been b^rayTd. Constitution in April 1973, 

waIbrourhTaN° ^ semblance of stability in NWFP. But this 

bomb explosions through dubious means. The frequent 

the fact that province were a continuous reminder of 

And in Baluchistan^^tL^a^^*^ accepted the contrived majority, 
of Baluchis and the feHp confrontation between large bands 
nearly two years was its^H tad been contimiingfor 

of the nrovinro i,- i. ''crdict on the existing administration 
sentatives In otlip Replaced the government of elected repre- 

ational unity acting as a cementing factor in promoting 
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While the Pakistani nation did not appear to be any more 
united than it was three years earlier, the People’s Party, through 
whose instrumentality this facade of unity was sought to be kept up, 
presented still less a united picture. Most of the stalwarts who had 
founded the party with Bhutto, were out. It began with Mahmud 
Ali Kasuri and Ahmed Raza Kasuri. Another on his way out was 
Khursheed Hasan Meer, a Federal Minister and acting Secretary- 
General of the party. There had been sharp differences within the 
top leadership of the party in Punjab and Sind, the party 
strongholds. 

And what could be a greater slur on the sentiment of national 
unity than the decision to declare a large and distinguished section 
of their co-religionists, namely the Ahmadiyyas, as a non-Muslim 
minority — and all this in the name of Islam. The irresistible con- 
clusion is that the Pakistani leadership was deluding itself if it be- 
lieved that its policies had promoted national unity. The nation, 
possessed with a modicum of inherent unity, had been held toget- 
her by an equilibrium of regional and international forces. But this 
could not continue if the leadership persisted with divisive policies, 
governed by the pursuit of unmitigated power. 

• As regards Bhutto’s two achievements in the subcontinent, these 
have to be viewed in the context of regional equilibrium mentioned 
above. India has been the prime mover on the chessboard of sub- 
continental politics, not only because she was the victor in 1971, but 
also because she is the largest and most powerful nation in the 
region. India agreed to vacate the Pakistani territories occupied in 
1971 as part of a larger objective: that of bringing speedy normalcy 
to the region and thereby expediting its development. In return, 
Pakistan had promised to recognize Bangladesh, but delayed it as 
long as it could. 


Similarly, Pakistan got its 90,CC0 prisoners back. Bangladesh 
agreed to their release in a spirit of forget and forgive, in order to 
promote a climate of cooperation. Pakistan, in return, had pro- 
mised to take back its nationals from Bangladesh, and settle the 
‘luestion of assets of the undivided country. But Pakistan had yet to 

satisfy Bangladesh on these issues. 

In other words, Bhutto had been the beneficiary' of a broader 
outlook displayed by India and Bangladesh. His owm response, m 
Ihc initial stages, was slow and obstructive. Of late he had res- 
ponded positively, and had contributed in ample measure to the 
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spirit of detente. But he should have done so consistently, which was 
not the case. 


The NAP Banned 

“I will not do what Sheikh Mujibur Rehman had done to demo- 
cracy in Bangladesh,” said Bhutto in January 1975, while addres- 
sing a huge public meeting in Campbellpur. The reference was to 
the introduction of a presidential system by Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman, and the assumption of power by him to outlaw all politi- 
cal parties except his own. And yet this is, in effect, what Bhutto 
himself did, by imposing a ban on the National Awami Party in the 
beginning of February. This had grave implications for the future 
of democracy in Pakistan. 

The National Awami Party held a glorious record in the 
fight for democracy in Pakistan. In 1970, it was because of NAP’s 
pressure that Yahya Khan had been persuaded to hold the general 
elections. If only the NAP’s moderating and sobering influence had 
a greater chance to prevail, the separation of the East wing could 
avoided. Again, it was primarily because of 
NAP s presisteut campaign that Pakistan’s present Constitution 
narrowly escaped being given a presidential and more authori- 
tarian content at the hands of Bhutto. 

NAP was the only party as much committed to socialism as the 
eop e s arty, if not more. NAP had also the distinction of having 
me largest following in the two turbulent provinces of NWFP and 
Baluchistan during the 1970 elections. It, therefore, held the 
•ill ? power in the country as a whole as long as it was 

February 1973. It was a mea- 

thp P T* ® ™P*^rtance and ideological affinity with 

in til ^ ^ Bhutto was once tempted to offer two seats 

was nominees of the NAP. The offer, however, 

device ^ X. Khan ^perhaps because he sensed in it a 

befallen separate role of his party, the fate that had 

befallen the Qayyum Muslim League. 

Opposh^n Wall Khan, was also the leader of the 

strenath wnc ® National Assembly despite its small numerical 
fact 111 the ^“other measure of the importance of NAP. It had, in 
to the PennF° ^ Providing a credible national alternative 

to the gmne of politics was played according 

rules of democracy. NAP was, indeed, apart from the 
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People’s Party, the only forward-looking party in the socio-econo- 
mic sense. No wonder it should have been an eyesore to Bhutto, 
who was bent upon destroying it on one pretext or the other. 

Unfortunately, the pretext chosen was the murder of Hayat 
Mohammed Khan Sherpao, Sherpao’s chief importance was that he 
was the main instrument of Bhutto’s “gold and guns” politics in the 
Frontier Province. That was why he was also the main target for 
those angered by the dismissal of the elected government in the pro- 
vince in February 1973, Quite a few attempts had been made on 
Sherpao’s life in the past few months. And if one succeeded, none 
was to be blamed for it except Bhutto himself, who allowed the cult 
of violence to gain respectability during his regime. 

This was not the first time that a political murder had taken 
place. Apart from four attempts made at the life of Khan Abdul 
Wali Khan, at least half a dozen eminent political persons had been 
done to death, including Khan Abdus Samad Khan Achakzai, the 
“Baluch Gandhi”. Why were no remedial measures taken, no poli- 
tical party banned, or an eminent leader arrested on these 
occasions? Perhaps because in all these cases the victims were 
people belonging to parties other than Bhutto’s. Unfortunately, 
Bhutto had been allowing a liberal use of violent means to achieve 
his so-called democratic ends, and in this respect he has been no 
different from his military predecessors. 

From the point of view of the promotion of democratic stability 
in Pakistan, the death of Sherpao was not as much of a loss as the 
arrest of Wali Khan and the ban of his party. As stated earlier, the 
NAP, despite its numerical smallness, provided an ideologically 
progressive and politically effective Opposition. Its disappearance 
from the scene was a source of strength to right-wing, undemocra- 
tic, militaristic elements, particularly at a time when the country 
was likely to receive a fresh dose of US arms. The ban on the 
National Awami Party has had serious implications for Pakistan’s 
relations with Afghanistan, which suddenly registered a downward 
curve. Besides, it had adverse repercussions on the process of 
detente with India, for the National Awami Party was a potent 
force working consistently for peace and cooperation in the 
subcontinent. 

It is a strange irony of Pakistani politics that in Baluchistan, 
where the problem is deeply political, Bhutto tried to meet the 
challenge with a purely administrative response, in a “law and 
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order” framework, while in NWFP, where the issues raised by 
Sherpao’s murder could have been met with in an administrative 
response, at least in the shorter run, Bhutto’s actions gave them a 
deeply political dimension. 


Politics of Violence 

The National Awami Party, banned within two days of the murder 
of Frontier Minister Hayat Mohammed Khan Sherpao, was accused 
of indulging in the politics of violence. A very intensive pro- 
paganda war against the NAP was unleashed on these lines. This 
despite the fact that no conclusive proof had been found of the 
complicity of NAP in the murder of Sherpao. But the Government 
gave the impression that it had suddenly woken up to the phenomenon 
of widespread violence in politics. Ironically, it seemed determined 
to establish the illegitimacy of violence through recourse to further 
violence. 


It must be remembered that the People’s Party government had 
outdone its predecessors in legtimizing the role of violence in 
politics ever since it came to power. It was the People’s Party 
goondas who disturbed with firing the Opposition meeting in 
Rawalpindi in March 1973, which drove away Ajmal Khattak in 
despair to Kabul. It was again a series of murders of MNAs and 
PAs, which went uninquired into and unpunished, that served as 
a sanction for more political murders. The greatest contribution to 
the legitimization of violence was made by assassination attempts, 
and acts of terrorism and harassnnent against political opponents, 
me u ing issidents within the PPP. Such acts, by all accounts, had 
the sanction of the highest source of power. 

ut this hysterical violence was now being compounded by 
10 ence p t e spirit of the Constitution, the democratic norms on 
IS based. Through the exercise of its brute majority, and in 
fhp oycott of the National Assembly by the Opposition, 

of TTiptc^ ^ Sovernment, in February 1975, adopted a series 

®^riousIy compromised fundamental rights and 
Bill n adoption of the Constitution (Third Amendment) 

nenpv in , Was empowered to continue the state of emer- 

exnirv r>f ^ without having to go to Parliament, before the 

Gnvpmm months. Besides, the period within which the 

board ^ refer the cases of political detainees to a review 

’ ^ extended from one month to three months. 
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Apart from this amendment, the National Assembly adopted 
three other bills, by two of which the Government was empowered 
to detain MNAs and MPAs during the sessions of their respective 
legislatures, for reasons connected with defence, external affairs, or 
security of the State. The third bill amended the Political Parties 
Act of 1962, and permitted the Government to declare a “foreign- 
aided” political party as an unlawful organization. This was sub- 
ject to the constitutional provision of placing the case before the 
Supreme Court within 15 days of the action. The law also enhanced 
the penalty for office-bearers of a party declared unlawful from two 
to three years. The laws, although enacted after the NAP had been 
banned and a number of legislators detained, were enforced with 
retrospective effect. 

Having provided itself with the legal instiuments to wipe out all 
Opposition from the land, the Government referred the NAP case 
to the Supreme Court to decide the constitutionality of the ban 
imposed on it. But the Government was still faced with the 
problem of finding evidence to establish the fact that the NAP was 
“foreign-aided”, and that the activities of NAP legislators were 
against the security of the State. Therefore, the “discovery” of a big 
haul of arms in universities and colleges of NWFP, Punjab and 
Sind in February, and those of Baluchistan later, was resorted to. 
The objective was not only to establish the nationwide character of 
the NAP’s subversive activities, but also its systematic infiltration of 
student bodies all over the country. 

From Peshawar University, the search was reported to have 
yielded 380 pistols and revolvers, several sten guns, sub-sten guns, 
and about 2800 cartridges of rifles and pistols. From Baluchistan, 
the seizures yielded one sten gun, ten rifles, 31 hand grenades, and 
about 60 other pieces. From Punjab and Sind, the total haul was 
about 260 revolvers, pistols and shotguns, and some rounds of 
ammunition. In a country where two of the four provinces, namely 
NWFP and Baluchistan, were forced to fight for their rights outside 
the constitutional framework, the discovery of this quantity of arms 
should not have been surprising at all. But still less surprising would 
be the possibility that the drama of arms discovery had been 
enacted to justify severe repressive action against the NAP and its 
friendly parties. 

One must remember the discovery of “foreign” arms in the Iraqi 
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embassy in Islamabad in February 1973, which proved the harbin- 
ger of the dismissal of Baluchistan and NWFP governments. But 
the objective now was deeper. Whether or not the quantity of arms 
mentioned above justified the allegation of foreign complicity in the 
situation, the discovery of pamphlets written allegedly by Ajmal 
Khattak (formerly Secretary-General of NAP and later living 
m Kabul), certainly did. The c.asc was thus completed for obtaining 
the Supreme Court verdict that NAP was a “forcign-aided'' party, 
deserving to be outlawed for all times to come. 


. Khatt's Trial 

The Pakistan People’s Party, hc.ndcd by Prime Minister Bhutto, was 
its tentacles in the provinces of Baluchistan 
and NWFP too, where it had been deprived of the electoral verdict 
m ly/o. The party was gloating at the success of its candidates in 
le cnatc c ections of all four provinces. But at what cost to the 
values and institutions which characterize a rule of law, should be 
obvious from the following details about Wnli Khan’s trial, which 
was in progress in August 1975, 

detained and his National 
1975. Necessary legislative and 
deteniinn^T^- soon brought in to Icgitimire the 

Sunrrm^- r P^^cdings against Wali Khan were begun in the 
to withd ^ of June. Wnli Khan was constrained 

trial was of tl'c court on 19 June. While the 

counsel fheTn ‘*>0 presence of Wali Khan or his 

beperm’ittert ^f’^^rved that Wali Khan “will not 

walkout” Tli m the court unless he .apologized first for his 

Stion^o'the e.?*'! for w.ali Khan to make an appH- 

ingfrom the cou'^i > to clarify that his conduct in withdraw- 

warranmd an .apology fronXm."‘ 

which throw usefutfiSnfh 

conducted—amrf fr ^ Ihc manner in which the trial was being 
story. RecallLe the n ’o politics of the trial, which is a separate 
Wali Khan said ihnf whhdrew, 
quests, as instructed bv objection and made two rc- 

was to the Constitnf ^ r Central Committee. The objection 

as law seereSes f^tL r two judges sat who. 

Government, had previous connection with 
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the case in question, and were obviously a party to the Reference on 
the applicant’s side. One of the two judges sits on the Federal Review 
Board and Wali Khan had appeared before him in person on 3 July 
1975 in connection with his detention under the DPR, wherein the 
grounds of his detention were almost the same as in this Reference. 
The said judge had already expressed his opinion by extending the 
detention period. 

Apart from this objection about the Constitution of the Bench, 
Wali Khan had made two requests. The first was about engaging a 
counsel of the status and calibre of those employed by the appli- 
cant. The court was kind enough to grant the request, and Wali 
Khan was asked to submit a list of names of lawyers of his choice. 
He said: “I was greatly impressed and encouraged and made a 
request, in the light of the order of the court for giving facilities to 
defend the case, that the Attorney General may kindly be asked not 
to proceed with the opening of the case but to await the arrival of 
our lawyers. After all it is the respondent who would suffer if the 
case takes longer— the party stands banned and the leaders remain 
behind the bars.” 

The second request was that the court may kindly reconsider its 
earlier decision about the presence of the five principal respondents 
during the hearing of the cases, because there was no single res- 
pondent in the case. When Wali Khan was told that the court 
would not reconsider it, he suggested that the court may kindly 
release those five persons on bail for the duration of the trial at 
least, so as to enable them to put up a proper defence. 

The court, there and then, passed orders turning down the 
request for the postponement of the proceedings till such time that 
the NAP counsel arrived. The other request for the production or 
release on bail of the five respondents was also rejected, and the 
objection to the presence of the two cotroversial judges also over- 
ruled. “I honestly felt”, said Wali Khan, “that my hands were tied, 
and feeling absolutely helpless, there was hardly anything I could 
do except to withdraw. But I am positive that I did not say or do 
anything that could amount to disrespect shown to the court, and 
withdrew.” Wali Khan’s faith in Pakistani judiciary was shattered 
by this experience, for he had submitted to the court on the open- 
ing day that: 

After the executive power had passed onto the hands of a single 
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individual, and the legislature had been corrupted and totally 
neutralised and made subservient to the whims and caprices of 
one man, the one and only institution to which the whole country 
looks for protection from this fascist and dictatorial one-man rule 
is the judiciary. 


Stability: Pakistan Style 

Bhutto, in an interview to Kayhan International in November, claim- 
ed. Recent developments in other parts of the subcontinent have 
^own Pakistan to be an element of stability in a volatile region.” 
arlier, in the same interview, he said that growing confidence in 
akistan s stability had led to more investment in the private sector, 
ow misleading and self-deceiving both these assumptions were, 
shou d have been clear to any discerning and honest observer of the 
oouth Asian scene. 


To begin with, the least that could be said about the internal 
^ene Was that it contained within it, the stability of the graveyard, 
n ° outwitted all his predecessors, even those who were 
^'vowedly authoritarian regimes, in molesting State machi- 
j manner in which Pakistan’s Supreme 

Hip made to uphold, ex-post-facto, the ban imposed on 

tiip Awami Party nine months earlier, would put to shame 

the worst of dictators on earth. 

^ small party , the National Awami Party was the most 
‘=o>^tnbution to the adoption of a 
measiirp f Constitution in Pakistan was truly historic. A 

offer of tw ' ^ m Pakistan’s political structure was the 

S '» i* Bhutto in 1972, It 

by virtue of u B>ur provinces of Pakistan 

Fcbrna™ lovs’ "" '’™ "sMions. Getting banned in 

bee", he ^nlo T r”' .* "'"'.“P“ienee for tte NAP, such had 
deriving their nn^ “* ‘hg cliques towards democratic elements 
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ed to end the boycott' f'" '''^°> mutter helplessness, decid- 
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statement that the Opposition decided to end its boycott because it 
was having no cfiect on the Government. However, the disappear- 
ance of NAP, and large-scale assassinations, arrests and ill-treat- 
ment of other Opposition leaders had virtually led to the emascula- 
tion of Opposition in the country. And whatever scope there was 
for non-conformist opinions within the People’s Party, was ended 
by a gradual expulsion of those of its leaders who were capable of 
any independent thinking. 

This was the framework of “stability” in Pakistan. And further 
manifestation of this “stability” lay in a ruthless supression of the 
voice of Baluchistan, and a disgusting humiliation of NWFP. Ironi- 
cally, even Punjab and Sind, the strongholds of the ruling PPP, 
were no longer devoid of a sense of alienation. 

As for Pakistan’s claim to “an element of stability in a volatile 
region”, the less said the better, II there is a state whose policies 
and operations have had the most de-stabilizing effect on the region. 
It is Pakistan. But to confine our analysis to recent developments, 
Pakistan’s jubilation, if not connivance, at the 15 August coup in 
Bangladesh was more than obvious. This was apparent from the 
hasty recognition accorded to the new Government of Bangladesh 
by Pakistan. Bhutto exhibited his belated realization of this hasty 
step when he made a vain bid to explain it on flimsy grounds, in the 
course of an interview to Le Monde. However, Pakistan's discomfi- 
ture at the counter- coup of 3 November put the entire thing in 
better perspective. In a very revealing comment Jung, the influential 
Urdu daily of Karachi, said: “After the military coup in August 
under the leadership of seven majors, it was thought that everything 
would work out alright. But the possibility of surprise develop- 
ments. . . 

Pakistan’s immense satisfaction at the instability in Bangladesh 
was understandable for a variety of reasons, the simplest of which 
was that it pleased those who were chagrined by the audacity of 
Bangladesh to secede. There was, however, an added reason: that it 
enabled Pakistan to undermine the system of security and stability 
being built by the countries of the region, with India playing a pro- 
minent part therein. The chief pillars of this syste mare secularism 
Rt home and non-alignment abroad, with heavy emphasis on mutual 
economic cooperation, and keeping the region free from big-power 
interference. 

The countries which share this system, by and large, are 
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Afghanistan, Nepal, Bhutan, Burma, Bangladesh and Sri Lanka. 

akistan is the odd man out, and that because of its lopsided 
approach to problems of national and international existence. 
Musawaat, for instance, an official organ of the PPP, blamed India 
for a border clash between Chinese and Indian troops, which had 
taken place in November, and said that it had been caused by 
ndia s deployment of troops, which in turn was related to the 
assassination of Sheikh Mujibur Rehman. 

De-stabilizing the region is a bigger conspiracy, of which 
Pakistan allowed itself to be a part. Going slow with India with 
regar to the normalization of relations was also related to this 
conspiracy. India has been warning about the role of foreign 
powers in the region. While the powers that be should do well to 

stay away, it is important that Pakistan stops playing their game 
m the region. y i h b 
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the general body of the Karachi High Court Bar Association, 
“reverently appealing to our legislators to please refrain from 
further weakening our courts”, and urging fellow lawyers of the 
country “to unite in their ranks” to “shield our judiciary from this 
onslaught”. The Opposition protested against the “indecent haste” 
with which the bill had been introduced and wanted adequate time 
to prepare for their participation in the discussions. The price that it 
had to pay was that 12 of its leading members were bodily lifted by 
security men from the National Assembly hall and thrown outside, 
quite a few of them incurring injuries in the process. And the bill 
was passed in their absence. 

One can imagine the sense of humiliation felt by the Opposition, 
from the fact that it started thinking of resuming the boycott of 
assemblies (which had been ended only a few weeks earlier), after a 
period of nine months. It may be argued that it matters little to 
Bhutto whether the Opposition attends the assemblies or not — so 
scant is his regard for political propriety and decency. But then 
such a disregard begins to tell, sooner or later, on the credibility of 
one’s political behaviour. At any rate, it sharpens the determina- 
tion of the Opposition to seek revenge. 

It is this determination which gave rise to two significant 
developments in the politics of Pakistan. One was the decision of 
Ghulam Mustafa Khar and Haneef Raraay, former chief ministers 
of Punjab and subsequently disillusioned with the PPP, to join the 
Pakistan Muslim League. The other pertains to the formation of a 
new party, the National Democratic Party, by Sardar Sherbaz Khan 
Mazari, an independant MNA from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

The Muslim League will continue to seize the imagination of the 
people of Pakistan in a manner that no other party can, irrespective 
of its poor record during the last fifteen years. It can acquire fresh 
relevance sooner than other parties can, the moment it is provided 
with a dynamic programme and a live-wire leadership. All the 
factions into which the Muslim League split some years ago have 
been virtually without a leader after Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan 
joined the federal cabinet, and Mian Mumtaz Daultana went to 
London as Pakistan’s ambassador. As for its programme, the very 
success of the PPP in the 1970 elections was a manifestation of the 
utter irrelevance of the Muslim League programme, which had 
overemphasized Islam and completely neglected socio-economic 
aspects. 
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government was based on the need for democratizing the politics of 
the country. In his election campaign, therefore, Bhutto had 
promised the introduction of a completely democratic system, subs- 
cribing to federal and parliamentary principles. Such a constitu- 
tion was, in fact, promulgated in Pakistan in 1973, and Bhutto can 
legitimately claim the credit for having achieved the impossible, 
although his task had been greatly facilitated by the exit of East 
Pakistan. Besides, his temptation to insert a heavy dose of authorita- 
rianism in the political system had to give way to the pressure of the 
combined Opposition in favour of a normal parliamentary system, 
and the National Awami Party had played a leading role in it. 

However, the task of establishing democratic stability does not 
end with the making of a Constitution. It is the manner and spirit 
of its implementation which are equally important. It is here that 
Bhutto revenged, and deliberately so. One by one, he allowed all 
principles of federal and parliamentary behaviour to be thrown 
overboard. He dismissed the N AP-JUI governments in Baluchistan 
and NWFP even when they had comfortable majorities in the two 
provincial assemblies. He did not allow the Opposition to function 
freely, whether outside or inside the legislative assemblies. He 
banned the most effective Opposition party, the NAP, and had the 
ban approved by the Supreme Court. He changed the entire 
complexion of the NWFP and Baluchistan assemblies through 
bribery, assassinations, and rigged by-elections. He gagged the 
Press more severely than ever before. He allowed the injection of 
large-scale violence into politics. To top it all, he resorted to insti- 
tutionalizing the denial of civil liberties through amendments in the 
Constitution . 

In other words, the methods pursued by Bhutto to exercise 
unmitigated power in all corners of the land were no different, and 
perhaps more shameless, than those of his predecessors. Members 
of the Opposition, including non-conformists within the PPP, were 
driven to the wall more than once during these four years in their 
futile attempts to open a meaningful dialogue with the leadership 
of the PPP. In frustration, when the Opposition threatened once 
again that it would launch a massive agitation against the Govern- 
ment, and would demonstrate in front of foreign missions in 
Islamabad to draw the attention of other countries to politics in 
Pakistan, Bhutto warned them of dire consequences. 
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government was based on the need for democratizing the politics of 
the country. In his election campaign, therefore, Bhutto had 
promised the introduction of a completely democratic system, subs- 
cribing to federal and parliamentarj' principles. Such a constitu- 
tion was, in fact, promulgated in Pakistan in 1973, and Bhutto can 
legitimately claim the credit for having achieved the impossible, 
although his task had been greatly facilitated by the exit of East 
Pakistan. Besides, his temptation to insert a heavy dose of authorita- 
rianism in the political system had to give way to the pressure of the 
combined Opposition in favour of a normal parliamentary system, 
and the National Awami Party had played a leading role in it. 

However, the task of establishing democratic stability does not 
end with the making of a Constitution. It is the manner and spirit 
of its implementation which are equally important. It is here that 
Bhutto revenged, and deliberately so. One by one, he allowed all 
principles of federal and parliamentary behaviour to be thrown 
overboard. He dismissed the NAP-JUI governments in Baluchistan 
and NWFP even when they had comfortable majorities in the two 
provincial assemblies. He did not allow the Opposition to function 
freely, whether outside or inside the legislative assemblies. He 
banned the most effective Opposition party, the NAP, and had the 
ban approved by the Supreme Court. He changed the entire 
complexion of the NWFP and Baluchistan assemblies through 
bribery, assassinations, and rigged by-elections. He gagged the 
Press more severely than ever before. He allowed the injection of 
large-scale violence into politics. To top it all, he resorted to insti- 
tutionalizing the denial of civil liberties through amendments in the 
Constitution. 

In other words, the methods pursued by Bhutto to exercise 
unmitigated power in all corners of the land were no different, and 
perhaps more shameless, than those of his predecessors. Members 
of the Opposition, including non-conformists within the PPP, were 
driven to the wall more than once during these four years in their 
futile attempts to open a meaningful dialogue with the leadership 
of the PPP. In frustration, when the Opposition threatened once 
again that it would launch a massive agitation against the Govern- 
ment, and would demonstrate in front of foreign missions in 
Islamabad to draw the attention of other countries to politics in 
Pakistan, Bhutto warned them of dire consequences. 
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CHAPTER 5 


STEPS TOWARDS BETTER ADMINISTRATION, 

STABLE ECONOMY 


All was not well with Pakistan’s administrative and economic struc- 
ture in the beginning of 1972, and for obvious reasons. It was 
enough that the country had survived the shock of 1971. For 
Bhutto’s government, overhauling the administration and gearing up 
the economy were as important as building up the political system. 

Pakistan was suffering from an acute shortage of essential 
commodities like atta, sugar, kerosene oil, vegetable oil and tea, 
m the period following the war with India, which lead to a sudden 
spurt in their prices. While the shortage could have occurred as a 
natural consequence of war, the disruption of communications, the 
strain on the administrative machinery and the stoppage of certain 
supplies from the erstwhile East Wing, were all largely attributed, 
by the Government, to hoarding and other malpractices by the busi- 
ness community. The Government’s attention towards this shortage 
and price-rise was repeatedly drawn by the Jamaat-i-Islami and 
other political parties. A meeting of secretaries, under the chairman- 
ship of the Central Finance Minister, was held to review the situa- 
tion. The provincial governments were directed to increase the 
release of wheat from Government stocks for public consumption. 

The situation did not improve and the presidential cabinet there- 
tipon met and discussed the entire question in detail. An official 
Spokesman stated in February that in addition to 260,000 tonnes of 
wheat already held in reserve by the Government, 300,000 tonnes 
Would be imported in March. It was also pointed out that the 
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Government had 400,000 tonnes of rice in reserv'e. Bhutto gave per- 
sonal attention to the problem and set up a sub-committee of his 
party under the chairmanship of the finance minister to examine 
the matter of prices, and streamline the distribution of foodgrains 
and other essential commodities. At a meeting attended by several 
central ministers, it was decided that the responsibility for distribu- 
tion should be taken over by the deputy commissioners of Rawal- 
pindi and Sargodha. The Controller of Rationing (Rawalpindi 
Division), and the District Controller (Sargodha), were suspended. 
The Food Secretary (Punjab government), was transferred. In other 
provinces, the governors issued special orders for immediate and 
effective steps to check hoarding, black-marketing and the raising 
of the prices of essential goods. Judging by the Government’s con- 
cern, the situation could well be described as critical, with obvious 
political overtones. 


Another aspect to which the Government was compelled to pay 
urgent attention was working conditions of labour, which had been 
a neglected sector of economy during the military regimes. Air 
Marshal Nur Khan, who formulated a new labour policy in July 
1969, had admitted in his statement that “in the past the worker has 
not had a fair deal”. But the labour reforms of Nur Khan were not 
of much avail because of general industrial stagnation during the 
political instability of the following three years. The dormant unrest 
erupted frequently in the form of strikes and glieraos in the first two 
months of 1972. Early in February, the port and dock workers at 
Karachi harbour went on strike. They resumed work after they were 
assured of .vages of not less than Rs 240 a month, exclusive of over- 
time. Later, a labour clash was reported in a textile mill in Karachi, 
resulting m the death of one worker. 


Bhutto announced his much-publicized labour policy in April, to 
satisfy the working class, and thereby hoped to earn rich political 
dividends in the midst of widespread criticism for not lifting 
martial law. He provided for effective participation of workers in 
e management of industry, and raised their share in the com- 
panies annual profits from two to four per cent. If the productivity 
was increased they were to receive an additional 10 per cent of the 
increased profit. He also provided for better housing, education of 
ch dren, reform and expansion of the social seeuriTy scheme, etc. 
But the reforms had little impact, for the feeling was that in the 
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absence of a democratic political framework, they would have no 
chance of being implemented. 

The Pakistan Government had lost face in another area of vital 
importance to its prestige. It had threatened to take severe action 
against those who did not declare their assets abroad by 1 5 January 
1972. The Government estimated such assets to be of the order of 
3000 million dollars, and expected to ease the foreign exchange 
crisis by ordering their repatriation. Even after the last date for 
declaring them was extended by one month, the response had been 
poor. At the expiry of the extended date, the Government announced 
the payment of rewards to those who gave information leading to 
the discovery and repatriation of foreign exchange, or assets ille- 
gally held abroad. 

Pakistan, however, announced steps which would tend to make 
up for the loss of certain commodities earlier imported from the 
East Wing. Food and Agriculture Minister Malik Miraj Khalid 
told a news agency that the experiment of growing jute in West 
Pakistan had been successful and the country would be self-suffi- 
cient in jute production in three years. About 20,000 acres of land 
in Muzaffargarh district and a certain area of the Layalpur district 
were to be brought under jute cultivation during 1972. Cultivation 
of jute on 200,000 acres would be enough to meet the country’s 
requirements. The minister claimed that the experimental produc- 
tion of tea had also been successfully carried out in the Neelam 
Valley in “Azad Kashmir”. And, according to another report, a 
feasibility study was under preparation for setting up a newsprint 
plant with an annual capacity of 35,000 tons. 

But Pakistan was again faced with the perennial problem of a 
steel mill, the Soviet Union having withdrawn its offer to help build 
a steel plant near Karachi. Besides, interprovincial rivalries over 
the use of irrigation waters of the Indus system were being revived 
and were threatening to become another headache for Bhutto. 

Unrest and Administration 

While Bhutto was heading a supposedly democratic system, the 
administration continued to function in feudal style. This was 
demonstrated in Pakistan in the middle of June when the adminis- 
tration displayed a high-handedness reminiscent of martial law 
regimes. The country witnessed serious labour trouble in the Sind 
Industrial Trading Estate (SITE) of Karachi, which involved the 
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deaths of many workers and the closure of the entire industria 
complex. Besides, there were jail riots in Quetta, Sukkur an 
Peshawar. But the administration responded in each situation wit 
firing, and still more firing, provoking counter-riots, which led to 
further firing and deaths. And this despite the fact that the welfare 
of workers and down-trodden sections was supposed to be the pri- 
mary concern of the socialist-oriented People's Party, which rule 


at the Centre, Punjab and Sind. 

The labour trouble started when the workers of Feroze Sultan 
Industries—one of the 600-odd industrial units in SITE— demand- 
ed wages along with the 2.5 per cent profit, as laid down m the 
new labour policy. The management expressed its inability to 
the salaries and their share from the workers’ participation fund. 
The workers confined the mill executives to their rooms. This fu^ 


ced the management to talk to the workers’ representatives. Mean- 
while, the management had also called the police, which came and 
arrested some workers for having “g/icrnoed” the mill executives. 
When the news of arrests spread in labour colonies, thousands o 
labourers came and encircled the mill. The police opened fire, in 
which at least three labourers were killed, and many injured. 

The next day, however, was to witness still greater tragedy. When 
the administration learnt of the labourers’ intention to take out, 
next day, a funeral procession of one of the workers killed in firing, 
It imposed Section 144 in the SITE area. The procession was 
moving peacefully and had covered quite some distance when its 
way was blocked by the police. When police tear-gas shells were 
replied to with stones, the policemen opened fire, killing ten per- 
sons, including a woman and an infant, and injuring many. It was 
a er a miUed by the local administration that the scene of police 
S’!® outskirts of SITE was outside the areas covered by 

Section 144 of the Criminal Procedure Code. 
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of those who lost their lives. The episode shook the workers’ confi- 
dence in President Bhutto’s labour policy. Amidst wide condemna- 
tion of police firing by all sections of society, Usman Baluch, 
President of the Mutahida Mazdoor Federation, demanded the 
withdrawal of the labour policy, which he described as “a shield 
provided to the capitalist class of the country by the Government”. 
The demand was supported, among others, by Mahmudul Haq 
Usmani, General Secretary of the National Awami Party, who, in 
addition, also demanded the resignation of the Sind Governor and 
Chief Minister for mishandling the situation. Looking at the tota- 
lity of the situation, one would tend to agree with the assessment 
of Dawn, which wrote editorially: 

Among the factors responsible for the present state of affairs, it 
seems that the Government’s desire to establish industrial peace 
and prevent acts of violence has been interpreted by local 
ofiBcials as the re-introduction of a strong arm policy which has 
found expression in tough statements followed by tough action. 
There has also been some suspicion that certain mill owners 
taking advantage of a presumed change in the Government’s- 
attitude, are deliberately creating situations that would enable 
them, with Authority’s help, to put the workers “in their proper 
place” and weaken the trade union movement. 

The police gave evidence of its high-handedness again while deal- 
ing with striking prisoners in the Quetta, Sukkur and Peshawar 
jails. As a result of police firing, 14 prisoners were killed in Sukkur 
Central Jail, and 83 injured in Peshawar Central Jail. The series of 
jail riots started when some prisoners in Quetta Jail demanded the 
transfer of some among themselves to another jail, the transfer of 
the Deputy Superintendent of the jail, a provision of better quality 
rations, and the speedy disposal of prisoners under trail. While the 
Quetta authorities handled the situation with the intervention of 
some city notables, the repetition of similar demands by the Sukkur 
Jail inmates eventually led to police firing and deaths. The Sind 
Chief Minister, while ordering an inquiry, attributed the situation 
to a lack of discipline and patience on the part of the prisoners 
The NWFP administration also described the prisoners’ demands 
as illegal and unjustified, and upheld the police action of using 
tear-gas, leading to large-scale injuries. 
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As if the incompatibility between social urges and governmental 
response was destined to be a constant feature of Pakistani polity, 
even though a representative Government was now at the helm, the 
anguage policy of the Sind government again aroused loud protest 
from articulate sections of the people. The annual Karachi Univer- 
si y convocation ended half-way through, when students rose up to 
eman an assurance from the Sind Governor that along with 
Smdhi, Urdu would also be declared as an official language of the 
A- intellectuals in Karachi, including Josh 
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for the second year in succession per capita 
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incomes declined as the growth rate fell below the growth of 
population”. 

The economy had received its most serious setback in the indus- 
trial sector. As against the growth rate of 8 to 10 per cent in recent 
years, its contribution to GDP declined by 5.6 per cent in 1971-72, 
as the production of several major industries fell. This was the 
result of the industry’s inability to utilize existing facilities any- 
where near capacity, due to immediate market constraints arising 
from the strangulation of inter-wing trade, power shortages in the 
northern region, and growing labour unrest in the latter part of the 
year. 

Another consequence of the birth of Bangladesh was that because 
of rising expenditures on account of military operations and virtu- 
ally no revenues from that region, deficit financing of Rs 166.2 
crores had to be resorted to in the first half of the year. The expan- 
sion of monetary assets reached the massive figure of Rs 478.4 
crores, although Rs 296.4 crores represented the phased exchange 
of the high denomination currency demonetized in June 1971, and 
adjustment for looted currency. In the second half of the year, how- 
ever, till April 1972, monetary assets rose by Rs 73.7 crores only. 

The inflationary impact of deficit financing was quickly felt in 
the western region. Coupled with shortages in the supply of sugar- 
cane and a virtual stagnation of the wheat crop — two items of mass 
consumption — it led to a rise in the wholesale price index by 12.4 
per cent between July 1971 and April 1972, as against 4.4 per cent 
over the same period last year. 

Disintegration of the country also dislocated the framework of 
planning. Public sector development expenditure in (West) Pakistan 
decelerated by 13 per cent over the estimated expenditure in 1970- 
71, as a result of the lower availability of resources. 

Separation of the East Wing, however, was not an unmitigated 
evil. Pakistan’s total exports no doubt suffered on account of the 
elimination of jute and jute manufactures from the export list. But 
West Pakistani exports were expected to increase by one-third, and 
reach the level of-Rs 280 crores (in prc-dcvalucd rupees), due in 
part to the higher quantum and better prices for raw cotton, and in 
part to to the switching of inter-wing exports to the international 
market. 

The East Wing’s separation was also expected to stimulate the 
growth rate in (West) Pakistan. As the Pakistan Times put it, “the 
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As if the incompatibility between social urges and governmental 
response was destined to be a constant feature of Pakistani polity, 
even though a representative Government was now at the helm, the 
language policy of the Sind government again aroused loud protest 
from articulate sections of the people. The annual Karachi Univer- 
sity convocation ended half-way through, when students rose up to 
demand an assurance from the Sind Governor that along with 
Sindhi, Urdu would also be declared as an official language of the 
province. Sixty-three intellectuals in Karachi, including Josh 
Malihabadi and Dr I.H. Qureshi, had said that in a province in 
which the^ mother-tongue of nearly 50 per cent of the people was 
not Sindhi, “it is neither just nor politic” to make only Sindhi the 
official language. But the Sind Chief Minister, Mumtaz Bhutto, also 
justified the Government’s decision in favour of Sindhi as the official 
language, thus leaving to President Bhutto the difficult task of 
reconciling governmental policy with popular aspirations on more 
than one ticklish issue. 


1972-73 Budget 

for 1972-73, presented on 17 June 1972, was not only 

nrenar nation had seceded, but also the first 

prepared by the People’s Party. 

1971-72, released with the 
of thP provided a frank and faithful picture of the state 

IdentifvinTth^^ aftermath of the country’s disintegration. 

saidthatbvthpl° created for economic growth, it 

a quarl Lot '' f ^ market built over 

had been disrupted economic and financial integration 

changes in the ioH 

Furthermore, while'^the Patterns of the economy, 
made by the country L a whof assumed and commitments 
for meeting them h^d Epo ^ ^ remained intact, the resource base 
Dive„i„„ i "S'* 

tions in the flow of foreinn f I * defence requirements, interrup- 
from temporary disruptfon localized shortages resulting 

had put a strain on i ^*^^°^Port and distributary services 
a result, in 1971-72 th ^ sluggish process of production. As 
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was legitimately critic’zed, was agricultural incomes. In an elabo- 
rate defence of this decision, the Finance Minister said: “It by no 
means meant any concession to any particular lobby.” But this 
would not hide the truth, which is well known, that the big agri- 
culturist lobby provides sustenance to the People’s Party to a not 
inconsiderable extent. 


Exports Do Well 

By 1972 fall, Pakistan’s economic performance did not appear as 
bleak as it was feared, as a consequence of the secession of the East 
Wing, thanks to a fortuitous combination of various factors. The 
real achievement was made in the export sector, where gains were 
beyond expectation. There were problems still-slow production, 
rising prices, educated unemployment— and Pakistan was grappling 
with them. But she had survived the initial challenge. 

According to Pakistani sources, while the export earnings of 
(West) Pakistan during July-December 1971 were of the order 
of Rs 108 crores, they went up to 231 crores during January- 
June 1972. In all, the export earnings during the 1971-72 fiscal year 
amounted to Rs 339 crores, which was 69.5 per cent more than 
earnings in the previous year. The reason, according to these 
sources, was Pakistan’s ability to divert exports successfully from 
the interzonal market to the international one. Besides, cotton — 


whose production registered a rise of 33 per cent during the year 
was supposed to have made a major contribution in this increase, 
for cotton and its manufactures constitute the biggest sector of 
Pakistani exports. The devaluation of the Pakistani rupee by 131 
per cent in May 1972 was expected to intensify this trend further. 

Despite the gains of 1971-72, certain sections in Pakistan p ea 
ed for more vigorous efforts to increase exports, A leading ai y 
Karachi, in an editorial, wrote that exports constitute ^ 
cent of the GDP of Pakistan, as compared with a rate o P ^ 
cent in some West Asian and African countries, nr ’ ’ 
that Pakistan’s share in world exports declined meet 

in the fifties to 0.28 per cent in 1970. Besides, Paki^ exchange 
only 65 per cent of its import requiremen s aid, whose 

earnings. This explained its heavy depen of exchange 

availability now tended to shnn '. ou which was far 

earnings were taken away ^ of 20 per cent. Therefore, 

above the usually acknowlcdg 
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the paper suggested a series of immediate export promotion measures 
and warned that “the breathing time that we have gotowingtothe 
moratorium on debt repayment up to January 1973 should not lull 
us into complacency”. 

In this context, it was extremely interesting to find an elaborate 
case being made for “economic peace with India” in the Morning 
News, a Trust paper of Pakistan. In an article in this paper, 
Mohammed Tariq Waseem proved the desirability of restoring 
trade relations with India by stating that Pakistan’s overall balance 
of trade with India, from 1947-48 to 1967-68, had been favourable 
to the extent of Rs 172.5 crores. Pakistan’s regular trade with India 
was suspended during the 1965 conflict. Making a vigorous plea 
lor its resumption, Waseem said: 


Pakistan will recapture the market of 600 million people which 
was not available for the last six years. Both the countries are 
going to benefit from the law of comparative advantage. . . • 
^ecause of geographical proximity, trade between India and 
akistan can stand the challenge of the present world trade situa- 
ion caused by the international “monetary crisis”, dollar 
devaluation, trade cuts, tariff walls, etc. 

Another important daily, the Dawn, drew attention to bottle-necks 

Rc which inventories of goods worth 

abmit piled Up. Exports to these countries constituted 

cause c^nt of Pajjjjfgjj.g exports, and rvere crucial be- 

these rmint ^ eonsisted of manufactured items. In return, 

ment on ^ available sophisticated machinery and equip- 

these countrip” ^ paper pointed out, trade with 

and of the favour with sections of big business 

with old trad' whom cherish the' traditional links 

wun oia trading partners”. 

expIcm^^^^Po received a setback during 1971-72, as 

.hT;“: sZrT^nZ': =■<' 

trouble had hppn i Ported raw material and continued labour 

a„ of 

of the Countrv’c inA. f • i Where more than 59 per cent 

tantlv plagued hv ^tipacity is concentrated, had been cons- 

trianagerneS con^^ disturbances. Labour- 

eement confrontation, police excesses and the resultant strike 
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in June had necessitated a tripartite conference on labour problems, 
which took place towards the end of August. On the basis of its 
recommendations, the Central Government announced a new set of 
reforms which brought significant gains to industrial labour. Thus 
a number of existing labour laws were to be revamped to bring 
them in conformity with existing requirements. Provisions of the 
Factories Act — relating to health and safety measures, annual 
holidays, medical leave, etc. — were to be liberalised. The rate of 
gratuity and workers’ share in profit was to be increased from 4 
per cent to 5 per cent. These and numerous other benefits were 
expected to have a salutary effect on the production process. 

An interesting development in the field of industry was Chinese 
interest in the crucial steel sector. Japan, West Germany, the 
United Kingdom and other advanced countries had, at one time or 
the other, been involved in Pakistani efforts to develop a steel 
industry. Ultimately, the Soviet Union agreed to help establish a 
steel mill near Karachi, and considerable spade work had already 
been done by it in the preceding three years. In mid- 1972, a six- 
member Chinese survey team completed a three-month tour of 
Pakistan, examining iron ore in Punjab, Baluchistan and the Frontier, 
and promised to submit a report for a 100,000-tonne capacity pig- 
iron-cum-steel plant. This added a significant dimension to the 
existing Sino-Soviet balance in the region. Not much, however, has 
been heard of the Chinese project since then. 

Pakistan was also faced with the acute problem of educated un- 
employment, particularly among technicians and other specialists. 
Some studies had revealed unemployment ratios of 24 per cent 
among polytechnic diploma holders, 18 to 48 per cent among 
Technical Training Centre certificate holders, 16 per cent among 
agricultural graduates, 31 per cent among M.A.s in economics and 
Commerce, 40 per cent among M.Sc.s in natural science, and 58 
per cent among M.Sc.s in applied science. There were, in all, 
about 1.7 to 1.9 million jobs needed, both in urban and rural 
areas. Among other measures, the Government was resorting to a 
massive people’s works programme to create employment oppor- 
tunities. The rigours of unemployment were accentuated by a 
continuing price rise, particularly of essential commodities like 
sugar, kerosene, vegetable oil and atta. These and other problems 
still posed an economic challenge to Bhutto. 
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Labour Unrest 

By November end, 1972, Pakistan was settling down after serious 
and prolonged labour trouble in the Landhi-Korangi industrial 
areas of Karachi, wherein nearly 60 per cent of the country s 
industry is concentrated. Labour riots involving labour-police 
clashes, strikes, lockouts and glieraos had led to hundreds of 
workers being arrested, and quite a few of them being killed. The 
closure of mills, which persisted for well over a month, had cost the 
country Rs 40 lakhs in foreign exchange every day, and an addi- 
tional Rs 20 lakhs of internal revenue per day. President Bhutto 
was known to have devoted a great deal of attention to improving 
labour conditions since he came to power. What, then, could ex- 
plain this second major eruption in industrial relations in a period 
of less than six months? 

The Pakistan People’s Party rose to power on the mandate of 
Islamic socialism. Protection of labour interests constituted an 
important part of its manifesto. Labour support played a significant 
role in its victory. Correspondingly, the PPP, by all accounts, tried 
its best to provide a legal framework for better labour conditions. 


Labour was among the most suppressed sectors of society during 
the rule of President Ayub Khan. Sympathetic attention, however, 
started being given to labour in the days of Yahya Khan, when Air 
Marshal Nur Khan initiated some reforms. The PPP government 
continued the process consistently. One of the first things the PPP 
government did after assuming power was to release the labour 
leaders detained by the previous regimes for trade union activities. 
This was followed, on 10 February, by the announcement of o 
cornprehensive labour policy which introduced some basic changes 
in t e existing labour laws and gave new privileges and benefits to 
wor 'ers. Following a tripartite labour conference in Islamabad in 
ugust 1972, further reforms were announced which were intro- 
du«d through ordinances issued from time to time. 

nc tirst ordinance promulgated on 12 October brought about 
nient in the Workmen's Compensation Act of 1923, to 
Tho increase the quantum of compensation. 

Rc 1 nno ■ applied to workers drawing wages up to 

amn,’, ’ 500 per month, as previously. Besides, the 
nt of compensation payable in case of the death of a minor 
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was increased from Rs 400 to Rs 4,000. In case of the total disable- 
ment of a minor, the amount of compensation was increased from 
Rs 2,000 to Rs 10,000. 

The rates of compensation with respect to adult workmen had 
been enhanced in April. The compensation admissible previously, 
in the event of death, varied from Rs 750 to Rs 9000, depending 
on the monthly wages of the worker. The limits were raised from 
Rs 750 to Rs 6,000 and from Rs 9000 to Rs 15,000. Similar 
increases were made in compensation rates for permanent disable- 
ment. 


Thesecond ordinance, promulgated on 15 October, provided that 
the sickness benefit would henceforth be allowed for 121 days in a 
year instead of 91 days, as previously. The minimum amount of 
death grant for funeral expenses etc., in case of a secured worker, 
was raised from Rs 50 to Rs 500. By an earlier ordinance in April, 
the workers’ contribution of 2 per cent to the Social Security Scheme 
had been abolished. Instead, the employers’ contribution to the 
scheme had been raised from 4 per cent to 6 per cent. 

By a third ordinance promulgated on 20 October, the Govern- 
nient amended the Factories Act of 1934, and thereby extended 
the benefits under this Act to workers employed in small factories. 
Earlier, the Factories Act applied to units employing 20 workers or 
more. Now it was made applicable to factories employing ten 
workers or more, whether carrying on their manufacturing process 
with or without the aid of power. The number of annual holidays 
under the Act was raised from ten to 14. For the first time, provi- 
sion was made for the grant of ten days’ annual leave with full pay, 
and 16 days’ sick leave on half pay. In addition, factory workers 
Would now enjoy all festival holidays admissible to Government 
employees. 


The fourth ordinance promulgated on 4 November, raised the 
share of workers in the annual profits of companies from 4 per 
cent to 5 per cent. This share had been increased from 2.5 per cent 
to 4 per cent in April 1972. Besides, by this ordinance, the scope 
of the Companies Profits (Workers Participation) Act of 1968, was 
extended to units employing 50 or more workers. Earlier, the Act 
applied to companies employing 100 or more workers in any shift. 
Yet another ordinance promulgated subsequently, provided protec- 
tion to office-bearers of trade unions against victimiration, and 
cfTccted further improvements in the industrial relations system. 
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This entire range oi reform^, inlrosluced in a short .span of time, 
Miouid have gone a long way to satisfy the uorkers. Yet the 
"or .crs lad been restless for nearly ttvo months now, the last ".I'e 
o unrest among thent hating oecurred onlv in the previous month 

\'arious explanations were oftered for this phenomenon. 

upponents of the regime pointed out that even these reforms fell 

ar Short of the expectations raised by PPP slogans during the 

r^r •■ificrnards. Others blamed the trigger-happy police 

siU/. hlood of innocent "orl.crs, or the arrogant old- 

fcfusing to be reasonable xsiih them, llic 

rirrhr ”icdia blamed the Opposition paliticiansofthcc.xtrcme 

v(^>w^n.t•*^ varieties for instigating labour troubles "ith a 

Rhiio/, . T" ^ ^o'C'^tmcnl in every concci\-ablc nay. President 

these trn"hi "i* Minister were once lenipicd to attribute 

these troubles to a “foreign hand". 

rcspoiVibltiu. o Government itself cannot escape 

at the Centr ^ Being firmly entrenched in power 

nances onlv n^'i issuing ordi- 

this is where it" failed ‘'I'"*'’ 

handled the whole tmJnl Government 

labour -infi negotiations in the crisis between 

sarj' pressures onT*^"*’ '• hesitated c-xerting nccc.s- 

thc class comnnsT nianagement. Pcriiaps this was dictated by 
cn irc s^cc'Z ofsT-"' "hich represents the 

In June 1973 Stinvy, 1972-73 

the year that had satisfaction at 

performance. Such w-is ti the point of view of its economic 

economic survey released 

eve of its J973.74 budget ^ Government of Pakistan, on the 
. have survived the disasfrn..o 

nn overall growth by 6 S Pakistan. But to have registered 

something to be satisficH wPi preceding year was 

continental standards Ttn^ tli, particularly if measured by sub- 
nnards. Undoubtedly, the political stability (of sorts), 
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provided by Bhutto’s rule, was largely responsible for this growth. 

The increase of 6,5 per cent in GNP during 1972-73 was reminis- 
cent of the days of President Ayub Khan, when the much-talked-of 
economic miracle brought about the growth rate of 7.5 per cent in 
1967-68. But the growth rate dropped to 5.2 per cent in 1968-69, 
due to floods and a reduced agricultural production in East 
Pakistan, as also due to political disturbances and the stoppage of 
industrial production in both zones of the country. The low point 
of the economy was reached in 1970-71, when the GNP actually 
declined. In 1971-72, the GNP picked up by 1.4 per cent, although 
even this was much less than the growth rate of population. 

The year 1972-73 was the first full year after the secession of the 
East Wing. It was also a year free from large-scale political and 
other disturbances. Besides, it coincided with the year of the “Simla 
spirit,” which promoted economic revival in a relatively confident 
mood. Therefore, the growth registered by Pakistan’s economy 
during this year could be taken as a measure of its potential, given 
normal conditions, although one must remember the economic 
slump of the preceding two years which made the jump of 6.5 per 
cent possible. 


Perhaps the most important contribution to the revival of the 
economy was made by the country’s exports of 750 million dollars, 
showing an increase of 27 per cent over the preceding year. The 
cumulative increase in exports during the preceding two years was 
of the order of 80 per cent. The ratio of exports to GNP in 1972-73 
Was 14.5 per cent. The foreign trade deficit during the year, how- 
ever, was of the order of 100 million dollars, since the volume of 
imports was estimated at about 850 million dollars. 

It Was the spurt in industrial production, coupled with the 
diversion to the international market of goods meant earlier for the 


East Wing, which contributed to the growth of the export sector. 
Industrial production in Pakistan had reached alarmingly low 
levels in the preceding two years, due to under-utilization of 
installed capacity, caused by continuing labour troubles, non-availa- 
bility of raw materials, power shortages and the strangulation of 
inter-wing trade. In 1971-72 the contribution of the industrial sector 
to GNP actually declined by 5.6 per cent. Production started pick- 
ing up in the second quarter of 1972-73, and the actuals during 
July-Dcccmber 1972 showed an increase of 6.3 per cent o\cr the 
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same period in 1971 . Going by the trend in the second half of 1972- 
73, the rate of growth of industrial production for the entire year 
was expected to be still higher. 

Agriculture showed a slight edge over the previous year, record- 
ing a growth rate of above 3 per cent during 1972-73, as compared 
with 2.8 per cent in 1971-72. But the production of wheat and 
sugar was encouraging, showing an improvement of 9 per cent and 

per cent respectively, whereas in the previous year both had 
su ered heavily on account of adverse climatic conditions. On the 
other hand cotton, which in 1971-72 had given a bumper harvest 

ot over 4 million bales, made a poor showing in 1972-73, due to 
pest attack. 


According to the Pakistani Government, investment activity 
s owe e nite signs of revival. Investment in construction activities 
increased by 13 per cent. Development expenditure in the public 
sec or was raised to Rs 415 crores, implying an increase of 59 per 
over the implemented programme in 1971-72. The net utiliza- 
aid was roughly 200 million dallars in 1 972-73 which, 
^ ^ ^o''®rnment, implied a substantial reduction in the 
country in abroad. The foreign exchange reserves of the 

341 7 million dollars in December 1971 to 

•541.7 million dollars in March 1973. 

^'^^“^mic recovery made by Pakistan was to 
Even with ^ v! ^ ^ situation was not free from serious problems. 
1973 thp Cl simper wheat crop of 74 lakh tons harvested in May 
import substam^^i ^ f *imitted that the country would need to 
meS iatt Zr foodg^ains from abroad. Theinvest- 

while domestir below that attained in 1964-65, 

investment. Mos^seriouT^r'^ domestic 

prices. The wholesale 

cent during July 1979^ 5=^ index increased by as much as 18.5 per 
period of 1971-79 Th ^^rch 1973, over the corresponding 
recorded increases of 10 different places 

items like wheat suear The average price of food 

during the period ^ vamspati went up substantially 

exports contributed toThreu f 'unexpectedly large increase in 

in the economy anri "'^ncing of latent inflationary pressures 

did not satisfy the erf ^ resulted in pressure on prices. And this 
satisfy the consumer, whose sorry plight was the subject of 
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anxious discussion in newspaper columns and on political plat- 
forms. As the Dawn put it, “the rising prices have helped, as they 
always do, the big manufacturers, major growers, middle men and 
traders, but it would be most unusual that an inflationary situation 
should prove of any benefit to the masses”. This was a rejoinder to 
the official argument that the increase in prices had benefited a 
much larger section of the population, meaning peasants and farm 
workers, than the ones who had been affected adversely by it. 


Administrative Reforms 

Pakistan lags far behind India in democratic traditions, which partly 
explains the relatively severer jolts to which democracy is subjected 
in Pakistan from time to time, than is the case in India. But 
Pakistan can claim to have gone ahead of India at least in one 
respect, namely, the rationalization of her administrative structure, 
and for this the credit goes to Bhutto. By a stroke of the pen he 
brought about a revolutionary change by unifying, into one cadre, 
a multitude of services, cadres, classes and grades, which consti- 
tuted the administrative structure of Pakistan. This stands in glar- 
ing contrast to India, where the acceptance of this principle is yet 
far away. 

Explaining this measure in a broadcast to the nation on 20 
August 1973, Bhutto said that he was introducing this reform on the 
recommendation of an Administrative Reforms Committee, which 
he had appointed immediately after his Government assumed office. 
The committee had been entrusted with the task of “overhauling 
the bureaucracy” which, according to Bhutto, had itself become “a 


powerful vested interest concerned more with its own good than 
with the good of the public”. The first step recommended by the 
committee in this direction was the replacement of the existing 
structure by “a modern and scientific system based on professional 
competence and performance, and attuned to the challenges of a 
fast moving scientific and technological world”. 

Correspondingly, the reforms introduced by Bhutto s govern 
nient had the /ollowing features: (o) All the services and cadres 
would be merged into a unified grading structure, wit i ‘ 
opportunity for all who entered the service at any 

the required professional and specialized compc would be 

each ioh- nil “rHsscs” among Government servants ssouiu oe 
eacn job, (t>) all classes crading structure: a 

abolished, and similarly replaced by a umfied gram g 
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peon or his equivalent at the bottom, a secretary or departmental 
head at the top. The existing classification of services into class I 
to class IV would no longer operate. The road to the top would be 
open to all on merit; (c) the use of “service” labels would be dis- 
continued forthwith; {d) the unified structure would enable promo- 
tions to higher posts throughout the range of public service, 
through horizontal movements from one cadre to another, includ- 
ing the movement of technical personnel to the cadre of general 
management. There would also be scope for out-of-turn promotion 
to exceptionally able oflBcers; (e) the correct grading of each post 
would be determined by job evaluation and {f) there would be 
provision for entry into Government service for talented individuals 
from the private sector in fields such as banking, insurance, 
industry and trade. 


The administrative philosophy underlying these reforms could 
e summed up as follows: first, Bhutto seemed determined to 
change the mental outlook of his civil servants. According to him, 
‘ no institution in the country has so lowered the quality of our 
national life as what is called naukarslialii’’. He referred to appal- 
ling corruption in the country, which he said had become a way of 
officials in some departments, and pointed out that 
Officials should become “workers and professionals” rather than 
gentlemen and amateurs”— “as they are now”. Second, Bhutto 
Wished that technocrats make a fuller contribution to policy- 
h *0 requirements of a people’s government, 

condone a system which elevates the ‘genera- 
ar technician, the professional expert, the 

teacher.” Third, Bhutto did not like public service to 
raoidlv of the permanent civil service. The Government’s 

able required maximum utilization of all avail- 

entrv into ° country. That explains the provision for lateral 
hoped services from the private sector. This, he 

India. In fact reforms had obvious relevance for 

already the f ^ ^ 

Pakistani reformc n ° examination and debate in India, the 
both inherited the sST ad significance. India and Pakistan 
ethos in which Pakistanf'^7"-'^^*’''® structure. But the political 
conducive to an iinV.r-ai ^ administrators functioned was more 
bridled exercise of power by them, than it was 
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in India. In fact, quite a few administrators in Pakistan found it 
possible to rule the country through the acquisition of political 
offices. In India, the administrators did not molest the political 
system in order to acquire power for themselves, thanks largely to 
the hold of the politicians themselves. Nevertheless, there is a strong 
case even in India for the unification of the large number of 
services and cadres under one body. 

The case for such unification has been made out well from time 
to time. The jealousy, friction and loss of efficiency caused by the 
parallel existence of “superior” and “inferior” cadres, with different 
pay scales, promotion prospects and ancillary benefits, is well 
known. If Pakistan, where the civil service was very well entrench- 
ed, found it possible to equalize the terms and privileges of all 
classes of civil servants, which would naturally follow the merger 
of all cadres into one, it is astonishing why India should not be 
able to do so too. Judging by the prevailing resistance to the idea 
o a unification of multiple cadres in India, not to speak of the 
overnment as a whole, even in one crucial department like the 
oreign Office, there is scope enough fcr India to learn from the 
akistani example, as regards the mechanism of bringing about 
t IS tiuification. Similarly, the Pakistani example had something to 
offer with regard to the controversy between doctors, engineers 
and other technocrats on the one hand, and generalist administra- 
tors on the other, which was also raging in India in those days. 

^ equally compelling development in Pakistan related to the 
rationalization of pay scales of civil and military officers an- 
nounced earlier by the Finance Minister of Pakistan. In Pakistan, 

Rs in India, hundreds of pay scales existed for various categories, 
classes and departments as far as federal and provincial gazetted 
employees were concerned. Discarding these numerous pay scales, 
the Government of Pakistan decided to introduce only seven new 
national pay scales for civilian officials and nine pay scales for 
defence personnel. According to the Finance Minister, the reduc- 
tion in the number of pay scales would also lead to a reduction of 
the disparity between the highest and lowest paid employees. 
While the pay scales of lower gazetted employees were increased 
significantly, there was no increase at the top. Besi es, t e 
disadvantages of those who operated in the field, as compared 
with those who worked in the Secretariat, were sought to be 

removed. 
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That Bhutto announced these reforms was a measure of his 
bold and imaginative approach to administration. It was neces- 
sary, however, for him to safeguard against possible pressures to 
prevent him from implementing these reforms. After all, he had to 
w itt e his intended revolutionary reforms on quite a few occasions 
in t e past. Fortunately, he withstood these pressures and success- 
fully implemented the reforms. 


Economy Deteriorates 

y t e a of 1973, Pakistan was in the grip of serious economic 
problems, not all of which were man-made. The worst ever floodi 
^ Fif in August, not only creating a colossal 

rehabilitation, but also playing havoc with the 
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which had emerged as a promising new earner of foreign exchange, 
should also be banned, particularly because of the reported loss of 
vast quantities of wheat stocks in floods, and the increasingly 
limited availability of imported foodgrains. Yet another item 
whose export was affected was fish, more of which was now needed 
to make up for the shortage of mutton and beef. 

Pakistan had planned to register an increase of 12.5 per cent in 
its exports during 1973-74, over the previous year’s figure of 
Rs 825 crores. The achievement of this target became extremely 
difficult, particularly because of the ban on cotton export. Sugges- 
tions were, however, being made in the Press to compensate these 
shortfalls by making special efforts to increase the export of manu- 
factured goods. In this respect, items like cloth and other varieties 
of textile goods, and the entire range of machinery, equipment, 
spare parts and light engineering products were said to offer scope, 
provided incentives were given by the Government. 

In the month of August, vast areas of Pakistan had experienced 
the worst floods in 80 years. The colossal destruction of crops and 
foodgrains, accompanied by large-scale disruption of communica- 
tion lines, created a serious problem of availability of essential 
items like wheat, vanaspati, sugar, kerosene and vegetables. But 
the problem was made far worse by certain elements in the 
business community, who were manipulating prices through hoard- 
ing and blackmarketing. Bhutto, while touring the flood-affected 
areas, issued a warning to the business community and said that it 
Was shocking that even at a time when the people were suffering 
from flood devastation, the black-marketeers were hoarding 
commodities of daily use in their shops and houses. 

The Government responded to the situation by nationalizing the 
vanaspati industry. Through an ordinance promulgated in the first 
week of September, the Government took over 27 factories with 
immediate effect. The factories with foreign participation were, 
however, exempted. Announcing the decision, Law Minister 
Abdul Hafeez Pirzada said that the Government had been forced to 
reverse its earlier assurance of not further nationalizing any indus- 
try, because certain industries producing essential commodities 
were not cooperating with the Government in increasing produc- 
tion, and were creating artificial shortages. 

Referring to the vanaspati industry, Pirzada said that the 
Government had gone to the extent of agreeing to an increase m. 
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the price of vanaspati from Rs 4.75 per seer to Rs 6 per seer, and 
to procure soya bean oil and supply it to the industry at subsidized 
rates. And yet, the owners of this industry tried to make the situa- 
tion more grave, in league with the wholesalers. If this attitude on 
the part of businessmen persisted, the Government would not 
hesitate to take over more industries. 

While the Government’s strong measures on the economic front 
were understandable, it was not clear why it should have insisted 
on conformity in political life. A large number of political leaders 
in all provinces were arrested for participating in the civil disobe- 
dience movement launched by the United Democratic Front. The 
Government’s view was that they should not be indulging in the 
luxury of political protest, while the country was in the grip of 
floods. The merit of this contention apart, the Government’s 
response to the movement, which was being conducted non- 
violently and peacefully, certainly did not help the task of meeting 
the flood havoc. 

The Government added to the existing provocations for protest, 
by taking repressive action against a large number of newspapers. 
In early September, the publication of Hurriyet and Jasarat was 
prohibited for a period of 30 days, with the editor of the former as 
well as both the editor and publisher of the latter arrested. The 
printing press of Mehran (Hyderabad) was sealed, and its editor 
arrested. Earlier, the supply of official advertisements to Jang and 
Nawa-i-waqt was stopped and the newsprint quota to Alfatah 
weekly denied. All these were influential language papers, and 
action against them was widely resented. The newspapers’ fault 
lay simply m their expression of independent opinion. 

Ihe Goveriment’s intolerance of criticism, even after the 

en orcernent o the new Constitution, thus disappointed many. 

^ ^e*ter to the editor, Pakistan 

nfhf.r ^ j ^ calamities, one caused by nature and the 

other man-made. 
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construction of a 1.1 million tonne steel plant at Pipri, near 
Karachi. 

Pakistan has a long and tortuous history of efforts to establish 
a steel mill. Being endowed with very inadequate low-grade iron ore 
resources at places where commercial exploitation is not feasible, 
Pakistan had for some years been toying with the idea of a mill on 
the basis of imported ore. Efforts to utilize indigenous ore were 
made in the initial years with the help of German, Japanese and 
other foreign experts. In 1968, the Soviet Union entered the field 
with an undertaking to prepare a feasibility report for the construc- 
tion of a mill at Kalabagh. The mill, to be based on Kalabagh ore, 
was estimated to cost about Rs 160 crores, with a foreign exchange 
component of Rs 88 crores. But the Kalabagh ore was found to 
contain an iron content of only 34 per cent. The plan was, therefore, 
abandoned in favour of a mill near Karachi, on the basis of 
imported ore. 

The signing of protocols for this mill was regarded by Pakistani 
officials as a major achievement. Preliminary work in connection 
with the construction of the mill was to start in the second half 
of 1974. The first blast furnace would be fired in 1978, with 
the plant scheduled to go into full production in 1980-81. The 
Soviets gave due recognition to the need for the employment of 
indigenous manpower and material. Out of the total requirement of 
about 1,35,000 tonnes of steel structures, nearly 70,000 would be 
procured locally. Part of the 7,000-strong work force needed would 
be trained at a Metalliugical Training Centre to be set up at Pipri 
by 1975. 

The Pipri mill shall have the most advanced and modem techno- 
logy and production methods, as compared to the Bhilai plant put 
up in India in 1956, according to Litvinenko, leader of the Russian 
expert team which visited Pakistan in this connection. Even though 
the total capital cost of the mill had not yet been determined, the 
rate of interest for Soviet credits was mutually agreed at 2.5 per 
cent. While the establishment of this mill would be a major land- 
mark in Pakistan’s industrial development, it would also mean 
a significant increase in the Soviet presence in Pakistan. The 
Soviet Union was already involved in a heavy electrical complex at 
Taxila, apart from various minor projects. 
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Cotton Export Resumed 

Another significant development in the economic field was the deci- 
sion of the Government in October to resume the export of cotton 
with immediate effect. The ban on cotton export had been imposed 
in August to avoid a critical shortage of raw cotton for the domes- 
tic textile industry. It was feared that the floods had done extensive 
damage to the cotton crop in both Punjab and Sind and had 
completely wiped out the export surplus. In fact, there were doubts 
even about the availability of cotton up to the estimated minimum 
requirements of the domestic market. This, along with the manipu- 
ations of traders, had led to a serious crisis in the cotton market 
y t e middle of August, when the price of raw cotton reached an 
all time high of Rs 500 per maund. 

The ban on cotton export had come in this background. But it 
ra serious implications for Pakistan’s foreign trade, looking at the 
ac at t e previous year’s impressive export performance had 
^n primarily due to the share of cotton in it. According to 
official claims, Pakistan had captured 33 to 40 per cent of the 
world cotton m^ket. The removal of the ban on the export of 
on Was erefore expected to sustain the previous year's export 
^ though the exportable surplus 

cnnti ^^^^tiing part of the prevailing cotton season was signifi- 
^ ^ pre-flood estimate, the earnings from overseas 
the • ^^Pected to be of the order of 200 million dollais- 

cottnn n ' Previous year — as a result of a sharp rise in 

cotton prices m the world market. 

* decision to permit export of cotton had 
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cash cron about the extent of damage this principal 
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the price hike in petroleum products, including motor gasoline, 
kerosene, aviation petrol, high speed diesel and others. Balancing 
the family budget became a tormenting experience for an average 
housewife. 

According to the annual economic report of the State Bank of 
Pakistan, the 12-month average of the general index of wholesale 
prices stood higher by 19.5 per cent in 1972-73, as compared to the 
1971-72 level. According to the report, the increased pressure on 
prices could be attributed mainly to a much larger increase in the 
aggregate demand, as compared to the increase in available goods. 
The aggregate demand rose sharply, due partially to the exception- 
ally large increase in monetary assets in 1972-73, amounting to 
Rs 611.78 crores, or 23 per cent, as against a 12 per cent rise in the 
previous year. 


Other factors exercising an upward pressure on prices, according 
to the State Bank report, were the upsurge in prices in the interna- 
tional commodity markets, increases in prices of imported consumer 
goods and raw materials following the devalution of the Pakistani 
rupee, inflationary pressures abroad and the revaluation of certain 
currencies. The unauthorized movement of goods across the border 
and localized bottle-necks in transport and distribution also 


accentuated inflationary pressures. 

The question of price rise came up at the tripartite labour con- 
ference addressed by Prime Minister Bhutto in early December. 
Bhutto took cognizance of the fact that the price spiral was the talk 
of the day, and attributed it mainly to three factors. First, prices 
had not risen in Pakistan alone. This was an international pheno- 
menon. Secondly, prices rose because Pakistan had to devalue its 
currency, and thirdly, industrial production in the country had also 


declined. 

Petroleum prices were the subject of utmost concern. The 
consumer prices of petroleum products had been revised by the 
Government of Pakistan in the middle of November. The price of 
aviation petrol (100 octane) had been increased by Rs 3 per 
and of motor gasoline by Rs 1.25 per gallon. The price of high 
speed diesel oil had been raised by 95 paise per ga Ion, and that 
of kerosene by 50 paise per gallon. The light diesel oil consumed by 
tubewells had been more expensive by 55 paise per gallon. The 
price of furnace oil had been raised by Rs 100 per tonne. 
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to private and public sectors in the scheme of industrial develop- 
ment. Bhutto turned down the demand made by industrialists 
that the Government give them a categorical commitment that no 
industry would be nationalized in future. Such a commitment, 
he said, could not be made before the next general elections. 
Separately, however, the Finance Minister assured them that 
the private sector would be given every opportunity, if it abided 
by the rules of the game. 

Two Years of Bhutto's Rule^ 

At the end of two years of Bhutto’s rule, the economic situation 
could be regarded as a mixture of hopes and frustrations. “This is 
a terrible thing. It has eaten up so many of our achievements.” This 
IS how Bhutto took cognizance of the price rise in the course of his 
65-minute public speech in Rawalpindi on 20 December 1973, the 
second anniversary of his assuming power. The wholesale price level 
had gone up sharply in August and September, perhaps because of 
the floods. In August, prices went up by 16 per cent over the July 
level. In September, the increase over the July level was 18 per cent. 
With June 1970 as the base, the general price level in September 
1973 stood at 159.30. 

Apart from international causes, there were reasons peculiar to 
Pakistan which were responsible for inflation in the country. The 
foremost among them was the exorbitant defence expenditure which, 
in 1972-73, came to 53 per cent of the total revenue expenditure, and 
m 1973-74 was estimated at 45 per cent of the revenue budget. 
Another important reason was the heavy subsidization of food 
Items. Wheat, whose international price was Rs 101 per maund. 
Was being sold on as ration at the rate of Rs 23 per maimd. The 
country was said to be nearly self-sufiBcient in foodgrains. The 
shortfall in wheat requirements was met through imports, which 
was almost balanced by the export of surplus rice. 

A great deal of satisfaction was derived in the country from the 
excellent export performance. Exports had gone up from 600 
million dollars in 1971 (both wings) to an estimated 1000 million 
dollars in 1973 (West Pakistan onb')- The spurt was caused by the 
export promotion policies of the Government, including a massive 


’This section was written on the basis of the author’s visit to Pakistan 
in December 1973. 
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of any company engaged in the marketing of petroleum products, 
as well as maritime shipping industry. This was done despite the 
Government’s previous commitment that no further nationalization 
would be resorted to until the next general elections. But the 
Government seemed confident of increasing production despite — 
and perhaps because of— these measures. According to an official 
source, cotton yarn, cotton cloth, sulphuric acid, mrea, vegetable 
oil, cigarettes and cycle tyres had shown increased production 
during the first five months of 1973-74. On the whole, there was said 
to be much less idle capacity now. 

The price hike in petroleum products was likely to cause a 
serious strain on the foreign exchange resources of Pakistan too. 
According to Dr Baqai, Economic Adviser to the Pakistan Govern- 
ment, Pakistan was able to meet about 16 per cent of its require- 
ments from internal production. For the rest, Pakistan’s special 
relations with West Asia could not be of much help. After the last 
price hike, Pakistan expected about 38 per cent of its foreign 
exchange earnings, of over 1000 million dollars, to meet the oil bill. 
As regards the consumer, the second hike had taken the price of 
gasoline to Rs 9 a gallon, as compared with Rs 14 in India. 

On the whole, however, the prospect could not be said to be very 
bright. The Government could derive consolation from promising 
exports and marginal increases in some sectors of industrial produc- 
tion. But among the people in general, widespread dissatisfaction 
could be discerned on account of galloping prices and the scarcity 
of consumer goods. 


Export Promotion 

During 1972-73 the value of Pakistani exports, placed at about Rs 
1,000 crores, was supposed to be a magnificent improvement over 
the maximum combined figure of the two wings, i.e. Rs 327 crores 
reached in 1969-70, even if an allowance was made for the massive 
devalution of the Pakistani rupee in May 1972. The export target 
fixed for 1973-74 was still higher, i.e. Rs 1,100 crores. The efforts 
to achieve this target were directed not only towards increasing the 
output of cotton and rice, which were together expected to account 
for nearly 75 per cent of the total export earnings during 1973-74, 
but also towards eliminating malpractices in the -export business, 
about which quite a few complaints had been heard lately. 

Of the estimated target of Rs 1,100 crores earmarked for 1973- 
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74, Rs 280 crores was expected to come from rice exports and a tota 
of Rs 620 crores from the sale of cotton and its manufactures. These 
projections were claimed to be realistic in view of the stable position 
of these commodities in the past. The export of basmati rice a 
earned for the country a sumofRs 112.9 crores in \S11-Th, ' 

ing a three-fold increase over the performance in 
Similarly, Pakistan claimed to have emerged as one of the lea mg 
exporters of cotton yarn, accounting for over one-third of the tota 
world exports in 1972-73. 

The 1973-74 projection for rice had been placed at 3 minon 
tonnes, as against 2.3 million tonnes in 1972-73. Cotton output nas 
expected to be of the order of 38 lakh bales and could even go up 
to 42 lakh bales, in which case it would be an increase 
previous year’s finally assessed output of 39.47 lakh bales. Any 
shortfalls in these expectations could, however, be attributable to 
the massive floods of August 1973. 

The measures which had recently been announced by the Agncu » 
lure Committee of the Government of Pakistan to ensure the attain- 
ment of these targets, included steps to improve pest control an 
expand storage facilities. For instance, four more aircraft were to be 
provided, to strengthen the existing fleet of eight available to the 
Plant Protection Department for crop spraying. Similarly, wit 
regard to storage facilities, the existing capacity for 7,64,000 tonnes 
in the Punjab was to be raised to 1 1 lakh tonnes during the 1973-74 
financial year. 

But these measures were woefully inadequate for the total require- 
ments. For instance, in Sind the existing arrangements for crop 
spraying were barely adequate to provide plant protection cover to 
less than 20 to 25 per cent of the total crop area. Again, the Govern- 
ment-built godowns for cereal storage were so far concentrated in 
port-cities and major towns, leaving the actual centres of crop 
production completely neglected. 

The other dimension of export promotion to which the Govern- 
ment was paying attention, was the elimination of unethical trade 
pr.ncticcs. The Secretary-General of the Libyan Chamber of Com- 
merce had lodged a complaint with the Pakistani embassy' in Tripoli, 
pointing out the malpractices indulged in by a section of the 
Pakistani exporters. An instance was cited of thcsupplyof cloth rolls 
me,asuring 30 yards instead of the contracted 40 yards length, thus 
causing a loss of 25 per cent to the importer. In another case, it was 
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alleged that the actual quantity supplied turned out to be only 
30,000 yards when the obligation was to supply 80,000 yards. 

Similar unhappy experiences in the past had prompted sewral 
Gulf states to issue a gentle reminder about the observance of ele- 
mentary rules of the game. Sri Lanka had gone to the extent of 
publicly airing a sense of disappointment at the failure of certain 
private rice exporters from Pakistan to fulfil the terms of the 
contracts. 


The Government was first seized of this problem in 1972. In 
October the Central Minister for Commerce and Industry had 
Observed that a law was being framed to penalize and punish the 
Oelaulters. Earlier, a seminar arranged by the Karachi Chamber of 
Commerce and Industry had urged the introduction of several 
reioims m this sector, including the appointment of an export com- 
mission and the institution of a code of conduct for exporters. In 
any 1974, suggestions had been made in the Press for pre-ship- 
ment inspection by authorized and unimpeachable agencies, for the 
1 u ion of an Arbitration Council conforming to international 
fedf ^ National Testing Authority for more sophistica- 

ted and precision-oriented products. In the light of complaints made 
oy importers. Government was once again waking up to the situation 
and considering various remedial measures. 

A report of considerable interest to the Pakistani middle class 
was the Government’s decision to import 3,000 cars during 1974 to 
ineet the needs of “the administration and the public representa- 
tives”. In a country which depends entirely on imported cars, the 
report had caused some consternation as to the urgency and rele- 
vance of this importfor “administrators and public representatives” 
only, in a society which was deemed to be' “socialist”, at a time 
W’hen the rising oil prices were already a serious challenge to the 
foreign exchange position. 


Cotton Crisis 

In April 1974, Pakistan’s economy was gripped by a crisis offormi- 
dable proportions in the field of cotton. Huge stocks of cotton were 
lying unlifted. Prices had shown sharp fluctuations in the course of 
the previous year. Exports had declined drastically. There was a 
genuine anxiety on this score because the previous year’s expo;; 
miracle was largely on account of cotton whose contribution fo 
export was more than two-thirds of the total. 
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The cotton trade had received its first jolt when, in the wake of 
devastating floods, particularly in the cotton belt in both Sind and 
the Punjab, the prices had crossed the Rs 200 per maund ceiling in 
August 1973. It became difiScult to contain the forces of speculation 
and in the process the cotton prices touched an all-time high of 
Rs 275. Consequently, the export trade of staple cotton remained 
at a standstill, despite the fact that there was an exportable surplus 
of about seven lakh bales after meeting the home demand, out of 
the estimated production of about 37 lakh bales during the year 
1973-74. 


The big rise in cotton prices made it diflScult for Pakistani cotton 
to compete in the world market. By February 1974, no export of 
staple cotton had been made, as against over two lakh bales 
exported during the same period in the previous year. Speculative 
forces were out to keep the prices well above the export parity, so 
that the Cotton Export Corporation could not make purchases from 
market. The inevitable outcome, they thought, would be 
ttie de-nationalization of the cotton export trade. The other motive 

th tv growers would get such a high price, 
mat It Government took any corrective steps to stabilize prices, the 
grower would feel disappointed. 

The situation being grave, the Government had to step in, as it 

vas commitrnd to hold the price line between Rs 180 and Rs 200 
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in their godowns, which could not be exported due to high, i.e. 75 
per cent export duty. 

The cotton export trade had been nationalized in October 1973 
to cut down the middleman’s profits. Against a normal export of 
nearly one million bales per year, the Cotton Export Corporation 
managed to export, by early April 1974, only 80,000 bales since it 
stepped into the arena. The Corporation was buying cotton at an 
average of 82 cents and selling it abroad at a rate of 62 cents, there- 
by incurring a substantial loss to the national exchequer. 

There had been large adulteration of desi and staple cotton and 
this had led to inferior quality seeds for the next crop. And thus the 
vicious circle went on. The whole question was raised in the Punjab 
Assembly in early April. A resolution was unanimously passed, 
asking the provincial government to take up the question of prices 
with the federal government. But the question concerned both Sind 
and the Punjab, their growers, traders and mill-owners. And the 
question also concerned the nation as a whole, for it had serious 
and disturbing implications for the export sector. 

Agrarian Riots in NIVFP 

Towards the end of April, the NWFP witnessed serious clashes 
between landlords and tenants. A large number of casualties and a 
considerable loss of property was reponed from the rural areas of 
Mardan, Swat and Malakand Agency. 

. The origins of the trouble could be traced back to the election 
campaign of the People’s Party, when it gave slogans like “land for 
the peasants” and “mills for the labourers”. The slogans were found 
attractive by the NWFP peasants, who started implementing them 
on their own, having waited for the Government to do so. The pea- 
sants started occupying land belonging to small landowners. The 
big Khans were left untouched, as they were equipped with auto- 
matic weapons. 

Over the years, the discontented tenants had organized them- 
selves with the encouragement of political agitators of all kinds. 
They formed village committees, each with a code number and a 
secretary in charge, who was answerable to the chairman of his 
particular zone. It was decided that each tenant family provide 
itself with a rifle, and if did not have the means, the others make 
a collection to buy it one. At the committee secretary’s call, each 
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family was to produce a rifleman and in the case of defau t, t e 
family was fined. Discipline and rules were strictly enforced. 

This is what kept the tenants ever prepared. As soon as there 
was the report of some trouble, or the apprehension of a show ol 
strength with the owners, the various committees mustered up t e 
peasants, who rushed towards allotted positions and mounte 
pickets wherever needed. The main task of these pickets was to 
prevent reinforcements from reaching the landlords. 

The peasant movement had its inevitable reaction in provo mg 
the landlords to organize themselves. Having despaired of the law s 
ability to help them, they decided to help themselves. The i ea 
caught on. There emerged a landowners’ organization, calling itse 
the Ittehad Party. All other farmers’ bodies were merged into it. 
Rallies and clarion calls became a regular feature. At times t ere 
were attacks on the strongholds of the more recalcitrant tenants, 
was thus no more a one-sided affair. . . 

The situation landed the Government in a dilemma. While i s 
sympathies were with the landlords, the dictates of politics nec«- 
sitated that it keep its eyes closed when lands were seized by t e 
tenants. Consequently, the police, when summoned, played an ano- 
malous role; it reached the trouble spot and tried to disperse tne 
combatants. If occasion demanded, it made token arrests of an 
equal number from both sides. There was no question of whose 
interests were infringed, or who attacked whom. The rioting was 
temporarily stopped, but no effort was made to solve the problem- 
Conditions were bad in Swat district, where travellers were 
asked by the authorities to give an undertaking that they would 
travel through the troubled areas “at their own risk”. The situation 
in Malakand Agency also continued to be grave, according to a 
Dawn report. Hayat Mohammed Bhan Sherpao, chief of the Fron- 
tier PPP, blamed the Ittehad Party and said that some defeated 
politicians, including the Hoti brothers of Mardan,.were at its 
back. 

But independent quarters blamed the Central Government for 
the situation prevailing. The Pakistan People’s Party, which 
promised to distribute land among the tenants if returned to power, 
was now saddled with the responsibility of having to fulfil th® 
pledge. Perhaps its self-interest in Sind and Punjab prevented it 
from fulfilling this pledge. But how long could it stall? 
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Economic Survey, ] 973-74 

Pakistan’s economy had undergone various ups and downs since 
Bhutto assumed power in December 1971. The pre-budget econo- 
mic survey released by Pakistan’s Finance Ministry in June 1974, 
however, revealed a not-so-gloomy picture of the economy, parti- 
cularly if adversities like the massive floods of which Pakistan was 
a victim in 1973, were taken into account. 

The economic growth of the country was circumscribed by a 
number of difficulties, some peculiar to Pakistan — like the flccds of 
August-September 1973— and some of an international character, 
like the energy crisis and world-wide inflation. The energy crisis, 
following the 1973 war in West Asia, made a big difference to 
Pakistan also, which is a net importer of oil. Pakistan’s domestic 
production of crude oil meets hardly 1 5 per cent of its total require- 
ment of crude and finished production. The oil import bill increas- 
ed from 225 million dollars in 1973-74, and was placed at 385 
million dollars in 1974-75. 

Similarly, fertilizer prices were affected and the country had to 
spend 150 million dollars on fertilizer imports, as against 40 
million dollars in the preceding year. The same was true of wheat, 
edible oils, chemicals, metals and machinery. Among Pakistan’s 
exports, however, the exportable surplus of cotton was drastically 
reduced by floods. Its gain from increased world prices was, there- 
fore, confined only to rice. The export of yarn also faced difficul- 
ties because of reduced world demand and a decline in prices. 

According to official estimates, Pakistan lost nearly 500 million 
dollars the year after adjusting the gains due to the high export 
price of rice, against losses due to the high import prices of petro- 
leum, fertilizers, machinery and raw materials. The import bill was 
estimated to have gone up to 1450 million dollars in 1973-74, as 
against 797 million dollars in 1972-73, without any significant 
increase in the quantities imported. The year was likely to close 
with a balance of payments deficit of 165 million dollars. 

It is in this perspective that the performance ofPakistan’s economy 
during 1973-74 can be seen. The overall growth rate of over 5 per 
cent recorded by the agricultural sector could be regarded as reason- 
ably impressive, particularly in the light of flood damage caused 
to the kharif crops of cotton and rice. The major crops, however, 
were claimed to have recorded an increase of roughly 8 per cent. 
As regards the industrial sector, the initial estimates placed the 
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growth rate for 1973-74 at 7 per cent, which was expected to be 
exceeded. 

As the survey put it: “Thus there is evidence that the develop- 
ment strategy adopted in 1972 has produced results." Agriculture 
was given primary emphasis, and adequate incentives M'crc main- 
tained by way of support prices and by ensuring a regular supply 
of essential imports. In the industrial sector, the emphasis was on 
better utilization of capacity through the liberalization of raw 
material imports. 

Some important structural changes in the economy were accomp- 
lished during the year. The vegetable oil industry was national- 
ized in September 1973. Nationalization was extended to banking, 
shipping and distribution in January 1974. Public sector control 
of foreign trade was enlarged through the nationalization of raw 
cotton exports. 


The population, meanwhile, appeared to be increasing by 3.5 
per cent per annum. Thus, roughly half the growth in income 
recorded during the two years at the rate of over 6 per cent, had 
been absorbed by a rise in population. 

Despite claims of industrial growth at the rate of 7 per cent, 
the survey admitted that investment in the economy had to be 
accelerated, particularly for import-substitution in the fields most 
^riously affected by the energy crisis and by world-wide inflation, 
me sluggishness of investment was largely attributable to national- 
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challenge to the Government. 
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the heavy dependence of the economy on foreign aid, particularly 
from the Muslim world. 

According to this interview, Pakistan had undertaken no deficit 
financing during the current fiscal year up to December 1974. At the 
end of the first half year of the fiscal year, i.e. December 1974, the 
budget showed a surplus of Rs 28 crores. But this, the ofiicial 
admitted, could b,e attributed to the Iranian loan of 250 million 
dollars received by Pakistan in September 1974. 

In a reference to the Government’s non-developmental expendi- 
ture, it was pointed out that out of a total expenditure of Rs 1,350 
crores, administrative expenditure amounted to Rs 250 crores only, 
inclusive of the cost of living relief provided on two occasions to 
public servants. The balance of Rs 1,100 crores on the non- 
developmental side was being utilized as follows: defence, Rs 535 
crores; debt servicing, Rs 200 crores; subsidies on wheat, Rs 225 
crores; edible oil, Rs 75 crores and POL, Rs 65 crores. 

More interesting, however, was the effect of these subsidies on 
the price structure of essential commodities. While the actual cost 
of importing 15 lakh tonnes of wheat came to Rs 300 crores in 
foreign exchange, the Government incurred an additional expendi- 
ture of Rs 225 crores in order to sell wheat at the subsidized rate 
of Rs 21.50 per maund, as against the actual cost of Rs 52.50 to 
Rs 55 per maund. Similarly, the Government spent Rs 150 crores 
in foreign exchange to import 1 50,000 tonnes of edible oil. But the 
subsidy of Rs 75 crores enabled the Government to sell it to the 
consumers at the rate of Rs 5 a seer, as against the cost price of 
Rs 12.50 a seer, which included the import price plus cost of 
conversion. 

The same was true of sugar, fertilizers and POL products. Sugar 
was being sold at the rate of Rs 3.50 a seer, as against the inter- 
national prices of Rs 8 to Rs 9 per seer. Fertilizer was being sold 
at the rate of Rs 1,000 per tonne, as against the international price 
of Rs 3,000 per tonne. The government imported 5 lakh tonnes of 
fertilizer at a cost of Rs 150 crores, and subsidized it to the extent 
of Rs 75 crores. 

With regard to the country’s drive for self-sufficiency in wheat, 
the wheat production capacity of 7.5 to 7.6 million tonnes was 
expected to be enhanced to 9 million tonnes with the coming into 
operation of the Tarbela Dam. In the export sector too, there were 
hopes of exports reaching the target of 1,200 million dollars by the 
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developments. The Prime Minister gleefully thanked the nation for 
not having responded to the Opposition’s call for a strike in protest 
against the price hike. There was, however, a heated debate in the 
National Assembly of Pakistan on this issue, even though the Oppo- 
sition was boycotting the assembly. 

The price hike, which affected wheat, sugar and vegetable oil, 
exploded the image of economic revival, which was being success- 
fully built by Pakistan over the previous two years. Pakistan 
was said to be nearing self-sufficiency in food production. Industrial 
production had picked up after the first year of sluggishness, in the 
wake of the Bangladesh war. Exports claimed to have risen by 
about 60 per cent, from 595 million dollars in 1971-72 to 1,030 
million dollars in 1973-74. 

During 1974, however, a number of factors continued to depress 
the economic situation. There were, of course, the international 
factors, because of which prices of most of the essential imports like 
food-stuffs, fuel and fertilizers were under severe strain. In addition, 
the lowest-ever water flow in the country’s rivers led to serious 
drought and power shortages in the country. Besides, there was a 
heavy diversion of resources to defence. The prices of essential 
commodities were sought to be maintained at a convenient level 
through a heavy dose of subsidies, which had to be reduced, neces- 
sitating the price rise. 

The issue price of wheat, which was hitherto available at 
Rs 21.50 per maund, was raised to Rs 32 per maund. The price of 
sugar sold at ration shops was raised from Rs 3.50 a seer to Rs 4 
per seer. And the price of vegetable oil was raised from Rs 7.50 
per seer to Rs 9 per seer. The Government took elaborate steps to 
explain the decision through a detailed Press note and a number of 
radio and TV interviews and statements by influential ministers. 

It was pointed out that the Government was procuring wheat at 
home at the rate of Rs 37 per maund, and was importing it at the 
rate of Rs 60 per maund. During 1974-75, the country had to 
import 15 lakh tonnes of wheat, in addition to 75 lakh tonnes of 
indigenous production. At the previous issue price of Rs 21.50 
a maund, the Government was spending Rs 264 crores a year on 
subsidy. At the new price of Rs 32 a maund, it still had to spend 
Rs 140 crores on subsidy. The Prime Minister lamented the fact 
that the offtake of wheat for rationed areas in the country had 
jumped from just over 11 lakh tonnes to over 24 lakh tonnes over 
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developments. The Prime Minister gleefully thanked the nation for 
not having responded to the Opposition’s call for a strike in protest 
against the price hike. There was, however, a heated debate in the 
National Assembly of Pakistan on this issue, even though the Oppo- 
sition was boycotting the assembly. 

The price hike, which affected wheat, sugar and vegetable oil, 
exploded the image of economic revival, which was being success- 
fully built by Pakistan over the previous two years. Pakistan 
was said to be nearing self-sufficiency in food production. Industrial 
production had picked up after the first year of sluggishness, in the 
wake of the Bangladesh war. Exports claimed to have risen by 
about 60 per cent, from 595 million dollars in 1971-72 to 1,030 
million dollars in 1973-74. 

During 1974, however, a number of factors continued to depress 
the economic situation. There were, of course, the international 
factors, because of which prices of most of the essential imports like 
food-stuffs, fuel and fertilizers were under severe strain. In addition, 
the lowest-ever water flow in the country’s rivers led to serious 
drought and power shortages in the country. Besides, there was a 
heavy diversion of resources to defence. The prices of essential 
commodities were sought to be maintained at a convenient level 
through a heavy dose of subsidies, which had to be reduced, neces- 
sitating the price rise. 

The issue price of wheat, which was hitherto available at 
Rs 21.50 per maund, was raised to Rs 32 per maund. The price of 
sugar sold at ration shops was raised from Rs 3.50 a seer to Rs 4 
per seer. And the price of vegetable oil was raised from Rs 7.50 
per seer to Rs 9 per seer. The Government took elaborate steps to 
explain the decision through a detailed Press note and a number of 
radio and TV interviews and statements by influential ministers. 

It was pointed out that the Government was procuring wheat at 
home at the rate of Rs 37 per maund, and was importing it at the 
rate of Rs 60 per maund. During 1974-75, the country had to 
import 15 lakh tonnes of wheat, in addition to 75 lakh tonnes of 
indigenous production. At the previous issue price of Rs 21.50 
a maund, the Government was spending Rs 264 crores a year on 
subsidy. At the new price of Rs 32 a maund, it still had to spend 
Rs 140 crores on subsidy. The Prime Minister lamented the fact 
that the offtake of wheat for rationed areas in the country had 
jumped from just over 11 lakh tonnes to over 24 lakh tonnes over 
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the past four years, while wheat production had registered a 
nominal increase of 4 lakh tonnes: “The continuation of total sub- 
sidy in this situation of astronomical increase in consumption would 
have claimed all the resources of the nation.” 

Similarly, the price of sugar was increased to restrict consump- 
tion. The output of sugar had declined from 5.89 lakh tonnes to 4.75 
lakh tonnes since the last season. While the sugar quota had been 
reduced in 1974-75, the Government had decided not to import any 
sugar, thus saving a likely expenditure of Rs 60 crores in foreign 
exchange and a sizeable expenditure on subsidy to sell it at the 
domestic price. In vegetable oil also, the price rise was expected to 
enable the Government to save a part of Rs 40 crores in subsidy and 
Rs 123 crores on the import bill of edible oil. 

Bhutto tried to justify the decision mainly in terms of reducing the 
subsidy, and said: “In a budget ten times larger than Pakistan’s 
India was spending only Rs 300 crores on subsidies against this 
country’s Rs 355 crores.” But Bhutto failed to highlight the fact 
that Pakistan was spending Rs 615 crores out of Rs 1200 crores of 
its revenue budget on defence. The amount was in fact increased 
during the year, for the 1974-75 budget, when presented, had ear- 
marked Rs 558 crores for defence. Hafeez Pirzada, Minister for 
Provincial Coordination, in a bid to evoke the people’s sense of 
patriotism, went to the extent of claiming that more than 80 per 
cent of the country’s revenue was being spent on defence. 

The Government tried to lessen the blow of the price hike on the 
consumers by increasing the salaries of its employees by Rs 25 a 
month, and promising similar increases for employees of all indus- 
trial and commercial establishments through legislation. But this did 
not mitigate the impact on the landless labourers and millions of 
small farmers and tenants. Besides, it had already contributed to the 
inflationary psychology, despite Government’s efforts to impose a 
price-freeze on other commodities. The Pakistan Government was 
thus not out of the vicious circle in which many other governments 
of developing countries were entrapped. 

Depressing Prospect 

In July 1975, a glance at the economic and political situation in 
Pakistan suggested a depressing prospect. The country had suffered 
a general economic and political deterioration during the previous 
year. There had been severe economic stagnation. There had been 
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a further erosion of democratic values and institutions. The 
political system was under terrible strain because of the Opposi- 
tion’s continuing non-participation in it, and recurring factional 
fights within the ruling party. 

In a somewhat frank admission of the country’s economic 
failure, the economic survey for the financial year 1974-75 present- 
ed by the Govermnent in June, acknowledged that this had been a 
bad year. The two main indicators were the price rise and unsatis- 
factory production. Price rise in the first ten months of the year was 
of the order of 20 per cent. The price rise might have been higher 
still “but for the fortunate arrival of new wheat crops in the 
market”, which somewhat stabilized the prices. Even so, the year 
as a whole recorded a good 25 per cent overall increase in the price 
level. 

The Government advanced three reasons for the price rise, all 
beyond its control. First, the vagaries of the weather. There was a 
severe drought. Second, the hopes pinned on the Tarbela Dam, 
coining into operation during the year, were belied because of the 
disaster that overtook this project in August 1974. And third, 
insufficient domestic production necessitated imports of wheat at 
the exorbitant rate of nearly 100 rupees per maund. As for stagnant 
industrial production, it was mainly caused by the setback suffered 
by the industry on account of very poor exports of cotton, cotton 
yarn and cotton goods. The total imports exceeded the exports by 
1,100 million dollars during the year. The rate of growth was 
nowhere near the above 5 per cent of the last few years. The figure 
Was not mentioned. 

As against this, the political scene had been equally dismal. 
Factional fights within the Punjab PPP, the mainstay of Bhutto’s 
power, had been causing him concern. Gbulam Mustafa Khar, who 
had been eased out of chief ministership in 1974 and replaced by 
Haneef Ramay, was brought back early in 1975 as the Governor of 
the province. Bhutto perhaps needed both — the strongarra methods 
of Khar, and the ideological appeal of Ramay — to sustain his 
power in the province. But the two always found it difficult to co- 
exist. This necessitated Bhutto’s spending many days in Punjab in 
July on a patch-up mission, but with no great success. 

At the national level, politics continued to be a unilateral game 
ever since the entire. Opposition boycotted the national and provin- 
cial legislatures in protest against the ban on the National Awami 
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the past four years, while wheat production had registered a 
nominal increase of 4 lakh tonnes: “The continuation of total sub- 
sidy in this situation of astronomical increase in consumption would 
have claimed all the resources of the nation.” 

Similarly, the price of sugar was increased to restrict consump- 
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470-feet high and 9,000-feet long. rock and earth-filled dam, the 
largest in the world. 

It was in the third week of August 1974, when the dam was being 
tested for the first time, that major construction defects were dis- 
covered in it, causing fears that the dam could be breached. Millions 
of farmers who had hoped to irrigate their parched lands by this 
dam, feared that they might be the victims of a huge man-made 
flood. The Pakistan Government had issued flood warnings stretch- 
ing to towns more than 750 kilometres away. Engineers from 
several European countries and the United States, who had hoped 
to give finishing touches to the dam, got busy instead with saving 
the structure, which is three times larger than the Aswan Dam. 

The defects were pin-pointed in four 0.8 kilometre-long tunnels 
intended to draw water from the dam’s 129 sq. km. reservoir and 
feed it into the carefully regulated irrigation system. When the 
water started gushing through the tunnels, large chunks of the 
tunnels’ concrete and steel linings were ripped off. Also, several 
gates to control the water flow were found jammed. Prime Minister 
Bhutto, after an inspection of the site in October 1975, declared 
that the structural damage to the dam and its operational shut-down 
had deprived the country of 105 million tonnes of food, on which it 
was banking to make up the shortfall. 

The Tarbela Dam project envisaged the construction of a storage 
reservoir on the Indus River, about 32 miles above Attock. The 
reservoir created by the 470-feet high and 9,000-feet long dam 
extends nearly 50 miles upstream, with a gross capacity of 11.1 
million acre-feet, of which initially 9.3 million acre-feet will be 
available for irrigation and power development. The dam will also 
provide hydroelectric power, the ultimate potential of which will be 
2.1 million kw, produced through 12 generating units with a 
capacity of 175,000 kw each. The project involves a total expendi- 
ture of Rs 10,403.7 million, of which some 500 million dollars was 
required in foreign exchange. While 300 to 320 million dollars were 
available from the Indus Basin Fund, the IDA and the World Bank 
have been associated with arrangements for providing the balance. 
The construction of the dam started in 1968. 

The federal government had told the National Assembly in 1974 
that repair work would cost Rs 50 to 60 crores. All repairs to the 
damaged portions of thedam, the tunnels, etc., were completed, with 
the exception of minor repairs to the stilling basins of tunnels 
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Party and the arrest of Wali Khan in February 1975, on the pretext 
of the murder of Sherpao. The entire budget session in the federal 
and provincial assemblies had been gone through without the presence 
of the Opposition. While the legislative and financial proceedings 
had been reduced to a farce, the Opposition had been demanding 
a removal of the ban on the NAP as the condition for ending its 
boycott of the assemblies. 

It was a sad commentary on the “democratic” practices of our 
times, that instead of releasing Wali Khan, or lifting the ban on his 
party, a stage-managed trial against him was conducted in the 
Supreme Court under the Political Parties Act. One of the trump- 
ed-up charges that had been formulated against the NAP by the 
Attorney General of Pakistan was that the NAP was never recon- 
ciled to the creation of Pakistan, that its ultimate aim was to disinte- 
grate Pakistan, that its leaders referred to Quaide-Azam Mohammed 
Ali Jinnah as the “Gvmaslita and Glmlam of Imperialism”, and 
hurled similar indignities on Quaide-Milat Liaquat Ali Khan, 
Khwaja Nazimuddin and Abdul Rab Nishtar, and that the NAP 
had been colluding with Afghanistan against Pakistan. 

It is ironic that the party which was allowed to contest the 
general elections and was a signatory to the present Constitution of 
the country was being tried for “sins” committed before the 
partition of the subcontinent. However, nobody could deny the 
Pakistan Government the privilege of fabricating charges against 
one of its political foes. But the dictates of justice demanded that 
Wali Khan be given the necessary freedom too rganize his legal 
defence. When this was denied to him, Wali Khan had no choice 
but to walk out from the court. 

This trial was thus conducted without the presence of the 
defendant. It was, therefore, quite consistent with the traditions of 
Pakistani “democracy” that the ex parte verdict that emerged led 
to the political extinction of NAP and its leadership. 

Tarbela Dam 

Pakistan rejoiced at the completion of repair work in the Tarbela 
Dam, which had caused nightmares to the Government in 1974. 
The service spillway of the dam went into operation on 7 August 
1975, when its seven steel gates were opened in the presence of 
hundreds of Pakistani and foreign engineers and technicians. The 
opening of gates was the beginning of the actual operation of the 
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few weeks. Engineers privately hinted that the design of the stilling 
basins might have to be changed. This could delay its becoming 
fully operational for another two or three years. The dam was al- 
ready two years behind schedule. 

Economic Revival: Mid-1976 

As mentioned earlier, 1974-75 had been a bad year for Pakistan's 
economy. In an interview to Kayhan Iniernational in October 1975, 
Bhutto said: “Let’s make no bones about it, we are facing a serious 
economic situation. The nightmare is receding into the past. But we 
still have numerous difficulties to overcome.” During 1974-75, the 
GDP had grown by 2.6 per cent as against the population growth 
rate of 3 per cent. The regression in per capita income, which had 
been caused as a consequence, was projected at 4 per cent. There 
had been a general decline in both agricultural and industrial 
production, as compared with the previous year. On the other 
hand, the expenditure on defence continued to rise. The budget 
allocation for 1975-76 registered a rise of 25 per cent over the pre- 
vious year’s figure of 560 million dollars. The wholesale price 
index maintained an upward trend and rose by 25.9 per cent in 
1974-75. The deficit in the balance of trade increased to an all-time 
high of Rs 1038.3 million. Exports during the year increased by 1.2 
per cent, while imports went up by over 53 per cent. The gross 
domestic savings rate came down from 7.5 per cent in 1973-74 
to 6.8 per cent in 1974-75. The gross domestic investment rate 
remained static at 1 5 per cent. Foreign economic assistance reached 
10.6 billion dollars by the end of 1974-75, having begun in 1950. 
This included 2.6 billion dollars as grants and grant-type assist- 
ance, which is loans repayable in convertible rupees. The balance of 
8 billion dollars represented loans repayable in foreign exchange. 
Debt servicing was eating away a big chunk of foreign exchange 
earnings, having gone much beyond the safe limit of 20 per cent 
per annum. 

Against this depressing situation at the end of 1974-75, the econo- 
mic revival made by Pakistan during 1975-76 was a minor miracle. 
According to the Government’s economic survey released in June 
1976, the country’s GDP recorded a growth rate of 5 per cent dur- 
ing 197 5-76, the agricultural sector registering a 4 per cent increase. 
Much of it was due to “the benevolence of weather gods than to 
the goveriunent’s effort”, as a perceptive Indian writer put it. 
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number 3 and 4, which were to be undertaken after the area had 
dried up. In addition to the repairs, four service gates in the middle 
of tunnels I and 2 had been installed. The 45 -feet high service gates 
had been installed to ensure complete safety of the tunnels, as water 
would be regulated through them. The inlet gates of these two 
tunnels, which were found jammed in 1974, were closed to avoid any 
mishap. They were plastered with a thick layer of cement and con- 
crete and would never be opened except to save the main dam in 
case of an emergency. After the repairs were over, the dam was 
put to test for a few weeks, with the water level rising to 1450 feet, 
about 13 feet below the 1974 mark, at which the mishap had 
occurred. 


Special consultants, consisting of the finest international experts 
who had visited Tarbela in 1974, held a special meeting in New 
York in July 1975 and expressed their satisfaction over the repair 
work. Bernard Chadenet, Vice-President of the World Bank, and 
C.G. Melmoth, the Bank’s Assistant Director for South Asian 
Development, visited Tarbela in early August to review the progress, 
and attended a meeting of the Speciel Cabinet Committee on 
Tarbela. While expressing complete satisfaction over the progress of 
the repair work, and describing it as a “creditable engineering feat 
a major proportions”, Chadenet announced that the World Bank 
would provide 8 million dollars to Pakistan as its contribution 
towards the cost of repair and additional work on the Tarbela Dam 
project. Since the test filling of water in the Tarbela reservoir was 
to continue till the end of the year, the Tarbela waters were expect- 

e o e available only for the second and third waterings of the 
next rabi crops. 
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CHAPTER 6 


UNEASY FEDERALISM 


After the secession of East Bengal, which constituted the East' 
Wing of Pakistan, the two border provinces of NWFP and 
Baluchistan had become trouble spots in Pakistan. Economically 
and politically, the two provinces had problems somewhat similar 
to those faced by East Bengal. In both provinces economic develop* 
meat has been retarded, with participation in the power structure of 
the country disproportionately small. Both have consequently been 
fertile soil for a strong dissident movement called Pakhtoonistan, 
which also evoked sympathetic responses from a neighbouring 
coimtry — Afghanistan. Both again posed to Bhutto, whose People s 
Party did not have much following there, the same kind of problem 
that East Bengal posed in its time. Yet, it would be wrong to 
presume that it is as possible for these two provinces to secede, if 
they want to, as it was for East Bengal. 

Bhutto’s party had secured four out of the 40 provincial 
assembly seats in the last general elections in NWFP, and none 
out of the 20 seats in Baluchistan. In the National Assembly, the 
People’s Party took one out of 18 seats from NWFP, and none out 
offour from Baluchistan. The party which took the largest number 
of seats in the two provincial assemblies was the National Awami 
Party of Wali Khan, with 12 seats in NWFP and seven in 
Baluchistan. Bhutto was conscious of this when he offered two 
cabinet posts in the Central Government to NAP members Arbab 
Sikander Khan and Khair Bux Marri— shortly after assuming 
power. His failure to secure NAP’s cooperation and give it 
importance would have meant strengthening the position of his 
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on his return from Kabul, that he had gone to Kabul “to thank 
King Zahir Shah and Afghan people in appreciation of that 
country’s role during the recent war”. The real purpose was ob- 
viously to tone down Afghanistan’s sympathies for the NAP, and 
to ensure that in the given situation, peace prevailed on the border 
with Afghanistan. How far Bhutto achieved this purpose could be 
inferred from the fact that Kabul Radio, in a commentary after the 
President’s visit, expressed the hope that Pakistan would now 
address itself to the Pakhtoonistan issue. 

However, Bhutto sought to reduce the punch of the NAP in the 
two provinces by asking his Governor to take certain dramatic steps 
in the field of economic reforms. For instance, N WFP Governor 
Hayat Mohammed Khan Sherpao announced in Dir that all 
private lands of small holders evicted by the former ruler of Dir 
state would be restored to them. Further, Governor Sherpao 
ordered all forest and PWD contractors in NWFP to declare, within 
ten days, their assets both then and at the time of independence. 
He also warned the jagirdars of Malakand Division against the sale 
of their properties, lands, shops and houses, and put a ban on their 
transfer which, he said, would defeat the very purpose of the land 
reforms to be introduced shortly. 

Questions of Survival 

Nevertheless, doubts were being expressed by many watchers of 
the Pakistani scene as to whether Pakistan would survive its 
present troubles with all four provinces intact. The doubts emanated 
from their assessment of the continuing internal problems (some of 
them very similar to those which led to the secession of East 
Bengal), as also some external factors. Such an assessment was, of 
course, based on a rather superficial understanding of the circum- 
stances in which Bangladesh emerged, as well as India’s role in it. 
There was, perhaps, an element of wishful thinking too on the part 
of those who took a simplistic view of things and did not realize 
that a further disintegration of Pakistan would not be in India’s 
interests either. On the contrary, to fall prey to such an assessment 
Would have amormted to playing the Pakistani game. 

In the internal situation of Pakistan there were, broadly speak- 
ing, two factors which could be regarded as carrying the germs of 
disintegration within the country. One was the general unrest in 
NWFP and Baluchistan, and the other, problems connected with 
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arch enemy, Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, whose Muslim League 
was the second largest party in the NWFP Assembly, having 
nine seats. 

But Bhutto did not allow his trust in the NAP to be taken to its 
logical conclusion. He appointed in Baluchistan a governor who 
was not only a non-Baluchi, but in whom the NAP had no confi- 
dence. The appointment of Ghaus Baksh Raisani as Governor of 
Baluchistan on 25 December 1971, set off a series of disturbances in 
Quetta, which snowballed into a veritable wall of suspicion between 
the NAP and Bhutto. The first consequence was the decision of the 
NAP not to allow its two members to join the Central Cabinet for 
the time being. 

The NAP which, together with the Jamiat-ul-UIema-e-Islam,had 
initially offered cooperation to the People’s Party to form govern- 
ments in NWFP and Baluchistan, became reticent when it saw 
Bhutto not keen about democracy going too far, at any rate not too 
soon. Both the NAP and the JUI took the position that the 
People’s Party had no seat in the Baluchistan Provincial Assembly) 
and had, therefore, no right to participate in the government 
there. Wall Khan, the NAP chief, whose regard for Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehmau was well known, tempered Bhutto’s continuing 
enthusiasm for a united Pakistan by reminding him of its inevitable 
logic that in such a case Sheikh Mujib should be the President 
and Martial Law Administrator. Wali Khan and his colleagues 
asserted that the cooperation of the JUI and the NAP would be 
available to the Government only if martial law was lifted imme- 
lately, undiluted democracy” restored in the country, provincial 
^tonomy granted and land reforms introduced. The Working 
Committee of the Baluchistan NAP went to the extent of passing 
a resolution, calling on its MNAs and MPAs not to take part in 
tne meetings of the committees or institutions set up by the local 
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Bengal), as also some external factors. Such an assessment was, of 
course, based on a rather superficial understanding of the circum- 
stances in which Bangladesh emerged, as well as India’s role in it. 
There was, perhaps, an element of wishful thinking too on the part 
of those who took a simplistic view of things and did not realize 
that a further disintegration of Pakistan would not be in India’s 
interests either. On the contrary, to fall prey to such an assessment 
Would have amounted to playing the Pakistani game. 

In the internal situation of Pakistan there were, broadly speak- 
ing, two factors which could be regarded as carrying the germs of 
disintegration within the countrj’. One was the general unrest in 
NWFP and Baluchistan, and the other, problems connected with 
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the perpetuation of martial law and the delay in the restoration of 
democracy in Pakistan. The unrest in NWFP and Baluchistan, 
which, in February, had manifested itself in a series of demonstra- 
tions and strikes by students, workers and policemen, was quite 
similar to that in the erstwhile East Wing, in the sense that both 
these provinces, like East Bengal, had been victims of political and 
economic domination by the Punjabis. Both were also inhabited by 
an ethnic minority, which is not only different from the dominant 
majority but also looks abroad sometimes for moral and material 
support. This ethnic minority had the additional advantage of pos- 
sessing a martial tradition, which could enable it to raise an armed 
corps much better and quicker than the East Bengalis could. 

But the parallel would end here. These two provinces do not 
make a sizable contribution to the economic life of the country, 
as the East Wing did. Unlike the East Wing, which was separated 
from the mainland by a thousand miles of alien territory, these two 
provinces are physically an integral part of the mainland, and 
logistically much easier to control from the Centre. Unlike the Bast 
Wing again, they do not exercise much demographic weight on the 
political structure of the country. 

Nevertheless, they have a tremendous potential for mischief, and 
were largely responsible for giving to the countrywide agitation for 
the lifting of martial law and the restoration of democracy, its 


viable dimensions. There was no doubt that the Muslim League 
factions, the Jamaat-i-Islami and individuals like (Retd.) Air 
Marshal Asghar Khan had also been demanding the immediate 
lifting of martial law and the convening of the national and 
provincial assemblies. But the parties that had been most vocal in 
(his respect were the National Awami Party of Khan Abdul Wali 
Klian and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam of Maulana Hazarvi. They 
together constituted a majority in the provincial assemblies of 
NWM’ and Baluchistan, and had been asking for the same rights for 
themselves as enjoyed by the People’s Party at the Centre and 
in Punjah and Sind. 


I he more powerful of the two, i.e. the National Awami Party, 
had sir ^ks in Afghanistan and traditionally a soft attitude 
lowarc Many of its leaders had, in the past, been interned 
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guards (composed of militant Patlians). NAP flags were reported 
to be flying on housetops in large areas of the two provinces. 
These were the sort of signs that led some observers to believe that 
the situation was threatening a further disintegration of Pakistan. 

Whatever the potentialities of the situation, Bhutto’s government 
showed some awareness of them, and responded to pressures bit 
by bit. The essence of the matter was democracy. Bhutto tried to 
convince the various parties — whether in these two provinces or 
elsewhere — that he did not intend to deprive them of their demo- 
cratic rights for ever. He blunted a good deal of their criticism by 
yielding to some vital demands. For instance, he agreed to post- 
pone the elections to local bodies, scheduled for 15 March, until 
after the provincial assemblies had been convened on 23 March. 
Elections to provincial assembly scats reserved for women were also 
held in a free and fair manner, paving the way for convening the 
assemblies on the due date. And further, to satisfy the police which 
went on strike in Peshawar, Layalpur and Lahore, their pay scales 
were revised. These steps were welcomed by nearly all parties. The 
police also called off its strike before irreversible damage was done 
to its relations with the Government. Khan Wali Khan reasserted 
that he supported the integrity of Pakistan, and for good reasons, 
for he knew that NWFP and Baluchistan would stand to gain more 
by remaining parts of Pakistan than by becoming independent 
entities. 

There were practical difficulties in convening the National 
Assembly immediately, and the political leaders knew them. Bhutto 
tried to dispel suspicions about his desire to cling to power through 
martial law by stating, in an interview with the BBC, that he would 
prefer to be “in a position of respectable responsibility” through 
“a Constitution hard-earned through elections”. Internally, there- 
fore, it was hoped that Bhutto would succeed in stabilizing the 
situation. 

Externally, India and Afghanistan are the only two factors 
which could contribute to the disintegration of Pakistan. For India, 
the proposition is neither feasible nor desirable. It does not hav'e 
a common border with NWFP or Baluchistan. No spillover of 
international disturbances in these two provinces could affect its 
economy or security. Therefore, it did not have a credible basis of 
intervention, even if it wanted to. Besides, such intervention was 
least desirable, for any further disturbance of the status quo m this 
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Urdu as the official language of the province. It also announced 
that anybody giving information leading to the arrests of smugglers 
would be rewarded in cash to the extent of one-third of the value 
of seized goods. 

Similarly, almost the first thing that the NWFP government did 
was to lift the ban on the Kfnidai Khidmatgars. Fmrther, the Frontier 
government imposed a ban on the drinking, storing, selling and 
distillation of liquor in the province. It imposed, with immediate 
efi’ect, a ban on strikes, lockouts and go-slow movements at the 
Tarbela Dam project. It appointed a committee to go into the law 
and order situation in the province. It was also reported to be consi- 
dering the imposition of a ban on the dowry system. 

Thus, if allowed to function imhindered for some time, the NAP 
and JUI would certainly have consolidated their positions in the 
two provinces. Besides, their position in Punjab and Sind would 
also have tended to improve. This was not a pleasant prospect either 
for the PPP or for its ally in the Central Government — the Qayyum 
Muslim League. Therefore, the first shots to discredit the NAP- 
JUI alliance were fired by spokesmen of the Qayyum Muslim 
League, who questioned the right of the Frontier government to 
lift the ban on the Klnidai Khidmatgars, and criticized the decision. 
Bhutto himself supported the League’s indictment of the provincial 
government on this account, in his Press conference of 7 May. The 
NWFP Governor, Arbab Sikander Khan, defended the decision on 
the ground that if a provincial government was competent to im- 
pose such a ban, it was as much within its jurisdiction to lift it. 
Besides, the Governor maintained that this decision would help 
stabilize the political situation in the province. 

Some PPP leaders also blamed the NAP for the deteriorating law 
and order situation in the province. As a ruling party, the NAP 
had nothing to gain from a breakdown of law and order. In fact, 
Khan Abdul Wali Khan had accused Mairaj Mohammed Khan, a 
former adviser to President Bhutto, and Tariq Aziz, another PPP 
leader, of having made inflammatorj' speeches in the province which 
led to peasant-landlord clashes. The PPP leaders, including the 
former Governor Hayat Mohammed Khan Sherpao, while denying 
the allegation, blamed the ruling parties for the clashes. 

Of greater significance for Centre-provincial relations, however, 
were the incidents which took place in Quetta and Dir in the 
month of May. The Quetta incident in which one man was killed 
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region can put severe strains on India. As for Afghanistan, it is 
doubtful if it was capable of intervening militarily — even if it 
wanted to— without foreign help. And no foreign power would 
like to contribute to a further break-up of Pakistan. 


Strains on Federalism 

In April 1972, Bhutto allowed the NAP and JUI to form coalition 
governments in NWFP and Baluchistan. But he at the same time 
included in his federal cabinet, Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, 
Muslim League leader, and gave him the crucial Home portfolio. 
This had inevitable repercussions on the Central Government’s 
relationships with the provinces, and tended to circumscribe the 
nature of federalism that ought to have devolopcd as a necessary 
concomitant of political stability in a pluralistic society. 

The political balance in the country was really held by the 
Pakistan People’s Party on the one hand and a combination of the 
National Awami Party and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-c-Islam on the 
other. The odd man in the situation was Khan Abdul Qayyum 
Khan, head of one faction of the Muslim League, whom Bhutto, for 
mysterious reasons, gave the important Home portfolio in the 
Central Cabinet. To make the confusion worse, the NAP and JUI, 
considered by Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan as his arch-enemies, were 
also being induced by the President to join the Central Cabinet. 

The transfer of power to the NAP and JUI in the NWFP and 
Baluchistan took place on the understanding that while the NAP- 
JUI governments would allow nothing in the two provinces which 
K^ardizc national integrity, or undermine central jurisdic- 
^ Government too would not allow anything which 
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democratic rights of more than 40 per cent of the provincial popu- 
lation, which had shaken the entire nation out of its wits in July 
1972, a number of other issues cropped up which put to test the 
Pakistan Government’s regard for rights and liberties in a free 
society. The manner in which these issues were handled, indicated 
that Pakistani leadership was still not used to the norms of demo- 
cratic behaviour. 

Just when the turbulence in Sind was beginning to subside, the 
Election Commission announced that by-elections to two vacant 
National Assembly seats from NWFP (Swat and Peshawar), due to 
be held on 20 and 23 July, had been postponed and would now be 
held in September. The Commission’s announceirient added that 
elections in a constituency of Dera Ghazi Khan had also been 
deferred. The official reason given for the postponement was the 
“prevailing situation”, which was later elaborated upon, by the 
Central Minister for Provincial Coordination, to mean the law and 
order situation in Sind, and the forthcoming National Assembly 
session scheduled to discuss, among other things, “future relation- 
ship with so-called Bangladesh”. Explaining the decision further, 
the Central Minister of the Interior, Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, 
said; “President Bhutto wants the election to be held in a peaceful 
atmosphere.” 

The explanation was not convincing. The ruling parties in the 
province, NAP and JUI, took out a protest procession in Peshawar. 
The Provincial Governor alleged that neither he nor the Chief 
Minister had been consulted by the Centre before reaching this 
decision. Strongly opposing this move, both the Governor and the 
Chief Minister, in pursuance of the decisions of an emergency 
meeting of the NWFP cabinet, sent telegrams to the President and 
the Chief Election Commissioner, pointing out that the responsibi- 
lity for law and order in the province was directly that of the pro- 
vincial government, and that the Central Government had been 
specifically assured in this respect. The Chief Minister told news- 
men that there was no justification for postponing the bj'-election, 
and hoped that the decision would be reviewed. 

And yet, the decision remained unaltered. It was obvious that 
the situation in Sind or the forthcoming National Assembly session 
had nothing to do with the smoothness of elections in NWFP. 
Still, if the Central Government chose to insist on the decision, it 
must have been for strong reasons. Perhaps the ruling parties at 
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the Centre, namely the People’s Party and the Qayyum Muslim 
League, were not sufficiently prepared for the elections at this 
stage. Perhaps the prevailing climate in Peshawar and Swat was 
not favourable to them. But by its thoughtless attitude towards a 
sensitive province, being ruled by Opposition parties, the Centra 
Government needlessly invited the charge from Khan Abdul Via > 
Khan that “the postponement of the by-election despite t e 
opposition of the Provincial Government is an interference m 
democracy”. 


Role of National Press Trust 

There was another way in which the NWFP felt the pinch o 
Central authoritarianism: namely, the constant needling by Trust 
papers, led by the Pakistan Times. Early in July, the N\VF 
Assembly passed a resolution recommending to the Central Govern- 
ment, the abolition of the National Press Trust. In support of this 
resolution, the Ne\^> Times of Rawalpindi wrote: “Notoriety thy 
name is NPT,” and described its role as "incorrigibly, irrepressibly 
super-partisan”. The Khyber Mail of Peshawar referred to “the 
consistent campanign” carried out by Trust papers against the 
NWFP govemmert, and said: “The intent is only too obvious, 
i.e. to stoke the fies of disunity and discord in NAP’s bastion. 
The Nawa-i-waqt of Lahore said: “When a list of those who have 
destroyed democracy in this country is prepared, the name of the 
National Press Trust would come at the top.” 

The National Press Trust, with an ownership of 12 newspapers 
in English, Urdu and Bengali, was created in 1964 with the purpose 
of promoting “sound and healthy journalism with a truly national 
outlook, untainted by parochial, partisan or sectarian inclinations’ ■ 
But thcTrust’s performance had belied the hopes of its charter, for it 
always functioned as the mouthpiece of dictatorships at the Centre. 
The irony of the situation was that Bhutto who, while in Opposi- 
tion, had been the most vocal critic of the Trust, should have 
allowed it to function in the same questionable manner when he 
came to power. 

While the controlled Press functioned as the Government’s hand- 
maid, the free Press was sought to be stifled by arbitrary action 
against many independent papers. The Sun. a leading independent 
English daily of Karachi, was deprived of its Declaration under 
Seaion 7 of the West Pakistan Press and Publication Ordinance of 
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1963, on the ground that it published a news item pertaining to the 
language controversy in Sind, in contravention of the Press 
Censorship Order of the Sind government. On somewhat similar 
grounds, show-cause notices were issued to three leading Urdu 
dailies of Punjab — the Nawa-i-waqt of Lahore, the Imroze of 
Multan and the Jung of Rawalpindi. 

The action aroused nationwide protest. The Executive Com- 
mittee of the All Pakistan Newspapers Society demanded with- 
drawal of the restrictions and show-cause notices. Journalists 
and Press workers in the entire country struck work on 24 July, in 
response to a call by the Pakistan Federal Union of Journalists. 
Condemnatory resolutions were passed by the working committees 
of the Convention Muslim League and the Council Muslim League. 
The matter was raised in the Punjab Assembly through an adjourn- 
ment mnotio. 

The intensity and magnitude of protest against governmental 
action had raised issues of grave importance, particularly because 
it was known that all the papers under fire had been critical of the 
Government, either on the Urdu-Sindhi question, or on other vital 
matters, including the Simla Agreement. The Opposition view was 
that for the mere fault of having published “exaggerated accounts 
of happenings in Sind”, which could easily have been contradicted 
by the Press Information Department, the action taken against the 
newspapers was too harsh. What was essentially at stake was the 
freedom of the Press, which the Bhutto Government was to learn 
to respect if democracy was to be allowed to grow in Pakistan. 

At the Crossroads Again 

Pakistan was at the crossroads again. By allowing himself to be 
persuaded by elements opposed to the recognition of Bangladesh 
right now. President Bhutto had once again brought the country to 
a situation of uncertainty with regard to the pace of its progress — 
internally and externally. The influence of such elements, whether 
inside or outside the country, could have been checkmated if the 
President had clinched the issue in favour of recognition imme- 
diately after his return from Simla, in the wake of the euphoria 
over the success of the Summit. Excessive caution, leading to a post- 
ponement of the decision until the National Assembly met again, 
proved helpful to the forces opposed to recognition, for they could 
exploit in their favour certain developments which would not have 
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appeared to be of as much consequence if recognition had 
preceded them. 

Irrespective of the public explanation given by Bhutto against 
the recognition of Bangladesh by August, what obviously must 
have been pointed out by members of the People’s Party Central 
Committee, while opposing recognition, were developments in the 
country during July-August, and their repercussions on nationa 
integrity if Bangladesh was recognized in these circumstances. 
Language riots in Sind, demands for separation of Karachi as an 
Urdu homeland, demands for exclusive control over their resources 
by the provinces of NWFP and Baluchistan, tension between local 
Sindhis and local non-Sindhis, frequent exchange of polemics on 
various issues — between central ministers belonging to the PPP and 
the Qayyum Muslim League on the one hand and leaders of the 
NAP and JUI ruling in the Frontier and Baluchistan on the other 
all proved handy to the diehards who succeeded in camouflaging 
their deep-seated prejudices against Bangladesh under the veneer 
of protecting national integrity, by keeping at bay secessionist 
influences. 

The fundamental difference between the nature of internal ten- 
sions originating in Pakistan now, and the cleavage that severed 
Bangladesh from (West) Pakistan, were known to Bhutto better 
than anybody else. Societies with sharp diversities have always had 
to undergo tensions before they could reach an optimum level of 
nation-building. To have a balanced view of the Pakistani scene, 
one must also take note of the positive utterances of leaders sup- 
posed to be disgruntled, and therefore dubbed as disruptionist. For 
instance Arbab Sikander Khan, the NWFP Governor, in his 
message on the occasion of Pakistan’s independence anniversary, 
said: “We have to shoulder great responsibilities today, as for the 
first time truly representative governments are functioning at the 
Centre and in the Provinces.” Maulana Mufti Mahmud, the 
Chief Minister, said: “The solidarity of the country will be pro- 
tected at all costs.” Ataullah Khan Mengal, Baluchistan Chief 
Minister, said: “The nation should re-dedicate itself on this auspi- 
cious day to uphold the glory of Pakistan witlr equal opportunities 
for all provinces.” 

Discontent of some variety or the other had been manifest in 

akislan ever since Bhutto had assumed power in December 1971. 

the past record of how he had been controlling such discontent 
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through democratic means was any guide, management of prevail- 
ing tensions should not have been beyond Bhutto’s ingenuity. What 
posed a challenge to Bhutto, however, were the vested interests 
having stakes in the maintenance of tension in the subcontinent. 
Such interests abounded within Pakistan and abroad. Inside the 
country, there were powerful economic and political interests which 
owed their eminent status to conditions of complete hostility with 
India, and dreaded any prospect of normalcy in the subcontinent, 
which was bound to be facilitated by Pakistan’s recognition of 
Bangladesh. Bereft of convincing arguments against recognition, 
they resorted to subterfuges. Typical of their approach was the 
plea made by Jaug, the Urdu daily published fiom Rawalpindi, 
which said: 

We should wait patiently till such time when the six crore 
people of East Pakistan are able to extricate themselves from 
the Indian clutches, the puppet Government in Dacca is de- 
throned, and the people of East Pakistan are able to express 
their will freely and decide their future. 

Outside the country, again, there were friends of Pakistan who 
felt that their interests would be adversely affected if normalcy 
returned to the subcontinent — so soon at any rate. China, for in- 
stance, had resorted to the similarly fallacious approach that the 
Dacca administration had violated UN resolutions of 7 and 21 
December 1971, colluding with India in refusing to release more 
than 90,000 Pakistani POWs. 

What was regrettable was that Bhutto should have digressed 
from the Simla path, even if as a victim of the factors and circum- 
stances described above. One could understand Bhutto’s desire to 
sort out some ticklish issues pertaining to "the future of economic 
and commercial relations” with Bangladesh before he recognized 
it. But Bhutto’s claim that Bangladesh had noihing to do with the 
release of Pakistani POWs in India amounted to a complete rejec- 
tion of the framework of negotiations at Simla. If Bhutto’s assump- 
tion Was valid, India would have thought it less burdensome for 
its conscience to agree to release the POWs first, rather than eva- 
cuating occupied territories. In this context, Bhutto’s interpretation 
of the “principle of bilateralism” was absolutely questionable, for 
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the release of POWs had always been regarded by India as a 
tripartite matter. 

It was hoped that Bhutto’s sense of realism would outwit the 
influence of forces opposed to recognition, so that the process of 
normalization in the subcontinent was at worst delayed, not 
prevented. There were indications that wherever possible he was 
allowing the process to develop along positive lines. His initiative 
to release Indian civilian internees, the successful conclusion of the 
Suchetgarh talks with regard to the delineation of the line of actual 
control in Jammu and Kashmir, as on 17 December 1971, and his 
insistence that the next Summit-level meeting with India would 
take place within two months, were hopeful signs. Finally, what 
put a limit to his capacity to delay recognition was the need to 
describe in cold print the territories that constituted Pakistan, 
whenever Pakistan’s National Assembly adopted a permanent 
Constitution. 

‘'London Plan" 

It was around September that Maulana Kausar Niazi, Pakist*!’^ ® 
Information Minister, accused Khan Abdul Wall Khan and his 
colleagues of hatching a conspiracy to disintegrate Pakistan during 
their sojourn in London, claimed to be for medical treatment. The 
alleged conspiracy, played up by Pakistan’s publicity media as the 
“London Plan”, was said to be directed towards two interrelated 
objectives. The first was to prevail upon India, through Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman (whom the NAP leaders were supposed to have 
met in London or Geneva), to delay the withdrawal of troops from 
Pakistani territories and thereby weaken Bhutto’s government; the 
second was to evolve in Pakistan a loose confederal structure 
comprising four semi-independent states. 

The charge-sheet included some of the observations made by the 
NAP chief with regard to secularism and the two-nation theory, in 
the course of his interviews with the BBC and an Indian correspon- 
dent. The minister said that he aecepted the responsibility fot 
giving publicity to this Plan because the reports regarding it were 
first published in British papers, and these were “disturbing the 
people”. Since Wali Khan occupied a responsible 
position in Pakistani politics, and his party shared power in two of 
the four provinces, it was necessary to explore the truth about the 
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so-called “London Plan”, and find out the motives of those who 
took pains to “expose” it. 

Conspiracies have a special place in Pakistani political tradition. 
While some were really found to have existed, others were manu- 
factured to malign political opponents. The Rawalpindi Conspiracy 
of 1951, and the conspiracy which led to the assassination of Prime 
Minister Liaquat Ali Khan, can be said to have belonged to 
the former category. The Agartala Conspiracy of 1968, involving 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, belonged to the latter. The present 
London Plan, on closer scrutiny, would also appear to belong 
to the second category. 

The occasion was provided by the simultaneous presence in 
London of Khan Abdul Wali Khan (for eye treatment), Ataullah 
Khan Mengal, Chief Minister of Baluchistan (also for medical 
treatment), and Ahmed Nawaz Bugti, Finance Minister of 
Baluchistan (on leave) in the beginning of September. Radio 
Pakistan alleged the presence in London of Opposition leaders from 
all four provinces, but no other names were given out. However, 
'yhile the official Press and radio played up the “Plan” in head- 
lines and put out elaborate commentaries on it, the political 
leaders belonging to the Pakistan People’s Party, the Qayyum 
Muslim League and others opposed to the National Awami Party, 
Went berserk in condemning the Plan and questioning the patriot- 
ism of the NAP leaders, with reference to their past and present 
behaviour. 

Adjournment motions on the subject were proposed by these 
leaders in the National Assembly, and were disallowed on the plea 
that it was a delicate matter. President Bhutto summoned the 
Baluchistan Governor, Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, for an explanation. 
Bizenjo and other eminent leaders of NAP and JUI denied the 
existence of any such “Plan”, described it as a “figment of the 
imagination”, and reasserted their continuing commitment to 
Pakistan’s integrity and sovereignty, as well as to Bhutto’s leader- 
ship at the Centre. 

Looking at the situation objectively, the accusation that the 
National Awami Party wanted Pakistan to disintegrate, makes 
little political sense. The NAP was at that time a part of the poli- 
tical system, holding a delicate political balance in two of the four 
provinces. The power being exercised by it was in adequate propor- 
tion to its political strength. It could be interested in a disruption of 
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the status quo only if, in the alternative situation, it hoped to 
increase its power. This, it knew, was not possible in the foresee- 
able future. All that the NAP seemed to be really interested in was 
greater provincial autonomy and less interference by the Central 
Government in day-to-day administration. 

On the other hand, the Pakistan People's Party of Bhutto, 
despite the tripartite accord by which the NAP-JUI alliance was 
allowed to rule in NWFP and Baluchistan, seemed never to have 
reconciled itself to the absence of its own control over these two 


provinces. In a bid to extend its power to these provinces too, and 
evolve a sort of one-party system in the country, the PPP first 
sought to induct the NAP and JUI as coalition partners at the 
Centre, so that they could be used to promote its own influence in 
the two provinces. When this did not work out, its efforts were 
directed towards discrediting these parties in various ways. 

One obvious means of obstructing the governments of NWFP 
and Baluchistan, keeping them on tenter-hooks and maligning them, 
Was the inclusion in the Central Cabinet of individuals whose main 


value was their known hostility to the NAP. No two parties could 
be ideologically as apart as the PPP and QML. And yet the QML 
chief, Khan Abdul Qayyum Khan, was included in the Central 
Cabinet and allotted as important a portfolio as that of Home and 
Frontier Affairs, because he belonged to the Frontier Province, and 
had been a sworn enemy of Khan Abdul Wali Khan. Similarly, by 
a queer political mechanism which allowed a person to be simulta- 
neously a member of the national and provincial assemblies, Bhutto 
applied Hayat Moharruned Khan Sherpao, Opposition Leader in 
the NWFP ^sembly, as Central Minister for Natural Resources, 
these two ministers, and a few others in the Central Government, 
ar 5 let go a day without interfering in provincial matters, 
ma 'ing allegations and issuing threats. Quite a few cases of riots, 
ii’ing and shooting in the two provinces took place at the insti- 
Ration of these leaders. 

Besides, the Central Government was making liberal use of the 
newspapers owned by the National Press Trust to criticize and 
ma ign the two provincial governments, which had frequently 
cman ed that the Trust be banned. The Centre did not hesitate 
diabolical design of creating a rift between 
c akhtoons of Baluchistan and NWFP, by encouraging Abdus 
t^amad Khan Achakzai to attack Wali Khan. 
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The London Plan was thus a culminating point in the process of 
maligning the NAP, and its partner, the JUI. It was no doubt a 
conspiracy. But the conspirators were Bhutto’s ministers, rather 
than Wali Khan and his colleagues. Bhutto allowed his ministers 
to indulge in this luxury of political blackmail. But he himself 
stopped short of accusing Wali Khan, in the course of an address 
to the Chambers of Commerce and Industry, for he knew that 
unlimited terrorization could boomerang and lead to consequences 
beyond his control. Bhutto too could not afford to disturb the 
status quo for quite some time yet, without serious risk to his own 
power. 


Tribal Attacks 

Baluchistan, the largest though least populated province of Pakistan , 
witnessed unprecedented political coercion and violence at the 
hands of armed tribals in December 1972. The incidents which 
took place in Quetta and its surrounding areas were of fundamental 
political importance. That the situation was controlled by joint 
efforts of the Central and provincial governments is commendable. 
But the fact that such incidents took place, was an indication of the 
low level of political development in certain parts of Pakistan, and 
Its repercussions on the incipient democracy. 

According to Pakistani Press reports, about one thousand local 
tribesmen attacked Goth Mohammad Hussain, a village of Punjabi 
settlers in the Pat Feeder area in Katchi district, about 170 miles 
from Quetta. The marauding tribesmen, who belonged to the Marri, 
Kahloie and Lehri tribes, inflicted casualties on the inhabitants 
of the village and forcibly evicted them from their dwellings and 
lands. One villager was killed and many injured. Fifty women were 
alleged to have been abducted. 

In another incident, an armed party of about 125 Bugti tribals 
headed by Salim Akbar Bugti, visited the offlce of Ahmed Nawaz 
Bugti, Baluchistan’s Minister for Finance, and demanded his resig- 
nation. They carried placards criticizing the National Awami Party 
for “having gone back on its commitments”. The Bugti tribesmen 
were armed with sten guns and rifles. Simultaneously, there were 
reports of armed bands of Bugtis moving towards Quetta in order 
to disrupt law and order. 

^ Both situations were controlled by the provincial government 
with the help of adequate force placed at its disposal by the 
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Central Government. In the case of tribes of the Pat Feeder area, 
the show of force was combined with the persuasions of Khair bnx 
Marri, the Marri chief, who was also President of the Baluchistan 
NAP. The result was that the marauding tribesmen accepted e 
terms of surrender offered by the provincial government. They 
agreed to hand over the culprits, return the booty and evacuate the 
areas in their possession. The Bugti attack was repelled y ® 
development of adequate force in and around Quetta, and by the 
firm refusal of Ahmed Nawaz Bugti to resign. 

Various explanations were offered for these usual developments. 
The Baluchistan Chief Minister, Attaullah Khan Mengal, blamed 
vested interests forthese incidents and said; “This was the last batt e 
between the NAP and the vested interests in Baluchistan. The 
Governor of the province, Ghaux BakshBizenjo, remarked: “These 
agents of vested interests had been exposed thoroughly by now an 
everyone knew who was doing what. They would be meeting their 
fate very soon if they continued to create trouble for the provincia 
government.” 

According to one account, Punjabis had been settled in five 
villages of the Pat Feeder area for the last eight years. One of these 
villages, to the west of Temple Dera, was Goth Mohammad 
Hussain, where the tribesmen had attacked. The Punjabi settlers ha 
Kahloies, Lehris and Marris as their tenants. These tribesmen move 
down to the plains of Katchi with the setting in of winter every 
year. This time their number had been high because of drought con- 
ditions in their mountainous areas. The immediate reason for this 
incident was that the Kahloies and Lahris wanted to forcibly 
occupy their lands, with the introduction of land reforms. 

As for the Bugtis’ demand for the resignation of Ahmed Nawaz 
Bugti, the provincial Finance Minister, the reasons could be 
traced to political differences within the Bugti tribe. The head of the 
tribe, Nawab Akbar Bugti, self-exiled in London for the last 
few months, was said to be opposed to the NAP. The Finance 
Minister, who was a younger brother of the tribal chief, told 
the threatening tribesmen of the rival faction that “he was elected 
by diverse tribes, and not a handful of tribesmen, and so the ques- 
tion of his resignation at this stage did not arise”. Governor 
Bizenjo warned that this method of demanding resignation from an 
elected representative “might lead to further complications taking 
the country away from the path of democracy”. 
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Given the socio-political backwardness of Baluchistan, the 
obstacles put by affected elements during its transition to socialism 
and democracy should not have been entirely unexpected. Since 
the advent of democratic rule, these elements had initiated a 
series of intrigues to topple the Government established by law. 
Every sensible step taken by the Government had been opposed, 
whether it was the abolition of sardari or measmes to stop smug- 
gling, or an effort to rationalize the leasing of coal mines. Attempts 
had been made to pit one racial or linguistic group against another. 
All previous attempts to topple the Government having failed, the 
two incidents under discussion were staged more or less simulta- 
neously. In an editorial comment, the Dawn indentified the elements 
responsible for these incidents as “megalomaniac Sardars of dis- 
satisfied contractors, and hungry tribesmen encouraged by elements 
bent on mischief” . 

The question that the Central Government should have addressed 
itself to was the implications of such incidents for the political future 
of the country. What were at stake were not merely democratic 
traditions which had yet to acquire sanctity in Pakistan, but also the 
political stability of the two sensitive provinces of Baluchistan and 
NWFP. The activities of “tribal marauders”, if unchecked, could 
also create prolems on the country’s borders with Afghanistan and 
Iran, which the three governments had been trying to avoid. 

Plural Politics 

Pakistani politics really centred around two foci of power, the PPP 
and its allies ruling the Punjab, Sind and the Centre, and the NAP- 
JUI alliance ruling in Baluchistan and the NWFP. Each claimed to 
be deeply concerned with the interests of the nation as a whole, and 
accused the other of partisan politics. But the actual behaviour of 
each reflected a deep commitment to the preservation or extension 
of its own power, irrespective of the illegitimacy of means which 
tnight have to be employed to do so, and the disastrous effects they 
alight have on the political development of the country. The 
impression conveyed by this parallel and plural political activity was 
that there were two sovereign entities existing side by side, each 
competing for power and in&uence at the cost of the other. 

The most obvious example of this sort of politics was the armed 
clashes in Baluchistan in January-February 1973. This was not the 
first time that such an incident had been engineered in that 
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province. In December 1972, as stated earlier, similar clashes had 
occurred in the Pat Feeder area, along with an armed threat 
to Ahmed Nawaz Bugti, the provincial Finance Minister. The new 
incident involved a clash, in the Lasbela district, about 60 miles 
from Karachi across the Hub River, between 400 to 500 tribal 
riflemen on the one hand, and men of the District Levies and the 
Militia on the other. The build-up for this incident had really 
begun some weeks earlier, when the Central Home Minister, Khan 
Abdul Qayyum Khan, and Nawab Mohammed Akbar Bugti, a 
tribal leader opposed to the provincial government, had started 
accusing the Baluchistan government of allowing the import of 
arms into the province. 

The Baluchistan Governor, Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, blamed Khan 
Qayyum Khan of having hatched this conspiracy “to overthrow the 
elected and constitutional government of Baluchistan” in compli- 
city with representatives of vested interests like Nawab Akbar Bugti, 
Mir Nabi Baksh Zehri, Sardar Doda Khan and Jam Sahib of 
Lasbela. In a resolution, the Central Working Committee of the 
National Awami Party elaborated this charge to point out that: 

The vested interests of Baluchistan that have been hit hard by 
the progressive reforms initiated by the Provincial Government, 
such as remission of revenue upto 12.5 acres, end of the Sardari 
system, stoppage of allowances and privileges to ex-rulers and 
others, implementation of measures for distribution of the Pat 
Feeder land to the peasantry, rectification of mine leases for the 
benefit of the mine labourers, etc. have in sheer frustration 
resorted to an armed rebellion in order to underline the autho- 
rity of the legally constituted Government of the Province. 

Khan Qayyum made haste to deny these charges, and attributed 
the revolt to internal dissatisfaction with the Government of 
Baluchistan. 

For one acquainted with the antecedents and stj'le of Khan 
Qayyum, it should not have been difficult to discern the truth. It is 
a fact that he represented the vested interests. It was also widely 
known that he made many attempts to discredit the governments of 
the NWFP and Baluchistan, and to dispossess them of power which 
Jey acquired in April 1972. Again, the import of arms into 
aluchistan, if it was true, could have been prevented by him, for 
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the watch and ward of national borders was a Central charge. There 
was no reason why the Baluchistan government should have allowed 
an activity which would eventually threaten its own existence. 
Qayyum Khan's insinuation that import of arms was being allowed 
by the Baluch government to ultimately stage a revolt against the 
Central Government, was crude vilification. There was no reason to 
believe that Bhutto should be ignorant of the source of mischief. 
What was disquieting was that he chose to remain silent, on this and 
similar other occasions. 

It was a reaction to the Central leadership’s continuing indiffe- 
rence, to acts of harassment of the NWFP and Baluchistan govern- 
ments by Khan Qayyum and Hayat Mohammed Khan Sherpao, 
that these two provincial governments also started allowing highly 
irresponsible activities to be directed against the PPP and its 
supporters. Members of the Pakbtoon Zalmai and the Pakhtoon 
Students’ Federation were allowed to burn copies of Musawat 
and attack the office of Mashviq, newspapers either owned by or 
sympathetic to the PPP. The provincial committee of the Sarhad 
PPP passed a resolution condemning these acts. 

Similarly, Mirza Tahir Mohammad Khan, a member of the 
Central Committee of the PPP from Baluchistan, and Ghulam 
Tahir, a local correspondent of the Pakistan Times, were arrested 
m Quetta. A provincial government source explained these arrests 
us connected with a news item which appeared on the front page of 
the Pakistan Times of 23 January, in which the PPP leader was 
reported to have said that about 2,000 political opponents had 
been arrested in the province since the present Government took 
over. Of course the provincial government was sore about the 
shelter given by the Sind government to Mir Nabi Baksh Zehri and 
ffie Jam Sahib of Lasbela, against whom warrants issued by the 
aluchistan government had been lying unimplemented for many 
weeks. But the Quetta arrests were hardly a commendable response. 
Tahir was later released on the orders of Governor Bizenjo. 

In another incident at Peshawar University, the Pakhtoon 
Students’ Federation demonstrated against the National Press Trust 
^d banned the entry of the Pakistan Times and other Trust papers 
mto the campus. They shouted down Central Minister Hayat 
ohammed Khan Sherpao and warned another Central Minister, 
dul Hafeez Pirzada, not to enter the campus. 

• These incidents revealed a pattern of politics. The PPP, which 
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was well-entrenched at the Centre and in two provinces, was 
anxious to extend its influence to the other two provinces. The 
NAP-JUI were anxious to prevent the PPP from making inroads 
into their preserves. The consequence was an increasing dichotomy 
between the two foci of power, which sometimes had familiar over- 
tones, and could assume dangerous proportions. 

Elected Governments Dismissed 

In February 1973, the NAP-JUI governments in Baluchistan and 
NWFP were dismissed. This was a climax to various developments, 
including the discovery of an arms cache in the Iraqi embassy at 
Islamabad. While the Central Government replaced the two gover- 
nors and dismissed the Government ofBaluchistan, the Government 

of NWFP resigned on its own in protest. 

A closer look at these developments suggested that Bhutto him- 
self was the prime mover in this drama. This was in fact the culmi- 
natingpointofvatious moves made by him from time to time during 
one year to establish unrivalled power in the entire country. The main 
explanation for its timing could perhaps be his desire to have 
favourable governments in the Frontier and Baluchistan, so that it 
was easier for him to have a Constitution of his choice adopted 
during their tenure. The ultimate goal, however, was to extend the 
PPP rule there too. 

But the means resorted to by Bhutto to achieve this goal were 
grossly unfair. It was a case of blatant interference by the Centre 
in the affairs of the provinces, with the support of the entire State 
machinery at its disposal, the power of the army and mass media, 
and the language of persuasion, threat and deceit. In fact the situa- 
tion, in a sense, bore resemblance to earlier unwarranted dismissals 
of civilian governments of Pakistan, by the then heads of Slate, in 
1953 and 1958. 

Bhutto no doubt took sufficient care to see that the situation 
^ id not precipitate a crisis. He left both provincial assemblies 
intact, even though their existing composition was not very favour- 
able to him. Besides, he dismissed the Government of Baluchistan 
only, although he also accepted later the resignation of the 
Frontier Chief Minister, Mufti Mahmud, after his attempts to 
persuade him to withdraw it had failed. Further, Aslam Khattak, 
the man appointed by him as the Governor of NWFP, was a mild, 
middle-of-the-road individual, quite capable of creating a following, 
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rather than the venomous Qayyum Khan or Hayat Mohammed 
Khan Sherpao, the two Central Ministers who evoke hatred in 
many parts of the province. 

Bhutto nevertheless could not rest assured about the success of 
his gamble. He would have shown craftiness of a high order if he 
went through it unmauled. His proven dictatorial capability could 
accentuate the process of disaffection within the PPP, already 
started by the resignation of Sind Governor Talpur, the exit of 
former Law Minister Mian Mahmud Ali Kasuri, etc. The enter- 
nal split, if it assumed dangerous proportions, could sabotage the 
adoption of the Constitution, in which Bhutto had vital stakes. 
This possibility had to be weighed against increasing political victi- 
mization by Bhutto in the country at large — ^the arrests of Altaf 
Gauhar, editor of the Dawn; Tufail Mohammed, Jamaat-i-Islami 
chief and Chaudhary Zahur Ilahi, Muslim League NMA, being the 
latest illustrations. 

For quite some time after the political coup, the situation in 
Baluchistan and the Frontier remained calm. It belied the hopes 
of even those who thought that the arbitrary and sudden dismissal 
of NAP governors would perhaps create conditions for the army to 
make a re-entry into national politics. For this, the credit would go 
as much to Bhutto for an adroit handling of the situation, as to the 
NAP-JUI alliance for having responded to the provocation with 
restraint. But whether Bhutto would succeed in establishing a stable 
government of his choice in Peshawar and Quetta, or continuing 
political instability would lead to a prolonged suspension of the 
constitutional machinery and eventual fresh elections, was any- 
body’s guess at that point of time. 

These two provinces distinguish themselves from the rest of the 
country in many ways. Most of Baluchistan and large parts of 
NWFP have yet to acquire the level of economic and political deve- 
lopment reached by Punjab and Sind already. Politics in these pro- 
vinces centres around tribal and family loyalties rather than socio- 
economic issues. The social base of ali political parties is about the 
same. Tliat explained the dominance in these regions of either the 
NAP, which was an old and established party representing the 
aspirations of the Pathans, or individuals with narrow loyalties. The 
PPP, with its base in the urban middle class, did not have a following 
here. It was with this realization that Bhutto had thought of enter- 
ing into an alliance with the NAP-JUI coalition, soon after coming 
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that the people of Baluchistan would soon have their own govern- 
ment. In other words, he threw his full weight behind ministry- 
making efforts in the two provinces. 

Success in this respect was, however, not easy to achieve. 
Sherpao, the erstwhile Leader of the Opposition in the Frontier 
Assembly, and provincial chief of the PPP, claimed in early March 
that jointly, the PPP, PML and United Front had the support of 
21 out of 42 members of the assembly. This was later denied by 
Aslam Khattak, the newly appointed Governor, and leader of the 
United Front. A spokesman on his behalf added that rift within the 
United Front had widened between those who still wanted to 
support the NAP-JUI alliance, and others who wanted to break 
away from it. Besides, PPP efforts to win over the JUL had also 
reached nowhere so far. 

In Baluchistan too, hectic political activity was reported in 
March. Abdus Samad Khan Achakzai openly asked the MPAs to 
cooperate with the Governor, Sardar Akbar Bugti, in forming the 
government. Achakzai met the Governor in this connection, along 
with G.B. Raisaini, Jam Sahib of Lasbela, and three other members 
of the assembly. Besides, two deputations from the powerful Marri 
tribe, which had hitherto been mainly a supporter of the NAP, also 
met the Governor. But the Governor’s main hope lay in weaning 
away the JUI from the NAP, and there was no sign of success in 
this respect, while there was just a week left within which the 
Government had to be formed, for the constitutional machinery in 
Baluchistan had been suspended only for 30 days. 

As the picture in Baluchistan was not very clear, there was wide- 
spread speculation in the two provinces that failure to institute 
loyal constitutional governments might provoke Bhutto to suspend 
the constitutional machinery and impose President’s Rule indefinitely, 
and hold fresh general elections at the opportune time. Maulana 
Mufti Mahmud in the Frontier and Sardar Ataullah Khan Mengal 
in Baluchistan had voiced strong opposition to the idea of fresh 
elections. On the other hand, there was also speculation about 
Bhutto subjecting the w’hole coimtry to a fresh round of elections 
after the new Constitution was adopted by 21 April. 

By the end of March, Bhutto's plan of extending his party’s rule 
to the entire country had received a setback. This resulted from his 
miscalculations about political imperatives in the Frontier and 
Baluchistan. 
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Bhutto did not succeed in instituting alternative governments in 
the two provinces, after he had dismissed the one formed by the 
^AP-JUI alliance in Baluchistan and accepted the resignation of 
^e other in NWFP. Judging by his statements in the middle of 
ebruary, he was very hopeful of Governors Akbar Bugti and 
Aslam Khattak being able to manipulate the requisite majorities in 
the two assemblies within a period of 33 days. The governors had 
succeed in creating big dents in the NAP- 
a liance. The members of this alliance resisted all temptations 
of switching their loyalties to the new rulers, and frustrated Bhutto’s 
Opes, pecially irksome to Bhutto was Aslam Khattak’s inability 
to wean away the JUI from the NAP. What added to Bhutto’s dis- 
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^kief, about headship of the prospective government. 
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NAP-supported elements in Baluchistan. For more than two 
months after that, the newly appointed Governor Akbar Khan 
Bugti tried, but failed, to mobilize enough support to constitute an 
alternative government. Ultimately, a minority government, having 
the support of nine out of 21 MPAs, was formed. But the Governor 
hesitated to hold a session of the provincial assembly for a long 
time, for fear of the government being outvoted. 

Meanwhile, the Shah of Iran stepped into the situation in a 
significant manner. In an interview to Sulzberger of the New York 
Times, the Shah categorically stated that there Viould be a 
“protective reaction” from Iran in Baluchistan if there was any 
threat to the integrity of Pakistan. This confirmed the worst fears 
of those in Pakistan who suspected that Bhutto had dimissed the 
elected government of Baluchistan on the advice of the Shah of 
Iran. About then, Wali Khan also disclosed that Bhutto had once 
confided to him that he would not be able to reinstate the NAP- 
JUI governments in the Frontier and Baluchistan, for fear of 
annoying the Shah. However, the collaboration between Bhutto 
and the Shah was strengthened during the former’s visit to Iran on 
10 May, when the two leaders agreed to have “extended defence 
cooperation”. It was more than likely that a common approach 
towards the politics of Baluchistan had been arrived at as an 
essential ingredient of this cooperation. 

Despite these developments, people were hoping that Bhutto 
would invite the majority grouping to form the Government, in the 
interest of political harmony, when fresh eruptions took place. A 
Press note issued by the Baluchistan government said that eight 
jawaijs of the Dir Scouts were killed when they were ambushed by 
Marri guerillas at Tandori, near Sibi. According to the note, the 
scouts were shot at ruthlessly, without any provocation. The note 
further alleged that “the NAP-trained guerillas have stepped up 
their sabotage activities for the separation of Baluchistan from 
Pakistan”. The various subversive activities attributed to NAP 
guerillas, which included men of the Marri, Mengal and Bizenjo 
tribes, included burning and cutting telephone wires, blocking 
railway tracks, removing fishplates, firing on trains and various 
acts of looting and arson. All this, according to the provincial 
government, made the interv'ention of federal troops necessary. 

The situation looked different if the version of the accused was 
taken into account. Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, the eminent NAP 
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unless they were driven to the secessionist path by the continuously 
distrustful and stepmotherly attitude of the Central Government. It 
was amazing that Bugti’s accusations against them should have 
carried conviction with Bhutto. When the NAP-JUI government 
ruled the province, it was accused of creating deliberate lawless- 
ness by Bugti, the Jam Saheb of Lasbela, and Qayyum Khan. 
Later, when Bugti and the Jam themselves were ruling, they again 
accused the NAP of creating lawlessness and promoting secession. 
Bugti also sought to link the arms discovered at the Iraqi embassy 
with NAP designs in Baluchistan, although Bhutto would have lost 
no time to put the NAP leaders on trial if there was an iota of 
evidence to support it. (Bhutto did so much later, on the basis of 
false evidence.) On the contrary, as the testimony of (Retd.) Major- 
General Ghulam Jilani revealed, Bugti himself believed that the 
destiny of Baluchistan lay in Greater Baluchistan, which would 
include Pakistani Baluchistan and Iraqi Baluchistan. 

The essence of the matter is that Baluchistan was not an area to 
be trifled with by leaving its control in the hands of a reckless and 
unprincipled man like Bugti. Bhutto realized this much later and 
dismissed him too. If Bhutto’s motive was simply to deny power to 
the NAP, in which he saw the only nucleus of a potentially rival 
party lo the PPP, he would not mind keeping the province under 
President’s Rule as long as a pro-PPP government did not attain 
niajority support. 


Crisis or Contrivance? 

By June, developments in Baluchistan assumed the proportions of 
a first-rate crisis which, according to most Opposition leaders, 
evoked memories of the bitter events of March 1971, which had led 
to the secession of East Pakistan. The crisis pertained to the 
disturbances continuing in Baluchistan. The Opposition was 
unanimously of the view that the crisis was contrived by the powers 
that be, to serve ulterior purposes. 

That the situation was really grave was obvious from the fact 
that confrontation between tribals of the Kalat and Sibi districts 
of Baluchistan on the one hand and the army and air force on the 
other, went on for more than two weeks, although the purpose of 
inducting the federal forces into the situation, according to official 
sources, was merely to capture the handful of marauders who 
attacked and killed a party of eight Dir Scouts on 18 May. 
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Because of his hostility towards Bhutto, one might not attach 
importance to Wali Khan’s allegation that this was the Govern- 
ment’s plot to push the Frontier and Baluchistan out of Pakistan. 
But one could not lightly dismiss the remark of Jamaat-i-Islami 
Chief Tufail Ahmad, that the “situation may aggravate, posing a 
threat to the existence of the remaining Pakistan’’, or the statement 
of Mir Ali Ahmed Talpur, a rebel PPP MNA, that the military’ 
action in Balucliistan was the “state of the process of disintegration 
of the whole country”. Many MNAs deplored the intervention of 
the army. The United Dcmocr.atic Front as a whole demanded the 
dismissal of Governor Akb.ir Bugti. The seriousness of the situation 
appeared magnified when read with reports about disturbances in 
“Azad Kashmir" where, .as an MNA disclosed, telephone lines 
with Islamabad had been cut, and the President, Sajdar Abdul 
Q.ayyum Khan, arrested. 

Going by the Opposition version, to what end had the crisis been 
contrived? Bizenjo and Mengal, the former NAP Governor and the 
Chief Minister of Baluchistan, had emphatically said that Bugti w,as 
pressurizing opponent tribes into submission by subjecting them to 
army attack, and denying them food and other supplies. Mengal 
gave specific instances of half a dozen NAP-JUI MPAs who 
had been subjected to persuasion, threat and blackmail to win over 
their loyalty to the Government. It was also reported in a section of 
the Press that attempts were made to merge the Dera Ghazi Kluan 
district of Punjab with Baluchistan, so that all the six MPAs from 
Dera Ghazi Khan belonging to the PPP could add to the strength 
of pro-Bugti MPAs in the Baluchistan Assembly, swelling their 
number to 15, as ag.ainsl the 12 belonging to the NAP-JUI, thus 
enabling Bugti to claim an absolute majority. 

It stood to reason, therefore, that Bhutto was frantically trying to 
extend his power to Baluchistan through the reckless instrumenta- 
ily of Bugti, and would like to see the PPP government firmly' 
estjibhshed there before tlic widely speculated general elections 
were held by that year-end. 

It was said that the armed forces, the hard core of whom are 
Punjabis, had deliberately been sent to suppress the Baluchi tribes, 
so that the Baluchis developed a hatred for the Punjabis. The .al- 
eged attack by Marri tribesmen on the Dir Scouts was interpreted 
as an attack by Baluchis on the Pathans, and in the National 
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Assembly a Pathan MNA repeatedly threatened that the Pathans 
would not rest until this attack was avenged. 

Some MNAs decried the political role being allowed to be played 
by the army, and cautioned about its likely consequences, drawing 
attention to the East Pakistani parallel. An influential party chief 
pointed out that democratic processes in Baluchistan and “Azad 
Kashmir” were being strangulated on the plea of distiubed law and 
order, which was in no sense better in the provinces of Punjab and 
Sind. 

One is inexorably led to the conclusion that Bhutto allowed a 
crisis to be created where none existed. If it was seen along with the 
continuous denial of democratic freedoms in the country — the 
suppression of the Press and Opposition parties — it fell into the 
pattern of politics bequeathed to the country by Ayub Khan and 
Yahya Khan. 

The essence of this pattern is subordination of democratic 
institutions and values to the dictates of personal power. While 
maintaining the facade of democracy, Bhutto was really playing to 
the tune of the armed forces, whom he feared and respected for 
legitimate reasons. 

The army was not prepared to shoulder the entire blame for the 
disintegration of Pakistan, and Bhutto knew it. That is why he was 
reluctant to publish the Hamoodur Rahman Commission’s Report, 
which deals with this subject. Bhutto was also not sure of the loyalty 
or friendship of younger elements in the army, after the recently 
discovered plot against him and the service chiefs, in which the ranks 
involved were mostly majors, lieutenant-colonels and squadron 
leaders. The best bet for Bhutto was to share power with the army, 
and for the army to resist the temptation of civilian roles as long 
as its wishes were fulfilled. It could be in the interest of both to con- 
trive situations which would enable them to postpone the promul- 
gation of the new Constitution, or at last to prolong the continua- 
tion of the state of emergency. 

Bhutto's Frontier Trip 

Prime Minister Bhutto made an extensive trip to the Frontier Pro- 
vince in November, covering the far-flung Tribal Areas never before 
reached by a head of Government. The trip, lasting seven days, was 
aimed at achieving multiple objectives in the realm of foreign and 
domestic policy. From Bhutto’s angle the trip might have been con- 
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sidered a success. But the vigour and pungency of his speeches 
directed at a neighbouring country, as weJl as political opponents 
at home, did not serve any positive purpose in the long run. 

Accompanied by NVVFP Governor Aslam Khattak and Federal 
Ministers Hayat Mohammed Khan Sherpao and (Retd.) Major- 
General Jamaldar, Bhutto visited Khar and Nawagai in Malakand 
Agency, Darosh near Chitral, Ekkaghund in Mohmand Agency, 
Jamrud near the Khyber Pass, Miranshah and Razmak in North- 
ern Waziristan, apart from places like Dera Ismail Khan, Wana, 
Jandol and Peshawar proper. Generally, large crowds were 
reported to have turned up to hear him everywhere. There were 
occasional slogans too in support of Pakistan and the visiting 
eader. But how far did Bhutto achieve what he wanted to? 

An important purpose of his visit to these places, some of which 
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Shah to stay in Pakistan and tour the Tribal Areas to mobilize 
opinion against Daud Khan’s regime, despite many suggestions 
to this effect. 

Having said this, Bhutto warned Afghanistan that Pakistan was 
capable of paying back in the same coin, and that if Afghanistan 
could keep Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan for eight years, why could 
not Pakistan request King Zahir Shah to come and stay, if it wanted 
to. Besides, the majority of Pathans lived in Pakistan and it was not 
for the majority to join the minority, but the other way round. 
Afghanistan, Bhutto said, was not inhabited by Pathans alone, but 
also by Turkmans, Uzbegs, Tajiks, Hazaras, etc. Finally, Bhutto 
asserted that Pakistan was now much stronger than two years before, 
and would not allow its integrity to be touched by anyone. 

This was accompanied by a downright denunciation of the 
National Awami Party for the substance and style of its politics. 
The NAP was criticized for always looking abroad for its sustenance. 
Wali Khan was castigated for his statement about redrawing the 
map of Pakistan and shifting its frontier from Attock to Margalla, 
near Rawalpindi. Khan Abdul Ghaffar Khan was condemned for 
having “opposed” the creation of Pakistan first, and for having 
“endorsed” the separation of East Pakistan later. Bhutto also clari- 
fied that Aslam Khattak would continue as Governor of NWFP. 

Bhutto attributed the secession of the East Wing to its physical 
separateness by 1,000 miles, the dictatorial policies of Ayub Khan 
and Yahya Khan as well as India’s hostile propaganda, and said 
that the process would not be allowed to repeat itself in the 
present Paki.stan. Further, Bhutto tried to win over the various 
tribes by offers of socio-economic reforms, including the abolition 
of 10 per cent agricultural tax recovered in kind. 

These were laudable utterances from the viewpoint of the PPP 
regime, which might have rejoiced at the success of this “historic” 
trip. But the approach adopted by Bhutto was that of brow-beating 
and sermonizing from a high pedestal, and its efficacy was extremely 
doubtful in terms of reconciliation with the NAP. How far Afgha- 
nistan had been provoked to its present posture by the policies of 
the People’s Party, was uncertain. But there was absolutely no doubt 
that the NAP had been driven to the wall largely by the policies of 
the PPP, although its own mistakes in this respect could not 
be condoned entirely. 

The NAP as a factor in Pakistani politics could not be ignored. 
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at least for the reason that it belonged to the soil of N WFP and 
Baluchistan. It might be weakened for a while, but could not be 
wiped off. Even when it was banned later on, it re-emerged under 
the name of the National Democratic Partj'. Bhutto’s approach 
during this trip, coupled with the ordinance promulgated later, 
authorizing the Government to ban any organization believed to be 
indulging in “anti-national” activity, only intensified the confron- 
tation between the PPP and the NAP. It jeopardized the process 
of rapprochement, which for a while had been initiated with the 
NAP leadership in Baluchistan. 

Bhutto’s objective of extending PPP rule to the whole of Pakis- 
tan could not be achieved by completely eliminating the Oppo- 
sition, but by accommodating it within the political structure of the 
country. Similarly, the Afghan challenge did not call for a military 
response (as Bhutto knew very well), but only a political response, 
of which reconciliation with the NAP should have been an 
integral part. 


AchakzaVs Murder 
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regular insurgency, which the federal government was trying to 
meet with a heavy deployment of troops. 

Involved in this situation were also the neighbouring countries of 
Iran, Iraq and Afghanistan. Iran’s interest arose from its common 
border with Baluchistan, inhabited on both sides by Baluchi tribes 
not very sympathetic to the political order in Iran. Iraq was said to 
be hosting a movement, referred to as the Baluchi Liberation Front, 
aimed at fanning discontent among the Baluchis within the borders 
of Iran. Afghanistan, particularly the Baud regime, advocated that 
the Pathans inhabiting the Frontier and Baluchistan provinces of 
Pakistan should break away from Pakistan. 

This was the complicated situation in Baluchistan, to which the 
murder of Abdus Samad Khan Achakzai added another tricky 
dimension. Achakzai, also known as Baluchi Gandhi in pre-Parti- 
tion days because of his conformity to Mahatma Gandhi’s non- 
violent approach, was a prominent leader of the National Awami 
Party of Khan Abdul Wall Khan, until the general elections of 1970. 
Because of his radical, anti-establishment views, he had spent about 
20 years in jail since the creation of Pakistan. 

About the time of the 1970 elections, Achakzai dissociated him- 
self from the NAP because of his differences with Wali Khan. 
Achakzai felt that Wali Khan was not giving due consideration to 
the interests of the Pathans in Baluchistan, who constituted more 
than 40 per cent of the provincial population. Perhaps he wanted 
the Pathan areas of Baluchistan to be merged with the Frontier, 
which was not acceptable to Wali Khan. Besides, Achakzai was not 
very happy about Wali Khan’s political links with Baluchi leaders 
like Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, Ataullah Khan Mengal, and Khair Bux 
Marri. He therefore founded the Pashtoonkhawa (pro-Pashtoon) 
National Awami Party, and got elected to the Baluchistan Assembly 
in 1970 on his party’s ticket. Even though a lone member from his 
party, he wielded influence as an opponent of Sardar Mengal’s 
government. Of late, he had turned a supporter of Bhutto, and con- 
sequently of the Baluchistan government headed by Governor 
Akbar Bugti. 

There was a lot of speculation about the possible motives of his 
assassination. A rather simplistic explanation, given possibly by 
those who would not mind the enquiry being misdirected, was that 
the crime was committed by pro-NAP elements, because of his 
differences with the NAP. According to another view, Achakzai was 
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about to be offered a high Government oflice — most probably the 
governorship or chief ministership— but the Baluehi community 
disliked it. They would not agree to sharing power with the 
Pathans. Governor Bugti told aJBBCeorrespondentthatin his view 
the aim behind the assassination of Achakzai was to fan hatred 
between the Baluchis and Pathans in Baluchistan; “And if the 
assassins had this objective in view”, “they seemed to be succeed- 
ing in their objective.” Earlier, Bugti was reported to have sug- 
gested that the Central leadership was involved in the entire 
situation. 

It is difficult to say which of these e.xplanations w'as nearer the 
truth. It may, however, be suggested that promoting conflict 
between the Baluchis and Pathans could not be in the interest of 
the NAP, whose mainstay in Baluchistan were the Baluchi tribes — 
Mengal, Marri and Bizenjo. On the other hand, Bugti himself 
could not be said to have done much to promote harmony between 
the Baluchis and Pathans during the nine months of his rule, des- 
pite the support of Achakzai enjoj cd by him. Besides, the perspec- 
tive becomes somewhat clearer if it is recalled that the murder of 
Achakzai took place almost simultaneously with the failure of 
talks between the PPP Central leadership and NAP’s arrested 
leaders, for a political solution of Baluchistan’s problem. This was 
followed by the news that Bugti’s resignation would be kept pend- 
ing and there would be no change in the governorship and chief 
ministership of Baluchistan for the time being The justification for 
continuing the existing set-up was strengthened with the assassina- 
tion of Achakzai. 

The situation in Baluchistan was fairly grave. According to 
some observers, the area under campaign had increased from 
about 15 000 to 40,000 square miles. The Pakistan Government had 
ep oyed three to four divisions of the army to meet the situation. 

e reported use of Iranian arms and helicopters was said to have 
an agonized the local people further. The casualties in this cam- 
paign ran into hundreds dead and wounded on both sides. And yet 
ere was no prospect of a change in the political set-up of the 
province, am Saheb Ghulam Quader’s government was to stay in 
power despite its doubtful majority. 

In this situation, further aggravated by Achakzai’s murder, the 
en ra overnment had a special responsibility and role. The 
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facility with which Achakzai had been murdered was a direct out- 
flow of the politics of violence, which had been allowed to pervade 
the country during the previous two years. The murder had 
obviously been committed by those who were not particularly fond 
of stability returning to Pakistan. 

Some Political Moves 

By January 1974, some steps were taken by the Government of 
Pakistan with regard to the Baluchistan question, which gave 
reasons to hope that a political solution of this problem was 
perhaps not possible. These included acceptance of the resigna- 
tion of Governor Akbar Khan Bugti, and the appointment of the 
Khan of Kalat as the new Governor. 

The problem, by its very nature, was too complex to admit an 
easy solution. Nor did it fall neatly into the known categories of 
political conflict to which developing states are accustomed. The 
Government described it as the developmental problem of a back- 
ward society. The sardars, according to the Government, were 
resisting political modernization. Political leaders belonging to the 
NAP-JUI, as well as some Independents, held the view that this 
was basically a problem of safeguarding provincial autonomy and 
democracy. According to them, the rest of the country was no less 
feudal than Baluchistan. Change everywhere was bound to come 
slowly. The only difference lay in the fact that the People’s Party 
was not privileged enough to get a majority support in Baluchistan 
and the Frontier in the 1970 elections. While it had succeeded in 
manoeuvring such a support since February 1973 in the Frontier, 
its efforts in Baluchistan had failed. 

The Opposition leaders countered the Government’s charge 
against the sardars with respect to a resistance to political 
change, by recalling that the NAP-JUI government had a bill 
adopted by the provincial assembly abolishing the sardari system, 
but the bill was still awaiting presidential assent. Besides, Ghaus 
Baksh Bizenjo was the first non-sardar Governor of the province, 
and he owed allegiance to the NAP. 

There were some other dimensions to the problem also. Sardar 
Akbar Khan Bugti had propounded the theory that the Mengal and 
Marri tribes were fighting a war of secession with the help of 
foreign arms. That he had never been able to establish the source 
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or quantum of these arms was a different matter. Yet another ex- 
planation of the Balucliistan phenomenon offered in some quarters 
was that the Pakistani army, headed for the first time by a Punjabi 
general, did not relish the idea of 40 per cent of the country being 
governed by Pathans. 

And finally, there was the Iranian angle too. According to an 
authontative source in Pakistan, NAP Governor Ghaus Baksh 
Btzenjo had to be dismissed by Bhutto at the instance of the Shah 
of Itan The Shah’s anger followed Bizenjo’s refusal to surrender 
wanted fugitives from Baluchi areas in Iran 

The means adopted by Bhutto to solve the problem to his satis- 
faction did not deliver the goods. In fact, they were proving 
counter-productive. Therefore, the necessity of making fresh moves. 
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detenus would be granted amnesty, except those implicated in 
serious criminal cases. 

What was the nature of this tranquillity which had been restored, 
and how? Baluchistan had undergone a gruelling political experi- 
ence. At the time of its dismissal, the NAP-JUI coalition command- 
ed a majority of 14 out of 21 seats in the provincial assembly. 
After the dismissal, the province was placed under the governorship 
of Akbar Khan Bugti, an unprincipled politician. His main quali- 
fication was that he was the sworn enemy of the Wall Khan-led 
National Awami Party, and was willing to serve as a pliable instru- 
ment at the hands of Bhutto. 

Bugti subjected the province to inter-tribal warfare and invited 
the Central army on his side, on the plea that the Marri and 
Mengal tribes were secessionists. But that did not help matters. The 
tribes could not be subdued; nor could their loyalty to the nation 
be disproved. The house-arrests of Khair Bux Marri, Ataullah 
Khan Mengal and Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, further aggravated the 
situation. Ultimately, political murders were resorted to, the 
latest being that of Maulvi Shamsuddin, Deputy Speaker and 
member of the NAP. Besides, some members of the provincial 
assembly were convicted on false criminal charges and declared 
disqualified from membership of the assembly. 

The by-elections thus held, proved helpful to the PPP. Pro-PPP 
Chief Minister, Ghulam Qadir Khan, stated that his government 
now enjoyed the support of at least 13 members of the assembly. 
The replacement of Akbar Bugti by the Khan of Kalat as Governor 
also removed a major irritant from the political scene. This was 
how a tranquillity of sorts had been achieved, on the basis of which 
the Central army was proposed to be withdrawn from the province. 
But with regard to the future, much depended on how the three 
NAP leaders under detention — Marri, Mengal and Bizenjo — would 
react after they were released. Despite frequent reports that the 
Government had been consulting them, it was not quite clear how 
they would fit in the new situation. 

New Set-vp in POK 

Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir (POK), described by Pakistanis as 
“Azad Kashmir”, was another area where the People’s Party had 
been struggling to establish itself. The party had not been allowed 
to contest elections in 1970, because the Yahya regime had main- 
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tained a ban on non-Kashmiri parties operating in the area. The 
ban had since been removed by Bhutto, and now the PPP and 
Tehriq-e-Isteqlal functioned in POK. 

For almost a year, Bhutto had been suggesting a closer integra- 
tion of POK with the rest of Pakistan. Among the alternatives he 
suggested in November 1973 were merger (as the fifth province), 
representation in the National Assembly, and provincial status. His 
party men had also been suggesting that the constitutional structure 
of POK be brought at par with that of other provinces, and fresh 
elections be held there. A demand had been made that the elections 
be held on the basis of a revised and updated voters’ list. 

The PPP saw in these measures the only hope of dislodging the 
party in power, i.e. the All-Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Confe- 
rence led by Sardar Abdul Qayyum Khan. Strong opposition had 
lately been voiced to some of these proposals, particularly the pro- 
posal to merge POK as a province of Pakistan, by K.H. Khurshid 
of the J and K Liberation League, and Amir Zaman Hanafi of the 
Tehriq-c-Isteqlal. But prospects for the People’s Party were never- 
theless high when the next elections were held in POK. 

The constitutional changes which would inevitably result in a 
closer integration of “Azad Kashmir” with the rest of Pakistan, 
were at last introduced. Theproposals in this regard were announced 
by Pakistan Law Minister Pirzada in June 1974, after they had been 
agreed at a conference between Bhutto and the POK leaders. The 
new constitutional arrangement, when implemented, was likely to 
have repercussions on a final solution of the Kashmir question 
too. 

A fundamental restructuring of the constitutional arrangement 
under which POK was being governed, had been demanded by POK 
leaders for quite some time. The causes of dissatisfaction were the 
strict control of federal bureaucracy resulting in lack of autonomy, 
inadequate participation of the people in the POK government and 
a consequently hampered economic development. 

The proposed constitutional scheme visualized that the “Azad 
Jammu and Kashmir Assembly” would pass suitable legislation, by 
an amendment of the “Azad Jammu and Kashmir "Act of 1970, 
to establish an institution for the coordination and working out 
of all arrangements involving Pakistan and “Azad Kashmir”. 
The institution would take the shape of an “Azad Jammu and 

as ir Council in which the majority, consisting of seven 
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members, would be the elected representatives of the “Azad Jammu 
and Kashmir Legislative Assembly”. 

Interestingly, Pirzada’s statement said; “The Kashmiri leaders 
have requested that this Council should be headed by no less a 
person than the Prime Minister of Pakistan and that it should include 
five of his nominees who should be Ministers or members of the 
Parliament of Pakistan.” This council would frame policy and have 
all powers, legislative and executive, to deal with subjects which 
were reserved exclusively neither for the Government of Pakistan 
under the responsibilities assumed by it under the UNCIP resolu- 
tions, nor for the “Azad Kashmir Legislative Assembly”. 

According to the agreement between the POK leaders and the 
Prime Minister, said Pirzada, the existing Constitution of “Azad 
Kashmir” would be amended along the following lines: (a) The 
system of government would be parliamentary; (6) the constitutional 
head would be the president, to be elected by a two- thirds 
majority of the “Azad Kashmir” Assembly; (c) the chief executive 
would be the Prime Minister, to be elected by the assembly and (d) 
the legislature of “Azad Kashmir” would consist of 40 members 
elected on the basis of adult franchise, plus two women members 
elected indirectly through the legislature. 

A notable feature of the arrangement was that decisions of the 
“Azad Kashmir” Council would issue in the name of the president 
of “Azad Kashmir” and they would be implemented through a 
secretariat under the control of a federal minister. It had also been 
agreed that action for the formation of this council would be taken 
well before the next elections in “Azad Kashmir”, which would be 
held not later than the first week of November 1974. 

It was obvious that even if the new arrangement promoted what- 
ever objectives Bhutto had in mind, it would certainly not promote 
the autonomy and freedom from federal control so keenly demand- 
ed by the people of POK. If anything, federal control would be 
tightened, for it would pass directly from the hands of bureaucracy 
to the Prime Minister. In this respect, the status of POK would 
henceforth be less than provincial. 

What lent a farcical character to the arrangement was that 
decisions of the “Azad Kashmir” Council, which would be headed 
by the federal prime minister, would issue in the name of the 
“Azad Kashmir” president. No wonder that Pakistan’s influential 
daily, Nava-i-waqt, should have described this experiment as “more 
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artful than Ayub Khan’s basic democracy”, and “a glaring murder 

demenfofrH of self-determination”. The paper also suggested an 
element of federal coercion behind this arrangement. 
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The PFAR claimed 100 successful actions against the Govern- 
ment between 1 March and 30 June 1974. These included sniping, 
ambushing, attacks, sabotage of communication lines and destruc- 
tion of Government property. The details of casualties and destruc- 
tion mentioned in the report made a formidable list. Accordingly, 
the military action in Baluchistan was estimated to have cost the 
federal government more than Rs 200 crores. 

The PFAR had a political wing too, which worked out its politi- 
cal thesis, and operated through issuing periodic bulletins. Its 
political objectives for the time being were confined to securing 
“solid constitutional insurance against interference by Islamabad in 
the affairs of Baluchistan”, and that “the people of Balucliistan, 
through their chosen representatives, shall run the government of 
Baluchistan without let or hindrance”. Fortunately, the PFAR said, 
it had not yet thought of secession. But it warned; “Let them not 
push us to the brink. It is likely to be suicidal.” 

The June 1974 bulletin of PFAR, however, sounded an ominous 
note. It talked of the “law of inevitability of destruction”, and said: 

We have repeatedly said that we went to mountains to defend 
ourselves against a military action launched by the Bhutto regime, 
that we are fighting for our democratic and national rights. The 
idea of separation had never occurred to us, though the Bhutto 
regime has provoked us for 16 months to take that road. But 
now we see a different picture unfolding itself before us. We see 
law of inevitable destruction beginning to operate in Pakistan. 

The bulletin also lamented the lack of support from the rest of 
Pakistan to “achieve the noble goal we have set for ourselves”. 

While there was still much to be known about the antecedents 
of PFAR, and the authenticity of its claims, the political objectives 
outlined in its bulletins seemed to represent -the aspirations of the 
Baluchi people fairly closely. According to Khan’s report, the con- 
flict in Baluchistan was still at an inconclusive stage. The Centre's 
efforts to paint the situation as the doing of a few misguided suppor- 
ters of some selfish Baluch sardars out to preserve vested interests, 
had failed. And so had its efforts to generate mass support behind 
the puppet government installed in Baluchistan. 

About the time of D. Shah Khan’s enquiry', elements from almost 
all Baluch tribes were believed to be joining the men in the hills. 
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And they included the young Baluchis, the young Pathans, and 
finally the non-locals, or settlers from other provinces, including 
Punjab. What made the situation miserable was the disillusionment 
of the Khan of Kalat, the Baluch Governor, who was ready to quit 
because his ideas of a settlement had not found favour in Islamabad. 
According to him, the NAP still held the key to a settlement. 

The fifteenth day of December 1974 marked the expiry of the 
second deadline for the surrender of hostiles in Baluchistan. 
Obviously, they had not surrendered so far. Otherwise, the Prime 
Minister would have said so while speaking in the Senate debate on 
the subject on 16 December. And even if they had, it would not 
have solved the problem, for guerilla hostility was a symptom and 
not one of the causes of the Baluchistan problem. 

Bhutto’s government had always been trying to confuse the 
world by projecting the problem wrongly. It had been suggesting 
that guerilla activity had arisen mainly from feudal resistance to 
governmental efforts at modernization. This had been compounded 
by foreign instigation. Fortunately, in his latest speech in the 
Pakistani Senate, Bhutto seemed to have absolved India and the 
Soviet Union of any role in the Baluchistan situation. That left 
Alghanistan, whose interest in the situation was obvious. But such 
an interest had followed, not preceded, the eruption of the Baluchis- 
tan problem. 

Bhutto had made his long-promised statement on Baluchistan on 
15 October. All that he said was that the “organised resistance to 
Legal Authority in Baluchistan” had come to an end. And yet, he 
called upon those who still constituted the “remnants of resistance” 
to lay down their arms by 15 December, telling them that if they 
did so their case would be considered sympathetically, in the hope 
that it would enable them to lead an honourable and peaceful life 
as citizens of Pakistan. This was followed by a White Paper issued 
by the Government on 19 October, denying allegations with regard 
to aerial bombardment of villages, and under-rating the role of 
military operations. 


The magnitude of the problem could be gauged from the Govern- 
ment s own admission that nearly 5,000 insurgents had surrendered 
until October, and there were many more to surrender. Again, 
according to the White Paper, ever since the hostilities started, they 
had resulted in nearly 500 incidents of sniping and looting, and over 
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600 casualties, killed and wounded, on both sides. All this, accord- 
ing to Opposition leaders, was a “bundle of lies”. The NAP chief, 
Khan Abdul Wali Khan, threatened to publish a “red paper” in 
reply to the Government’s White Paper. (Retd.) Air Marshal 
Asghar Khan, the Tehriq-e-Isteqlal chief, said that the White Paper 
was 80 per cent lies and 20 per cent exaggeration. 

That the situation was far from normal was obvious from the fact 
that Bhutto had been greeted by a series of bomb blasts on his last 
visit to Baluchistan in October. The Government felt impelled to 
carry foreign diplomats on a conducted tour of Baluchistan, 
because the olficial viewpoint was lacking credibility. Of late, the 
Government had resorted to vigorous publicity on Baluchistan, 
highlighting the number of surrenders every time they were made. 
The official media carried full-length stories on Baluchistan. The 
Opposition sought to counter all this by taking a delegation of 
select foreign envoys, and apprising them of their viewpoint. 

All this took things nowhere nearer a solution, for the Govern- 
ment refused to accept the realities. These were highlighted again 
during the hearing of a habeas corpus petition filed on behalf of 
the four NAP leaders of Baluchistan, who were detained at 
Sihala, a suburb of Rawalpindi. The petition was heard in early 
December by a Division Bench of the Lahore High Court. 

The petitioners were Mir Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, former 
Governor of Baluchistan, Ataullah Khan Mengal, former Chief 
Minister, Khair Bux Marri, NAP provincial chief, and Sultan 
Mohammad Mengal, former Commandant of Dehi Muhqfiz, a rural 
volunteer force which had been created by NAP. They had been 
detained after the dismissal of the NAP-JUI government in 
Baluchistan in February 1973. They stated that their detention was 
nothing but political victimization. Bizenjo said that since his 
detention in August 1973 he had not been allowed to write, or see 
any of his relatives or friends, or to engage a counsel of his choice. 
They pleaded that they should not be tried by a jirga since the 
cases against them involved charges of working for secession, in 
collusion with a foreign power. 

They also stated in the course of the hearing that the federal 
government had been sending special emissaries to contact 
them and request them for a settlement, but the terms offered were 
humiliating. The Government obviously realized that these leaders 
held the key to a settlement. And yet it persisted with military 
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means to try and solve the problem. Even a contrived majority 
in the provincial assembly in favour of the PPP did not help the 
Government with popular support. 


Federal Rule in Baluchistan 

^07!- issued by the President of Pakistan in January 

1976, the federal government assumed the functions of the Govern- 
ment of Bahiehistan. The powers of the Baluchistan Assembly were 
a 'cn over by the federal Parliament. The federal government 
was to function through the Governor of Baluchistan, who would 
be assisted by five advisers, including former Chief Minister Jam 
Mir Ghulam Qadir Khan. 


This was an intriguing development, looking at the persistent 
< uns ma e y Bhutto s government during the previous two 
ears or so, that insurgency in Baluchistan was largely under 

‘^o'^firmed the worst fears of those 
lend ^ Baluchistan situation would not 

been solution after the popular government had 

been arbitrarily dismissed in February ] 973. 

tribal revolt since then. The magnitude of 
which in conre'e Proportion to federal suppression, 

cial leaders I i ° ’“^'olved the arrests of important provin- 

frequent claims by the G™’’ 

control. On the nth ■ that the situation was under 

from London and i^ Bulletin called People's Front, issued 

Bad been killed - V’ the federal army 

ebildtea ana ciVnLT"" 

of sllecp and CTtUe stcIe^'S 

aeeordinq u.- bulledt 

reviewed at a hiclJ/pv'f and order situation in Baluchistan was 
Btinister Bhutto on Qactta, presided over by Prime 

by five federal "-<=ting was attended 

State, the Governor and Chief General, two ministers of 
Assistant to the Prime lu- • ^'’^'^ter of the province, a Special 
government ofiicinK a some provincial ministers and 

Stair, General Tikka KhnVmf^ ®'enificant-thc Chief of Army 
han. The decision to impose Federal Rule in 
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Baluchistan was presumably finalized at this meeting, for it was 
aimounced the verj’ next day. And the gravity of the situation in 
Baluchistan should have been the obvious provocation for the 
decision. 

However, the ofiicial Press note explaining the dedsion with 
regard to Federal Rule, said that it had been imposed not because 
of the insurgency which had been overcome, but because of the 
administrative weaknesses and economic problems of the province. 
To illustrate the point, it said that the provincial government had 
failed to make good use of the sizable allocations made by the 
federal government for the development of Baluchistan. 

The emphasis was on the economic argument, which was not 
convincing. But it was ridiculed effectively by A.T. Chaudhri. a 
leading Pakistani columnist, in a piece in the Dmvn. He recalled the 
fact that until lately, the federal government had been publicizing 
the fact that the economic scene in this “feudal backsvater" had 
undergone a phenomenal change, and that there was rapid progress in 
all fields. Whathad happened suddenly “to change the gear of Federal 
policy*’, he questioned. Besides, he said that economic or social 
backwardness could hardly serve as a criterion for the functioning 
or suspension of democratic institutions, for the fact was that one- 
third of Punjab, half of KtVFP and two-thirds of Sind were 
economicalh' as backward as some of the not-so-backward areas of 
Baluchistan. 

In administrative efficiency, there was no doubt that Baluchistan 
lagged behind other proHnces, for historical reasons. But the solu- 
tion did not lie in depriUng its people of administrative experience 
still further, for they would never be able to catch up nith other 
pro\inces in this manner. They had to learn to administer them- 
selves. 

The real reasons for Federal Rule seemed to lie elsewhere. One 
possible reason was that the insurgency had acquired grave propor- 
tions. The Provincial Governor. Alir Ahmad Yar Khan, almost 
admitted this when he told a correspondent, after the imposition of 
Federal Rule, that his prime job would be to tell the hostile groups 
to come down from the mountains. This could have led to pressure 
from the army. v.hich demanded that it be gi\en a freer hand in 
tackling the situation. And since the area has strategic importance, 
the sensitivities of certain foreign powers may also have been taken 
iuto account while imposing Federal Rule. 
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proprietary rights to occupancy tenants of State land in Lasbela 
district, and similar rights to tillers of the soil over five lakh acres 
of land commanded by Pat Feeder in Nasirabad district. 

In the field of communications, nearly 600 miles of roads were 
built by the army since 1974. The federal government was generous 
in providing developmental funds, so much so that more than 
Rs lOOO million were given since 1971-72. This is in contrast with 
the meagre Rs 30 million a year which the province used to get till 
1971-72. But these massive fimds have obviously been spent 
through the federal machinery, leaving unresolved the problem of 
lack of political and administrative skills. 

The province experienced a short-lived experiment in democracy 
when the NAP-JUI coalition government was allowed to rule from 
April 1972 to February 1973. The coalition had the support of 1 1 
out of 20 MPAs. A continuous rule by this popular government 
might have gradually led to the emergence of a political elite well 
versed in the game of parliamentary democracy. But the federal 
government, in its anxiety to capture power in the provinces where 
it did not have parliamentary majorities, dismissed the elected 
government and appointed a Governor and Chief Minister accept- 
able to the Prime Minister. Of course, tribal rivalries which 
continued under the NAP-JUI regime also contributed to lawless- 
ness, and provided an additional pretext to the federal government. 
But these rivalries and the resultant lawlessness continued even 
afterwards. 

While the federal army was inducted into the province follow- 
ing the dismissal of the NAP-JUI government to meet the threat 
posed by those tribesmen who had turned hostile, a political process 
was simultaneously started to somehow convert the PPP minority in 
the provincial assembly into a majority. This process witnessed 
large-scale political violence, a series of assassinations (including 
those of members of the provincial assembly), and by-elections. 
The NAP called it the politics of “gold and guns”. In course of 
time, the PPP did succeed in acquiring a majority support in the 
provincial assembly. But even this did not help resolve the 
Baluchistan problem. 

After the removal of the NAP-JUI government in February 
1973, Nawab Mohammed Akbar Khan Bugti and Jam Ghulam 
Qadir were appointed Governor and Chief Minister respectively. 
In January 1974, Governor Bugti stepped out and Ahmad Yar 
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Baluchistan: A Summing-up 

Prime Minister Bhutto concluded his 15-day visit to Baluchistan 
in.the Beginning of August 1976. His total visits to Baluchistan since 
he assumed power had already outnumbered the combined total 
visits paid to that area by all his predecessors. This was only a 
measure of his anxiety to control the situation and solve the 
problem on a long-term basis. But the visit came as a climax to a 
series of measures introduced by him in the recent past, the most 
important of which was the abolition of the sardari system on 
8 April. 

There was no doubt that when Bhutto dismissed the provincial 
government, composed of the National Awaml Party and the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam, in February 1973, he was governed 
largely by considerations of power politics. But a total view of the 
situation since then suggests that the Baluchistan problem was far 
too complicated to admit a unidimensional analysis in terms of 
power politics alone. 


Baluchistan’s biggest problem was its deeply entrenched 
eu alism, which perpetuated its socio-economic backwardness far 
longer than in the rest of the country. The next problem was almost 
a comp ete lack of communications in a province which occupies 
over 40 per cent of the area of Pakistan. Thirdly, Baluchistan 
suttered from lack of finances, despite the fact that it has valuable 
resources. And fourthly, it did not have adequate political and 
a ministrative skill and experience to make a proper use of finances 
lor developmental purposes. 

ol/r?’'-™ "uprooted with the legal abolition of the centuries- 
hnri O'"' system, through an ordinance on 8 April 1976. Bhutto 
same dav'^W'tv. at a public meeting in Quetta on the 

ofnearlv ann t -k ? '''®"^4he judicial and administrative privileges 
for this A f ^ ^ordars. Bhutto will no doubt claim the credit 
its sWttT' "fT- NAP-JUI government, during 
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abolition nfti Pakistan. Nevertheless, the 

will remain a was done not a day too soon, and 

was imnort ®tep in the history of Baluchistan. What 
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proprietary' rights to occupancy tenants of State land in Lasbela 
district, and similar rights to tillers of the soil over five lakh acres 
of land commanded by Pat Feeder in Nasirabad district. 

In the field of communications, nearly 600 miles of roads were 
built by the army since 1974. The federal government was generous 
in providing developmental funds, so much so that more than 
Rs lOGO million were given since 1971-72. This is in contrast with 
the meagre Rs 30 million a year which the province used to get till 
1971-72. But these massive funds have obviously been spent 
through the federal machinery, leaving unresolved the problem of 
lack of political and administrative skills. 

The province experienced a short-lived experiment in democracy 
when the NAP-JUI coalition government was allowed to rule from 
April 1972 to February' 1973. The coalition had the support of 1 1 
out of 20 MPAs. A continuous rule by this popular government 
might have gradually led to the emergence of a political elite well 
versed in the game of parliamentary democracy. But the federal 
government, in its anxiety to capture power in the provinces where 
it did not have parliamentary majorities, dismissed the elected 
government and appointed a Governor and Chief Minister accept- 
able to the Prime Minister. Of course, tribal rivalries which 
continued under the NAP-JUI regime also contributed to lawless- 
ness, and provided an additional pretext to the federal government. 
But these rivalries and the resultant lawlessness continued even 
afterwards. 

While the federal army was inducted into the province follow- 
ing the dismissal of the NAP-JUI government to meet the threat 
posed by' those tribesmen who had turned hostile, a political process 
was simultaneously started to somehow convert the PPP minority in 
the provincial assembly into a majority'. This process witnessed 
large-scale political violence, a series of assassinations (including 
those of members of the provincial assembly), and by-elections. 
The NAP called it the politics of “gold and guns”. In course of 
time, the PPP did succeed in acquiring a majority' support in the 
provincial assembly. But even this did not help resolve the 
Baluchistan problem. 

After the removal of the NAP-JUI government in February 
1973, Nawab Mohammed Akbar Khan Bugti and Jam Ghulam 
Qadir were appointed Governor and Chief Minister respectively. 
In January 1974, Governor Bugti stepped out and Ahmad Yar 
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Baluchistan: A Swuming-up 

Prime Minister Bhutto concluded his 15-day visit to Baluchistan 
iu.the beginning of August 1976. His total visits to Baluchistan since 
he assumed power had already outnumbered the combined total 
visits paid to that area by all his predecessors. This was only a 
measure of his anxiety to control the situation and solve the 
problem on a long-term basis. But the visit came as a climax to a 
series of measures introduced by him in the recent past, the most 
important of which was the abolition of the sardari system on 
8 April. 

There was no doubt that when Bhutto dismissed the provincial 
government, composed of the National Awami Party and the 
Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam, in February 1973, he was governed 
largely by considerations of power politics. But a total view of the 
situation since then suggests that the Baluchistan problem was far 
too complicated to admit a unidimcnsional analysis in terms of 
power politics alone. 


Baluchistan’s biggest problem was its deeply entrenched 
feudalism, which perpetuated its socio-economic backwardness far 
longer than in the rest of the country. The next problem was almost 
a complete lack of communications in a province which occupies 
over 40 per cent of the area of Pakistan. Thirdly, Baluchistan 
suffered from lack of finances, despite the fact that it has valuable 
resources. And fourthly, it did not have adequate political and 
administrative skill and experience to make a proper use of finances 
tor developmental purposes. 

Feudalism was uprooted with the legal abolition of the centuries- 
oMsardan system, through an ordinance on 8 April 1976. Bhutto 
tiad announced the measure at a public meeting in Quetta on the 
saine ay. With this went the judicial and administrative privileges 
nearly 400 tribal sardars. Bhutto will no doubt claim the credit 

itsM. if NAP-JUI government, during 
in suure, lad wanted to adopt this measure but was opposed 
PPP supporters, as a NAP leader told this 
ahniitir.’" Pakistan. Nevertheless, the 

will rp ^oidari system was done not a day too soon, and 

wa<i inf ^ revolutionary step in the history of Baluchistan. What 
favmir^f implement this measure without fear or 

Rhnfip' .1 supplementary steps, however, were announced by 
unng his trip mentioned above, like the conferment of 
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proprietary rights to occupancy tenants of State land in Lambda 
district, and similar rights to tillers of the soil over five lakh actev 
of land commanded by Pat Feeder in Nasirabad district. 

In the field of communications, nearly 600 miles of roads were 
built by the army since 1974. The federal government was generous 
in providing developmental funds, so much so that more than 
Rs 1000 million were given since 1971-72. This is in contrast with 
the meagre Rs 30 million a year which the province used to get till 
1971-72. But these massive funds have obviously been spen' 
through the federal machinery, leaving unresolved the problem of 
lack of political and administrative skills. 

The province experienced a short-lived experiment in dcmocracv 
when the ISIAP-IUI coalition government was allowed to rule from 
April 1972 to February 1973. The coalition had the support of n 
out of 20 MPAs. A continuous rule by this popular government 
might have gradually led to the emergence of a political elite well 
versed in the game of parliamentary democracy. But the federal 
government, in its anxiety to capture power >n the provinces where 
it did not have parliamentary majorities, dismissed the elected 
government and appointed a Governor and Chief Minister accent 
able to the Prime Minister. Of course, tribal rivalries which 
continued under theNAP-JUI regime also contributed to lawless- 
ness, and provided an additional pretext to the federal government 
But these rivalries and the resultant lawlessness continued even 
afterwards. 

While the federal army was inducted into the province follow,' 
ing the dismissal of the NAP-JUI government to meet the threat 
posed by those tribesmen who had turned hostile, a political process 
was simultaneously started to somehow convert the PPP minority in 
the provincial assembly into a majority. This process witnessed 
large-scale political violence, a scries of assassinations (includinp 
those of members of the provincial assembly), and by-elections 
The NAP called it the politics of “gold and guns’’. In course of 
time, the PPP did succeed in acquiring a majority support in the 
provincial assembly. But even this did not help resolve the 
Baluchistan problem. 

After the removal of the NAP-3UI government in February 
1973, Nawab Mohammed Akbar Khan Bugti and Jam Ghulnm 
Qadir were appointed Governor and Cliicf Minister respectively. 
In January 1974, Governor Bugti stepped out and Ahmmi 
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Khan, Nawab of Kalat, filled the seat. In April 1974, the federal 
government announced that from 15 May all military operations in 
aid of civil power in Baluchistan would cease. On 2 August, those 
holding out in the mountains were asked to come down. By 15 
October, some 5,000 Marri tribesmen were claimed to have 
surrendered, and on this day, the Prime Minister declared in Quetta 
that insurgency against the State in Baluchistan had come to an 
end. On 19 October, the federal government issued a White Paper, 
asserting that the Government was resolved that “Baluchistan bean 
equal partner in Pakistan’s national enterprise”. 

Despite these claims and assertions, the situation in Baluchistan 
remained disturbed. This was obvious from the fact that on 
31 December 1975, the federal government vvas constrained to 
asmme the functions of the provincial government. Meanwhile, in 
February 1975, the assassination of Sherpao, NWFP’s PPP leader, 
had provided a pretext to the federal government to ban the NAP 
and arrest its leaders. The ban was upheld by the Supreme Court 

October 1975. Obviously, banning 
^ not help the Baluchistan situation. Perhaps it 

contributed to its deterioration. 

Imposition of Federal Rule on 31 December 1975 was therefore 
of desperate moves on the part of Bhutto to 
1° „ situation. And the abolition of sar<farf on 8 April 1976. 

wtir, context, was a much-needed sop to the common man 

as deprived of a share inpolitical power. But 

enoueh Tfs f P>'o™ulgation of this measure is not 
of the neonlp^^ ^mentation is of the essence, for which cooperation 
necessary.^ >ndispensable. Decentralization of power is therefore 

tionarcLn^e awareness of this need that the latest constitu- 
expiry of six mL^h ^ announced on 30 June 1976, at the 

was replaced bfr President’s Rule 

functions of thp n ® Rule. The Governor assumed the 

ministers ceased cabinet. The Chief Minister and other 

revived. Legislative Assembly stood 
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federal government could not still trust the political leaders of the 
province, even those who provided the basis for PPP majority in the 
provincial assembly. The solution of the Baluchistan problem 
therefore still seemed to lie in rapprochement with the genuine 
representatives of the people. There cannot be a half way between 
provincial autonomy and Central rule. It was hoped, however, that 
the dialogue initiated between Islamabad and Kabul in June 1976 
might facilitate the task in Baluchistan. 

PPP Rules the NJVFP 

North Western Frontier Province, the most strategically located of 
Pakistan’s four provinces, and inhabited by 13 per cent of its 
population, was fast in tlie process of becoming integrated into the 
mainstream of Pakistani life by 1976 end. The politics of this 
province during the five years of Bhutto’s rule was a classic example 
of how development and stability can continue, even in modern 
times, in complete" disregard of democratic norms — as long as there 
is a Central authority to provide funds for development, and a 
coercive mechanism to ensure stability. 

In NWFP, a complete transformation of the power structure had 
taken place during the five years, and that too without any fresh 
general elections. The Government, by a coalition of the National 
Awami Party and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam, had been replaced 
by that of the Pakistan’s People’s Party, which originally ruled only 
at the Centre and in Punjab and Sind. In the process the National 
Awami Party, whose stronghold was the NWFP, was banned, its 
leaders, including Khan Abdul Wall Khan (who was also Opposi- 
tion Leader in the National Assembly), arrested and put on trial, 
and its members debarred from participating in the elections for 
the next five years. 

When a popular government was first formed in NWFP in early 
1972, the coalition partners, namely the NAP and JUI, had 15 
and five members respectively in the provincial assembly, whose 
total strength was 42. They could rule the province with the support 
of a few Independents, till February 1973, when they resigned in 
protest against the dismissal of the NWFP Governor belonging to 
the NAP, along with the dismissal of the Baluchistan Governor 
shortly after the “discovery” of a cache of arms in the Iraqi 
embassy in Islamabad. This was a boon to the opponents of NAP, 
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who started the process of altering the composition of the provin- 
cial assembly with the help of “gold and guns”, as Khan Abdul 
Wali Khan often described it. 

It was not easy going for the PPP to establish its undiluted power 
in the province. In the beginning it had to share power with other 
parties and with Independents. There were also intervening spells 
of Governor’s Rule. For instance, the Government formed after the 
resignation of NAP-JUI coalition in this manner, was the one in 
April 1973. It was headed by Inayatullah Khan Gandapur, an 
Independent, and consisted of a United Front of Independents (14), 
Qayyum Muslim League (4) and the PPP (4). The total support of 
the Government was 22, in a House of 42, and PPP membership 
consisted only of four members. 

The pretext for the dismissal of this Government was provided 
by the assassination of Hayat Mohammed Khan Sherpao, NWFP 
People’s Party chief and Provincial Home Minister, while address- 
ing a meeting in Peshawar University in February 1975. Although 
the assassination of Sherpao was in itself evidence of the resent- 
ment against PPP and its policies in the province, the occasion was 
used by the PPP High Command to further crush the forces hostile 
to it. While the NAP was banned in the entire country and its 
leaders arrested, the NWFP was- placed under the direct rule of 
Provincial Governor Sher Ghawas. 


Simultaneously, a process of inducing defections from the 
former NAP ranks and winning over Independents was begun. 
While the process was on, Nasrullah Khan Khattak, who had been 
appointed the provincial PPP chief after the death of Sherpao, 
got elected to the provincial assembly in April 1975 from the 
seat vacated by Sherpao. In May he was installed as Chief 
Minister at the head of a coalition cabinet, consisting of PPP and 
Qayyum Muslim League ministers. The extent of the following that 
t is ca met enjoyed in the provincial assembly was not yet clear, 
as tbe process of defections was still on. However, the PPP party 
assembly emerged distinctly favourable by Septem- 
nF the support of 21 members in a House 

Crf' ^ Muslim League (Qayyum 

^roup), had the support of four members, while the former NAP 

m strength to 12, sat on the Opposition benches. 
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PPP rule in Baluchistan and Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir also. 
Since the chief PPP rival in NWFP and Baluchistan was the NAP, 
it was necessary to eliminate this party from the political scene 
not only internally, but also in terms of its external leverage. 
Internally, the party was sought to be finished by getting an ex-post 
facto approval of the ban imposed on it through a Supreme Court 
decision, arresting its leaders and putting them on a protracted 
trial. Externally, an attempt was made to improve relations with the 
Government of Afghanistan, which was regarded as tlie main 
external inspiration behind dissident activities of the NAP in 
NWFP and Baluchistan. 


A dialogue with Afghanistan, conducted since June 1976, was 
dictated by the needs of regional international politics also. But it 
certainly proved handy in curbing the force of NAP, and boosting 
PPP morale within Pakistan. It was for no flimsy reasons that 
Bhutto, during his tour of the N^FP in November 1976, made the 
extremely unusual categorical statement that Afghanistan had no 
hand in the tribal uprising in Dir district which occurred in the 
months of August-September, and that Pakistan would not support 
any anti-Government forces in Afghanistan. He praised Afghanistan 
for what he called its “good neighbourly attitude”. 

While noting the fact that Bhutto’s party resorted to all conceiv- 
able means in grabbing power in the NWFP, one must not ignore 


or Under-estimate Bhutto’s passionate concern for the development 
of backward areas of NWFP. This was vividly revealed during 
Bhutto’s ten-day tour of NWFP in the first fortnight of November 
1976. In the first five days he visited some of the remotest Tribal 
Areas — untreated by heads of Government so far. These included 
Mohamand, Bajaur, Khyber, Orakzai, Kurram and the North 
Waziristan and South Waziristan Agencies. During the second part 
of his trip he visited the settled districts, including the formerly 
independent state of Dir, which had witnessed clashes between 
tribesmen and the army on account of a dispute 
rights only a couple of months earlier, resulting m a evv 
deaths on both sides. Apart from Dir, Bhutto’s tour the 

Mansehra, Abbottabad, Mardan, ^ohat, Peshawar 
districts. This was Bhutto’s fourth visit to the area since he assum 
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developmental expenditure incurred in this area during 
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years of Bhutto’s rule. Quite a few feudal laws and practices were 
done away with. Communications had improved. Education had 
spread. But the gains could perhaps have been greater and more 
widespread if the norms and institutions of democracy had not 
been butchered, and if the Central Government had operated in this 
area in cooperation with the duly elected provincial government, 
rather than by eliminating it. 


The Kashmir Accord 

“Pakistan has grievously suffered at the hands of two Sheikhs”, 
wrote Pakistan Times, the semi-ofBcial daily, in an editorial in 
March 1975, while commenting on the accord reached between 
Kashmir leaders and the Government of India. Elaborating upon 
' r D Sheikh Abdullah prevented the process 

cl completion, “initially in 1947 and finally now”, 

Sheikh Mujibur Rehman had accomplished the division of Pakistan. 
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years of Bhutto’s rule. Quite a few feudal laws and practices were 
done away with. Communications had improved. Education had 
spread. But the gains could perhaps have been greater and more 
widespread if the norms and institutions of democracy had not 
been butchered, and if the Central Government had operated in this 
area in cooperation with the duly elected provincial government, 
rather than by eliminating it. 


C 


The Kashmir Accord 

“Pakistan has grievously suffered at the hands of two Sheiklis , 
wrote Pakistan Times, the semi-official daily, in an editorial in 
March 1975, while commenting on the accord reached between 
Kaslunir leaders and the Government of India. Elaborating upon 
it, the paper said that while Sheikh Abdullah prevented the process 
of Pakistan’s completion, “initially in 1947 and finally now”, 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman had accomplished the division of Pakistan. 
This is how the Kashmir accord was presented to the people of 
Pakistan, in an attempt to divorce their minds once again from tlie 
realities of their e.xistence. 

A close look at Pakistan’s reaction reveals how phoney the 
totality of Pakistani behaviour was on this occasion. It was at 
odds with realities in tlie subcontinent — with realities in Jammu and 
Kashmir, including Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir. It was also at odds 
with Pakistan’s own designs in Kashmir, particularly as conceived 
after 1971. 


Pakistan had to go through motions of protest against the 
accord m a literally religious manner. Given the nature of the 
po ICC ro/ t lat prevailed in Pakistan, and the emotional responses 
IKU the Kashmir question historically evoked in Pakistan, it was 
Pakistan, and areas of Kashmir occupied by it. 
Bhm 'n ^ hartal in response to 

Awim! ^*^^™ary 1975. Bhutto also endorsed Pakistan 

cali ^ Chairman Mir Waiz Maulvi Ahmed’s 

also 17 March as “Self-Determination Day”. P.akistan 
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P'kisi inC.rn Council, against this accord. China, 
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All this admirably served the purpose of the Pakistan Govern- 
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ment, which was facing a crisis of credibility at home with regard 
to its Kashmir policy. There was still a hard core of opinion in 
Punjab (the only province that matters in Pakistan politics), which 
still believed in a hard line against India on the Kas hmi r question. 
The Pakistan Government’s reaction to the Kashmir accord was 
intended to satisfy this section of opinion. Besides, it also served the 
purpose of focusing people’s attention against India at a time when 
internal problems like Baluchistan and NWFP were cutting at the 
roots of Pakistan’s political stability and national integrity. 

But one has to understand Pakistan’s real and long-term Kashmir 
policy in order to realize the phoney character of its reaction to the 
Kashmir accord. Pakistan was not oblivious of power realities in 
the subcontinent in consequence of the 1971 war. The use of force 
was no longer considered an available option with regard to the 
Kashmir solution, more so when Baluchistan, NWFP and 
Afghanistan were headaches of no mean importance. Soon after the 
1971 war, the Pakistan Government was convinced that the only 
solution admitted now by the Kashmir question, was on the basis 
of a rationalization of the status quo, irrespective of what it had 
been constrained to put in the Simla Agreement. What was impor- 
tant for the Government was to gain time until it was possible to 
clinch the settlement, and to keep the issue alive until then for 
possible internal use. One found enough evidence in the Pakistan 
Government’s behaviour since 1971, to suggest that this could be 
its real policy. 

In one of the statements on the subject made in early 1972, 
Bhutto said something to the effect that the Kashmiris must con- 
duct their own fight for self-determination, and that “revolution” 
could not be exported. In his first official and extensive tour of the 
area called “Azad Kashmir” in November 1973, Bhutto offered to 
its people three options with regard to its future relationship with 
Pakistan. They could become afifth province of Pakistan, they could 
acquire a provincial status, or they could send their representatives 
to the Pakistani Parliament. In either case, the net result would be 
to integrate them closer with Pakistan rather than to preserve their 
separate character, pending final settlement of the Kashmir 
question. 

Subsequently, in June 1974, constitutional changes were announc- 
ed in “Azad Kashmir”, by which the administration of the area 
was brought imder more intimate control of the Prime Minister, 
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lather than that of a joint secretary of the Ministry o 
Aifairs, as hitherto. Simultaneously, Bhutto had been 
towards extending the control of the People’s 
Kashmir”, which, in March 1975, was being ruled by the Mu 
Conference leader, Sardar Abdul Qaiyum Khan. In fact, one o 
reasons why elections in Occupied Kashmir, which were sc le u 
to be held under the new Constitution in November 1974, ha 
postponed from time to time was the convenience of the Peop e 
Party, which needed more time to acquire a foothold in the area. 
Elections were now scheduled for May 1 97 5, and there were a rea 
reports of clashes between People’s Party and Muslim Conference 
workers. , 

There was thus a systematic drive not only to fully integrate 
area with Pakistan, but also to bring it within the mainstream o 
Pakistani politics, by imposing PPP rule there. If the elections wou 
not serve this purpose, other means could be used, as in NWFP an 
Baluchistan. These steps-were being taken in consciousness ^ ® 
ultimate “destiny” of the people of this area, and to ensure tha 
things didn’t get out of hand whenever there was political unres 


here on account of economic difficulties. 

In this scheme of things, where did Pakistani reaction to the 
Kashmir accord fit in? Obviously, nowhere. On the contrary, the 
accord should have facilitated Bhutto’s task. He should have found 
it easier to convince his people that Sheikh Abdullah’s action had 
further reduced his own options, and the sooner they reconciled 


themselves to the realities, the better for them. 


PPP Rule in POK Too 

Within a year of the announcement of constitutional changes in 
Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir (POK), Bhutto succeeded in establish- 
ing PPP rule there too. This was done on the basis of PPP s 
“electoral success”, plus its alliance with and support of the three 
leading political parties already established in the area. The three 
parties with which Bhutto’s People’s Party (POK branch) sought an 
alliance, were the ruling All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Confe- 
rence, Jammu and Kashmir Liberation League, and “Azad’ 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference. In the process, it also 
became necessary for Bhutto to topple the existing President of 
POK, Sardar Abdul Qaiyum Khan, and subsequently to bar him 
from contesting the elections. 
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As has been pointed out earlier, the elections in POK under the 
new constitutional scheme were postponed from November 1974 
to May 1975. In March 1975 all four political parties of POK 
decided to nominate Sardar Mohammed Ibrahim Khan as their 
joint candidate for the POK presidential elections. This nomina- 
tion obviously had the blessings of Bhutto. It was stated on behalf 
of the four-party alliance that this step had been taken as a reaction 
to the Delhi Agreement between Prime Minister Indira Gandhi and 
Sheikh Mohammad Abdullah. 

The only serious candidate opposing Sardar Ibrahim Khan was 
Sardar Abdul Qaiyum Khan, the existing President of POK. 
Sardar Qaiyum maintained that he was the official candidate of All 
Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference (AJKMC). This was 
denied, by Sardar Ibrahim, in his capacity as the President of 
AJKMC. Sardar Ibrahim, on the other hand, stated that he would 
welcome Sardar Qaiyum to join the movement for a united candi- 
date, and withdrew from the contest. 

According to subsequent reports, Sardar Qaiyum was barred 
from contesting the elections, which were due on 18 May 1975. In 
April, the POK Assembly passed a no-confidence motion against 
Sardar Qaiyum (as POK President) by a two-thirds majority. 
While the speaker of the assembly took over as the President, 
Sardar Qaiyum, in a news conference, held Prime Minister Bhutto 
responsible for the measures which led to his ouster from the POK 
presidentship. 

Sardar Ibrahim won the presidential elections, according to 
results announced on 19 May. The four-party alliance, with Sardar 
Ibrahim as its leader, was indicted into office for a tenure of four 
years on 5 June. Sardar Qaiyum boycotted the presidential and 
assembly elections. Bhutto rejoiced at this political feat, congratu- 
lated Sardar Ibrahim, and said: “No power can stand between the 
KashmTis and Pakistanis.” In the assembly elections, the People’s 
Party alone had won 22 seats out of 42, and the other three 
parties, which were allies of the PPP, had together secured 12 seats. 
The PPP was thus placed in a commanding position. 

Towards the end of June, the POK switched over to a “parlia- 
mentary” system of government. Abdul Hamid Khan, head of the 
POK branch of the PPP, was elected as the first “Prime Minister” 
of POK. Under him, a four-man cabinet was installed in Muzaffara- 
bad on 1 July. This was followed by elections to the “Azad 
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Writing in The Myth of Independence in 1969, Bhutto said: 

A foreign policy based on recognised universal principle* 
influences other states, while an expedient or opportunist po icy 
adversely affects the image of a state in its relations with ot er 
countries. If Pakistan’s policies remain consistent and moral, 
other states are bound to be favourably influenced. 

Bhutto obviously forgot all this after he came to the helm of 
affairs, or else he was not bothered about favourably influencing 
other states. His policies, as soon as he took over as President and 
Chief Martial Law Administrator on 21 December 1971, were any- 
thing but consistent, and certainly characterized by opportunism. 

Bhutto’s lack of consistency first became apparent in his attitude 
towards the countries recognizing Bangladesh. Within a few days 
of his assuming ofiice, he had told a gathering of diplomats at his 
house in Islamabad that he would not insist on the Hallstein 
doctrine in the context of Bangladesh. And yet, he broke off 
diplomatic relations with a number of countries which recognized 
Bangladesh. By doing so Bhutto wanted to pre-empt recognition 
by other countries; but when he found that they were too powerful 
or important to be thwarted, he gave way. 

Bhutto’s decision, on 30 January 1972, to leave the Common- 
wealth was another evidence of his expedient approach to foreign 
relations. Leaving the Commonwealth was of no great consequence 
in itself, particularly when some of the advantages connected with 
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Commonwealth membership were gradually withering away. The 
fact that Pakistan decided to maintain bilateral relations with 
Britain, AustraUa and New Zealand, made the decision sound 
hollow. In fact during his visit to Peking in January-February 1972 
Bhutto made a special mention of his desire to 
relations with Britain, while Chou En-lai had welcomed his decision 
to quit the Commonwealth. Bhutto’s announcement of leaving the 
Commonwealth was meant primarily as a dramatic assertion o 
national self-respect and independence. The objective was o m e 
an emotional impact on his people, which was unre a e o 

national gains or losses. r. , . uu ttr. 

The need for making such an impact was felt by Bhu 
constantly, because it seemed that after the de /octo loss of East 
Bengal he began to suffer from a sense of nervous iso a ion. 
undertook a frantic tour of Iran, Turkey, Moro^o, ’ 

Tunisia, Libya, Egypt and Syria in January 197 . e sai 
he wanted to convey his gratitude to these countries o 
excellent support given by them during the war wit n la. 
expression of gratitude could certainly have waite ^ 
opportune moment, after the pressing problems at ^ . . . 

somewhat sorted out. On another occasion he said t ^ ® 

these countries to ask them to prevail upon the ovie ■ 

to take “precipitate action” in regard to the recognition o ® 
desh. This again was a somewhat naive way o in ue 
country whose capacity for the independent assessmen o 
tion like this, was not unknown. Radio Pakistan was ^e 

truth when, in a commentary, it referred . 

whirlwind tour and said; “The main purpose of is our ‘ 

Pakistan from getting isolated.” It identified the main 
facing Pakistan in the external field as; 

To reach an agreement with India on the 

peace, get tlie release of 93,000 Pakistani so lers 

and have negotiations between “East” and “West Pakistan. 

All the countries visited by Bhutto were asked 
these subjects. Most of them called for an imp e cjtua- 

General Assembly and Security Council rlelav and 

lion in the subcontinent, the return ol PO\ s wi ' Some 

a re-establishment of peace and stability in the su c 
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favoured negotiations between “East and West Pakistan” without 
interference by foreign countries. The results of Bhutto’s visit 
were paraded at home with great gusto and must have uplifted the 
dampened spirits of the people to some extent, particularly when 
the frame in which they were set was that of “Islam in danger”, as , 
a result of a conspiracy by “International Zionism”. But they 
made little difference to the hard realities prevailing in the sub- 
continent. 

A very interesting aspect of the situation was Bhutto’s hint 
that he might change his earlier attitude towards military 
alliances like CENTO. He was known to have opposed such 
alliances throughout his political career. Pakistan was gradually 
moving away from them. But addressing a news conference in 
Ankara, Bhutto said; “The Indo-Soviet Treaty of August last year 
had introduced a new factor in the sub-continent and in the light 
of this Pakistan might have to review its attitude to CENTO and 
other collective security arrangements.” His talks with the Shah of 
Iran and the President of Turkey during this trip were perhaps not 
unconnected with this thinking. 

It is in this context that the results of Bhutto’s visit to Peking 
mentioned above could be assessed. Platitudinous assertions of 
support to the Pakistani viewpoint on the situation in the sub- 
continent apart, the only tangible gain could be said to have been 
the Chinese Government’s decision to change into grants, the four 
oans amounting to Rs 55 crores already provided to Pakistan. But 
t IS gain was of doubtful value, for there was little hope of its 
repayment in any case — Pakistan’s unilateral moratorium on her 
oreign debt repayments, imposed in May 1971, being still in force. 

p -Attitude Towards India 

y e ruary 1972, Pakistan seemed to be slipping away into its 
ra itional pattern of behaviour with regard to India, forgetting 
e ca astropic results of that behaviour in the past. The first few 
ee S o the new era in Pakistan under Bhutto’s presidentship, 
nau raised hopes that the past would be forgotten, and the future 
1 on new foundations. But unfortunately, Bhutto was allowing 
imse to be overtaken by familiar compulsions. And he was 
n mg an escape from them in the past-time, which was again 
miliar— namely, confrontation with India, 
t was with a note of realism that Bhutto had begun his career 
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as President and Chief Martial Law Administrator. Addressing a 
gathering of intellectuals in Lahore, he had said: “Pakistan is a 
small country and wants to have friendly relations with India, the 
Soviet Union, Bhutan, Nepal and Ceylon.” On another occasion, 
when questioned on the speculation about a confederation 
between Pakistan, Iran and Afghanistan, he was reported to have 
said: “If Pakistan wanted a confederation, then the obvious move 
would be for it to seek a confederation with India, for it was once 
part of India.” To this Bhutto had further added: “Pakistan wants 
peace with India not because it is afraid but because peace is 
necessary for the progress of the two countries.” The release of 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman was also a significant evidence of 
Bhutto’s realistic approach to the situation in the subcontinent. It 
was a positive and studied response to India’s efforts in this 
respect, with the purpose of fast normalizing the situation. 

Unfortunately, however, the positive note in Bhutto’s utterances 
proved to be short-lived. Somewhere along the line, while trying 
to grapple with problems at home and consult friends abroad, 
Bhutto got stuck and decided to postpone the introduction of full 
democracy at home and the normalization of relations with India 
abroad. He resorted to the easier, though discredited, course of 
blaming India for the various ills of his country and seeking to 
procure arms for another confrontation. 

The largest single component of his India policy became hostile 
propaganda against her on various counts, so that the climate of 
opinion within the country and around was not favourably 
disposed towards India. For instance, some of the themes of 
persistently hostile propaganda through Radio Pakistan were: 
Indian troops were in occupation of “so-called Bangladesh”, 
which therefore did not qualify for recognition as an independent 
State; Indian troops were responsible for the large-scale massacre 
of non-Bengalis in “so-called Bangladesh”; India had committed 
93 violations of the ceasefire line in Jammu and Kashmir; India 
was building up military pressure on Pakistan's borders and had 
aggressive designs on “Azad Kashmir” and West Pakistan”, after 
having captured “East Pakistan”; India was delaying the return 
'■>1 93,000 Pakistani prisoners of war, despite Pakistani willingness 
tu negotiate their return; the brutal Hindus of India were killing 
the Sikhs, depriving them of human rights, preventing them 
ifoni getting a “Khulistan”, and the oppressive leaders of North 
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India were keeping in slavery the people of South India. 

Propaganda of this nature had been a constant handmaid of 
Pakistani designs against India since 1947. By sticking to it, Bhutto 
was not only treading the dangerous path pursued by his 
predecessors, whom he endlessly decried, but also making for 
himself a cobweb of constraints from which he would find it 
difficult to extricate himself even if he wanted to at a later stage. 

Another component of Bhutto’s posture towards India at that 
time was his reluctance to hold direct talks with Indian leaders, 
while blaming India for delaying the solution of Indo-Pakistan 
problems, the most important of which, according to him, was the 
return of Pakistani prisoners of war and the evacuation of ■ 
territories held by Indian troops. The people of Pakistan were 
repeatedly being told by Government spokesmen that urgent 
attention was being given to arrangements for the return of POWs. 
The outside world was being told that India was delaying the 
return of POWs in violation of the Geneva Convention. But the 
fact was that Pakistan had not given the slightest evidence of 
accepting India’s repeated offer, made at the highest level, for 
bilateral negotiations to resolve this and various other issues. This 
again was in line with Pakistani behaviour since the Tashkent 
Declaration and before. 

Other aspects of Pakistan’s posture of continuing confrontation 
were: its attempts to line up the Muslim world against India; its 
attempt to seek further military aid from China and the US, and 
if possible, to enter into military pacts with them; its attempt to 
keep the Kashmir question alive; and its occasional threats of war. 
Pakistan’s Minister for Political Affairs, Ghulam Mustafa Jatoi, 
told a news conference in Rawalpindi; “Although Pakistan is keen 
to have peace, it will not consider any sacrifice too great if a war 
is thrust on it;” 

What were the compulsions driving Bhutto to old-style 
diplomacy vis-a-vis India, and preventing him from recognizing 
the new realities of which he had shown some awareness earlier? 
Given the nature of things, one could only speculate. The fore- 
most compulsion seemed to be Bhutto’s need to consolidate his 
personal power throughout Pakistan, and his unpreparedness to 
lift martial law until then. Bhutto apprehended many dangers to 
his position if he lifted martial law immediately — dangers in the 
NWFP and Baluchistan, dangers from right-wing politicians, from 
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the 22 families, from feudal interests, and from elements within his 
own party. But he thought that the only cognizable justification 
for continuing martial law could be India. That was why Bhutto 
told the correspondent of London’s Daily Telegraph in the middle 
of February: “The series of constant violations of the ceasefire 
agreement by India is one of the reasons for not immediately 
lifting the Martial Law.” 

Bhutto’s inability yet to admit the fact of Bangladesh’s separate 
existence was another compulsion, for an admission of this fact 
would have to be implicit in any settlement with India. Yet 
another compulsion could perhaps be his vision — nurtured by 
some interested foreign powers — of conquering the Kashmir valley 
at some future date. 


Climate of Peace 

Creation of a climate for durable peace in the subcontinent was as 
important for Pakistan as it was for India and Bangladesh. And yet 
Pakistan, as pointed out earlier, seemed to be the least anxious 
in contributing to the creation of such a climate, by changing old 
habits and recognizing new realities in the region. The most 
conspicuous old habit to which Pakistan was clinging hard was 
that of distorting every development in India. And the most 
obvious reality which Pakistan was refusing to recognize was the 
existence of a sovereign, independent Bangladesh, which could 
not be ignored in any calculations of war and peace in the 
subcontinent. 

In its search for issues on which India could be taken to task 
Pakistan, in early March, seized on the POWs incident which 
occurred somewhere in Eastern India, where about 12 Pakistani 
prisoners were killed, and blew it up out of all proportion. 
Pakistan’s Foreign Secretary told newsmen: “Pakistan holds India 
entirely responsible for the inhuman and brutal incident reported 
this afternoon about the killing of a number of Pakistani prisoners 
of war in an Indian camp.” The Foreign Secretary described this 
incident as “nothing but a cover for the brutal and inhuman treat- 
ment being given to Pakistani prisoners of war by India”. The cue 
was taken by political leaders who, one after another, condemned 
India in full measure. 

Mahmud Ali, a presidential adviser, said: “The Indian Army 
firing on Pakistani POWs in India has surpassed all records of 
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barbarity on helpless people.” Khan Abdul Qayyura Khan, 
President of a faciion of the Pakistan Muslim League, said: “The 
people of Pakistan and all those who believe in decency of conduct 
will condemn the killing of Pakistani POWs now held in India,” 
and urged the people “to remain united to meet the threat to the 
country”. Malik Mohtunmed Qasim, General Secretary of the 
Comention Muslim League, condemned India for killing the 
Pakistani POWs and said: “Seldom do \vc find such acts of 
barbarism in history." Mahmudul Haq Usmani, General Secretary 
of the National Awamy Party, demanded: “India should submit 
to scrutiny by an international inquiry commission the crimes 
committed on Pakistani POWs.” And Mian Tufail Mohimmtcd, 
Acting Emir of Jamaai-i-IsIami, suggested that the Security Council 
take a serious view of the killings of Pakistani POWs in India. 

As a whole, Pakistani attitude on this question raised important 
issues. How were Pakistani POWs being treated in India, and why 
were some of them killed? On the first question, nothing could be 
more reassuring th.in the report of Dr Testas, Chief of Mission of 
the International Committee of Red Cross in Pakistan, who said in 
Tebruary: “Pakistani prisoners of war in India are being well 
trc.itcvJ. and an.siciy on this score should come to an end." This 
icpoti Was broadcast by Radio Pakistan to satisfy intcrn:il unrest 
on account of ihc delay in the repatriation of POWs. 
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blamed for not sufficiently pressurizing their Government in this 
respect. Besides, India had been accused of exploiting the Bangla- 
desh economy to further its own interests. The Indian Prime 
Minister’s well-meaning offer of a no-war pact had been ridiculed. 
India was daily projected as having aggressive designs against 
neighbouring countries. India was accused of instigating revolt in 
the Frontier and in Baluchistan. Stories of India disintegrating 
under the weight of the secessionist demands of various states were 
manufactured and played up by Pakistan’s publicity media. 

In regard to Bangladesh, the persecution of pro-Pakistani 
elements was a constant allegation by Pakistan, despite evidence 
to the contrary given by impartial observers and UN officials. 
Similarly, Pakistan’s official media had been criticizing Bangladesh 
for not responding to Pakistan’s offer of foodgrains, or Pakistan’s 
initiative for talks, irrespective of the position clearly stated by 
Bangladesh, that it would be willing to deal with Pakistan only if 
it was recognized as an independent State. 

These were the attitudes which Pakistan was used to since its 
very inception. But they were hardly conducive to viable peace in 
the subcontinent, and were not consistent with the requirements of 
the -new situation. The most outstanding requirement of the new 
situation was the recognition of Bangladesh by Pakistan. Unless 
this was done, the question of the repatriation of nearly 100,000 
military and civilian POWs, so vital to normalization in the sub- 
continent, as also to Pakistan’s internal stability, could not be 
settled. On recognition also depended the exchange of ethnic 
minorities between Pakistan and Bangladesh, a factor which would 
further contribute to a relaxation of tensions in the region. 

Another requirement of the new situation, as regards Pakistan, 
was that it should stop looking outwards for friends and partners, 
and instead establish friendly relationships with countries of the 
region, namely India and Bangladesh. Hitherto, Pakistan had been 
cultivating the Muslim countries, in addition to some major 
powers, as allies in the fulfilment of her national objectives. Even 
lately, Bhutto had been sending high-level delegations abroad to 
line up Muslim countries against India and Bangladesh. But such 
an approach had proved to be of no special advantage even to 
Pakistan in the past. Therefore, Pakistan should now have 
identified and utilized the areas and opportunities of cooperation 
within the region. 
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The giving up of old attitudes and the recognition of new 
realities by Pakistan alone, would have enabled it to sit across the 
table with India and Bangladesh, and contribute to the evolution 
of a structure of peace and stability in the subcontinent. 

T alks at Mtirree 

The subcontinent appeared to have reached a turning point in its 
history, when emissary-level talks were held between India and 
Pakistan in Murree in the last week of April, The events of 
December 1971 should undoubtedly have caused a drastic change 
in the traditional Pakistani approach to India-Pakistan questions. 
But whether all the conventional determinants of Pakistan’s 
attitude had changed, was doubtful. Pakistan’s willingness to come 
to terms with realities had to be seen in the light of its immediate 
and ultimate objectives, formulated in the light of these 
determinants. 

Pakistan’s immediate objective was to secure the release of 
93,000 prisoners of war, then in Indian camps. Pakistan did not 
want any of these prisoners to be handed over to Bangladesh, and 
tried for war crimes. The farthest that Bhutto had yielded in 
pursuance of this objective was to unilaterally offer to release the 
nearly 600 Indian prisoners in Pakistan, even if India did not 
rclciisc the Pakistani prisoners unconditionally. But he would 
certainly not like the POW question to be linked with other issues. 
*T want to tell tltc Indian Prime Minister”, said Bhutto, while 
addressing the Raw;dpindi public meeting where he was sworn in 
as President on April 21, “that she is committing a blunder if she 
wants to detain our prisoners of war as hostages.” 

What were the variables which had a bearing on the achieve- 
ment of Pakistan’s objective? The foremost was the views of the 
Uangladeih Government, which had to be a party to any decision 
with regard to the prisoners of war. But even if Pakistan refused to 
recognize Bangladesh for the time being, a mechanism could 
perhaps be found for ascertaining the views of the Bangladesh 
Government. One could also imagine the possibility of Sheikh 
.Mujibur Rehman being persuaded to join the Indian Prime 
Minister in a summit meeting with the Pakistani President, without 
the prior recognition of Bangladesh by Pakistan, in the larger 
interest of peace in the subcontinent. Therefore, difficult though it 
s«a>, Bangladesh might still not have been an insuperable obstacle. 
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The second set of variables involved India’s objectives in going 
to the conference table. On behalf of India, it had been made 
amply clear that she would like to utilize the occasion to evolve a 
structure of durable peace in the subcontinent. Such a structure, 
according to India, should have had two components at least; 
namely, a lasting solution of the Kashmir question, and an agree- 
ment about not using force in resolving mutual problems. Once 
these two were achieved, other aspects of normalization of rela- 
tions between the two countries could follow in the normal course. 
But without achieving these, India did not consider it likely that 
any purpose would be served in releasing the POWs. Herein lay the 
real test of statesmanship for both Pakistan and India. 

The establishment of lasting peace in the subcontinent had 
occasionally been stated as Pakistan’s ultimate objective also. But 
Pakistan had never spelt out what it meant by this. It would be far- 
fetched to believe that Pakistan’s concept of a lasting peace was 
the same as India’s. Pakistan had always wanted a settlement of 
the Kashmir question, but on different terms Again, Pakistan had 
always ridiculed the idea of a pact renouncing the use of force. 
These two attitudes had, in fact, constituted the essence of Pakistani 
confrontation against India all these years. Was there reason to 
hope that the factors and forces which had determined these atti- 
tudes had now disappeared — and if they had, to what extent? 

One may enumerate the various determinants of Pakistan’s 
earlier policy of confrontation against India as follows: the need to 
keep in subservience the province of East Bengal, and other dis- 
gruntled areas; plans to forcibly seize Jammu and Kashmir; fear 
of economic, cultural, and eventually political domination by 
India, if uninhibited intercourse was permitted with India; fear of 
the two-nation theory being disproved if very close relations were 
permitted to develop between the two countries; the vested interest 
of the armed forces, which had come to occupy an important 
position in the country’s political system, in maintaining a high 
degree of tension with India and the interest of powerful foreign 
countries in maintaining tension between India and Pakistan. 

One can be reasonably sure that after the loss of East Bengal and 
after the defeat of December 1971, some of these determinants 
were no longer valid. But whether the politically and economically 
dominant West Punjab would tolerate a sudden reduction of ten- 
sion with India — which was bound to follow a settlement of the 
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Kashmir question — with all the economic implications which 
would undercut its dominance — was doubtful. Would Pakistan, 
which set so much store by “Islam” as its raison d'etre even after 
the secession of East Bengal, tolerate a further attrition of the two- 
nation theory by permitting its people to be genuinely friendly 
with “Hindu India”? Would the armed forces of Pakistan tolerate 
a reduction of expenditure on themselves, which would be the in- 
evitable consequence of anything like a “no-war pact”? And would 
interested foreign powers reconcile themselves to the inevitable 
loss of their influence in South Asia if the two perpetual enemies 
in the region became friends? 

Set against these doubts was the paramount consideration of 
the happiness of wives, parents, brothers and sisters of 93,000 
prisoners which Bhutto had so much emphasized, if not the consi- 
deration of lasting peace and prosperity of the 680 million people 
inhabiting India, Pakistan and Bangladesh. Given the background 
and stated positions of the contending parties, the process of 
negotiations was bound to be hard. A breakthrough could be 
achieved only if both India and Pakistan showed flexibility in ap- 
proach and a willingness to compromise, even if it took another 
round of emissary-level talks to establish mutual rapport and draw 
up an agenda for the summit. 

Fortunately, however, the talks between the special emissaries 
of the President of Pakistan and the Prime Minister of India 
were successful. In the words of the joint statement issued by them 
on 30 April: 

The special emissaries have accomplished the task entrusted to 
them. They have settled the modalities for the forthcoming 
meeting between the President of Pakistan and the Prime 
Minister of India and have defined the subjects to be discussed 
by them. 

As the joint statement said, they had considered several matters, 
including in particular those bearing on the establishment of 
durable peace in the subcontinent. They agreed that the meeting 
between the leaders of the two countries would be held towards 
the end of May or the beginning of June at New Delhi, and a 
mutually convenient date would be announced in due course. 
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Bhutto's Intention 

Despite the legitimate air of optimism which pervaded when the 
joint statement, after emissary-level talks between India and 
Pakistan, was released in the two capitals on 30 April, quite a few 
things happened within the first two weeks to cause concern as to 
the real intentions of Pakistan’s President Bhutto. The pressures 
and considerations which prompted the two governments to come 
to the negotiating table and agree on an agenda for the Summit 
meeting were well known to each other. It was incumbent on both 
sides, for the success of the proposed Summit, not only that they 
did not give the least cause for suspicion as regards their desire 
that the Summit succeed, but also that they took positive steps 
which would contribute to its success. Pakistan, unfortunately, did 
not live up to it, as was evident from a series of later develop- 
ments. 

A striking feature of Pakistan’s behaviour was the sort of propa- 
ganda being mouthed by Radio Pakistan even after the successful 
conclusion of emissary-level talks. The constant themes of anti- 
Indiapropaganda were: India had designs to establish its hegemony 
over the countries of the subcontinent; India had been trying to 
undo Pakistan ever since its creation; the Indian Hindus created 
trouble in “East Pakistan’’; India had deprived Pakistan of its 
Eastern Wing; India had a dual policy towards Pakistan — while 
posing that it wanted to establish friendly relations; it was per- 
petrating inhuman atrocities on Muslims of “Occupied Kashmir’’; 
Indian armed forces had been violating the ceasefire line in Jammu 
and Kashmir; why was India detaining the POWs, and wanting to 
hand over some of them to the Bangladesh Government? In doing 
so, India was violating the Geneva Conventions, and deceiving 
the world: it was not Pakistan but India which had been commit- 
ting acts of aggression, and India’s anxiety was not to keep the 
Indian Ocean free of dominance, but to impose its own dominance 
on the Ocean. 

Propagating its convictions is one of the sovereign rights of a 
nation, and Pakistan had been exercising this right vis-a-vis India 
with great abandon. But the content of these convictions, and the 
timing of their expression, arc also the measure of a country’s in- 
tentions at a given time. Some of the themes of Pakistani propa- 
ganda were, in fact, likely to be the subject matter of negotiations 
at the proposed Summit. In a way they were already “sub judice”. 
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Diplomatic ethics demanded that none of the parlies pronounce 
anything on such subjects until they were settled one way^ or 
another. And yet, Pakistan Radio paid scant regard to this require- 
ment. Besides, by allowing its media to harp on traditional 
Pakistani themes in regard to India, the Government of Pakistan 
was hardly contributing to the evolution of a changed atmosphere 
so essential to the success of the proposed Summit. 

More important than propaganda, were official utterances on 
basic issues which were bound to be the subject of negotiation. 
Bhutto was reported to have “emphatically declared”, dining an 
interview to a correspondent of London TV News, that “only the 
Kashmiri people can determine the future status of Kashmir”. 
“No power on earth”, he added, “can usurp the Kashmiri people’s 
right to self determination.” The same day, Radio Pakistan reite- 
rated: “The Kashmir issue is of international significance and 
India cannot ignore and forget the history of the freedom struggle 
in Kashmir and back out of its commitments.” And by a tragic 
coincidence, the very ne.xt day Pakistani troops in battalion 
strength attacked Indian positions in the Kaiyan area of Kashmir, 
ten miles south of Tithwal. Bhutto, in his news conference two 
days later, accused India ofhaving committed “serious” violations 
of the Kashmir ceasefire line, and said; “This kind of thing is 
likely to arise again, when you confront each other in an eyeball 
to eyeball situation.” 

The situation arising from the Tithwal incident, and from 
Bhutto s remarks on it and on the Kashmir question in general. 
Was too important to be dismissed lightly. Kashmir was inevitably 
an item on the agenda of the proposed Summit. India’s desire to 
utilize the occasion for a final settlement of the Kashmir question 
was well known. That India regarded the 1949 ceasefire line as 
invalid, and was in no mood to withdraw from the Jammu and 
Kashmir areas occupied in December 1971, had also been stated 
firmly. Therefore, one could understand the anxiety among certain 
sections of the Pakistani power structure which had thrived on the 
Kashmir bogey, and which were legitimately concerned at any 
prospect of the Kashmir settlement. But Bhutto, by forcefully 
endorsing the traditional Pakistani view on Kashmir at this 
crucial juncture, and by permitting the Tithwal incident to occur, 
had allowed himself to play into the hands of those, whether 
inside or outside the country, who had everything to lose and 
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nothing to gain from a rapprochement between India and 
Pakistan. 

Another aspect on which one would have expected Bhutto to 
strike a positive note was the recognition of Bangladesh, without 
which, Bhutto knew, a settlement of the question of the repatriation 
of POWs was impossible. But in his Press conference of 7 May, 
Bhutto ruled out the possibility of recognition before the Summit, 
and said; “There are some cogent reasons why we find it difficult to 
do this.” Bhutto explained these reasons to the editor of the Indian 
Hindustan Times, who met him early in May. The essence of his 
argument was that he needed more time, and an informal meeting 
with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, before he could sell the idea of 
recognition to his people. But did he mean that the Summit meet- 
ing should be postponed until such time as he was able to recognize 
Bangladesh, for a summit in which the POWs issue could not be 
discussed in its entirety, was of no use? 

Viewed in this perspective, Bhutto’s decision to visit West Asian 
and North African countries from 29 May to 10 June, in violation 
of the agreement arrived at with the Indian emissary that he would 
be available for talks with India’s Prime Minister towards the end 
of May or early June, appeared quite understandable. But what 
was still intriguing was how long. Bhutto proposed to wait, given 
the rigidity of Bangladesh’s position that recognition must precede 
any direct contact between the two countries at a responsible level. 
And somewhat alarming, was the not too improbable prospect, 
evident from developments outlined above, that while keeping up 
the facade of a desire for rapprochement, Bhutto might meanwhile 
be trying various means to strengthen his bargaining position, not 
caring much for whether or when the Summit took place. 

By Bluff and Bluster 

To achieve maximum gains at minimum costs in international rela- 
tions is a normal function of diplomacy. This can be done as much 
through negotiations based on mutual trust and confidence, as 
through bluff and bluster, which gives rise to mistrust even if none 
existed earlier. Bhutto seemed to have opted for the latter style of 
diplomacy to achieve his objectives vis-a-vis India in the weeks 
following the Murree talks. 

Bhutto’s primary concern was to get the release of Pakistani 
prisoners- of war held in India. To an extent, he was also keen to 
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have the disengagement of troops facing each other on the borders, 
and evacuation of territories in adverse possession of either side. 
But he knew that the price he would have to pay in return was 
heavy. Whether for lack of national consensus, personal difSdence 
or external pressure, he was not finding it possible to pay the 
desired price straightaway. He was at the same time not in a posi- 
tion to reject bilateral negotiations as the means of resolving the 
India- Pakistan tangle, for alternatives were either not available, or 
not feasible; therefore, the necessity for resorting to dubious means 
which would enable him to gain time, and improve his bargaining 
position. 

The first questionable move by Bhutto in this respect was the 
deliberate violation of the time-table agreed upon with D.P. Dhar 
at Murree, for talks with the Indian Prime Minister. It did not need 
excessive insight into Pakistan’s foreign relations to know that 
countries of West Asia and North Africa hardly posed a serious 
crisis which needed Bhutto to visit them immediately, overriding 
the proposed crucial talks with Indira Gandhi. The visit to 
Muslim countries would not even serve the purpose of invoking 
their influence or pressure on behalf of Pakistan, for none of these 
States had any leverage with India sufficient for that purpose. The 
only reasonable justification for this trip could have been a desire 
on Bhutto’s part to gain a few weeks of extra time before he con- 
fronted Indira Gandhi. 

How would Bhutto utilize this extra time? To begin with, he 
could hope to sort out the problems pertaining to the recognition 
of Bangladesh along the lines spelt out by him in an interview to 
the editor of Hindustan Times, as mentioned earlier. Further, he 
could also hope to cause some embarrassment to India by propa- 
gatingthat she was “inhumanly” continuing the detention of POWs 
to wrest political concessions from Pakistan. But more important 
than this seemed to be his desire to improve his bargaining 
position on Kashmir in various ways. 

Bhutto’s political strategy with regard to Kashmir started 
unfolding itself distinctly towards the beginning of May. After a 
period of comparative lull since the ceasefire of December 1971, 
major incidents took place on the ceasefire line, enabling Pakistan 
to recapture two posts in the Tithwal sector. Pakistan used the 
occasion to not only alter the status quo in its favour, but also to 
involve the United Nations in a situation where, according to 
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India, it had no locus standi any longer. A measure of Pakistan’s 
success in this respect was the UN Secretary General Dr Kurt 
Waldheim’s report to the Security Council, blaming India for 
“withholding cooperation from the [UNJ observers originally sent 
to Kashmir to watch over the 1949 cease fire”. 

Further, after a period of diluted importance attached to the 
principle of self-determination in Kashmir, Pakistan suddenly and 
vigorously revived its commitment to this principle. Since the 
beginning of May, Bhutto himself repeatedly emphasized the 
continued relevance of self-determination by Kashmiri people to 
any solution of the Kashmir question. Speaking to the German 
magazine Der Spiegel, Bhutto had said: “The Kashmir question 
involves the right of self-determination of the people of the state. 
If they want to exercise their inherent right, Pakistan cannot take 
away this right from them.” Besides, there had been a spate of 
commentaries put out by Radio Pakistan during the first two weeks 
of May, pointing out the need for giving to the people of Kashmir 
their right of self-determination. 

It would thus seem that Bhutto, aware of the slippery hold that 
he would otherwise have over Kashmir, decided to strengthen his 
position before he went to the conference, table by international- 
izing the Kashmir question, by re-focusing attention on self-deter- 
mination, and by altering the position on ground in his favour as 
much as possible. During the extra time he was gaining, his efibrt 
was directed to these ends, irrespective of the e.xtent to which he 
miglit eventually succeed. 

Apart from trying to strengthen his position on basic issues 
which were going to be the subject of negotiation, Bhutto, in 
characteristic manner, was also eliciting world sympathy by raising 
the bogey of an “unequal treaty” which, he suspected, India would 
impose on Pakistan. An unequal treaty presupposes an element of 
coercion underlying the process of negotiation, of which India had 
not given the least evidence. And yet, in his Press conference of 
7 May, Bhutto said; “I am not made of the wood who will subs- 
cribe to an unequal treaty and secondly, if we have an unequal 
treaty it will not bring about durable peace.” The theme was harp- 
ed upon by official media endlessly since then, questioning the 
very spirit in which emissary-level talks between the two countries 
had been held and concluded. 

Lastly, Bhutto, in an effort to prove to India that Pakistan, 
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because of its military defeat, could not be taken for granted in 
any process of give and take, had occasionally been using languap 
which was absolutely uncalled for, and could raise eyebrows in 
India and circumscribe its flexibility vis-a-vis Pakistan. For ins- 
tance, in his news conference of 7 May, Bhutto said: ‘‘We will not 
disarm. That is out of the question.” And then, dwelling on 
Pakistan’s existing strength, he said: “Our back is not to the wall 
any more. . . . The army today has signs of morale. . . . We have 
genuinely turned the corner.” This was climaxed by a Radio 
Pakistan assertion that Pakistan “will not sign a no-war pact with 
India as suggested by Mrs Gandhi several times”. 

The various moves, statements and assertions outlined above 
appeared to be parts of a design. They could not be dismissed as 
of little consequence, just because Pakistani attitude during emis- 
sary-level talks was positive. In fact, they were more in tune with 
Bhutto’s known style and character, and should have made India 
wiser while planning its policy towards Pakistan. 

The Simla Accord 

At last an agreement was reached, a historic landmark in Indo-Pak 
relations called the Simla Agreement. The two heads of Govern- 
ment, Bhutto and Indira Gandhi, aided by an array of advisors, 
met in Simla in the last week of June, and after days of excruciating 
negotiations, succeeded in producing an agreement on 2 July. As 
is usual when chronic enemies meet, an agreement was salvaged 
at the last moment, when failure of the talks had virtually been 
announced, and some of the aides had already left Simla in despair. 

The agreement committed the two countries to the principles of 
the UN Charter, and bound them to the resolution of their diffe- 
rences by peaceful means through bilateral negotiations. The agree- 
ment provided for the withdrawal of troops by both countries to 
their respective sides of the international border. It laid down 
various steps to be taken by the two countries for normalization of 
relations among themselves step by step, in the field of communica- 
tions, economic interaction and cultural contacts. It provided for 
the line of control in Jammu and Kashmir, resulting from the 
ceasefire of 17 December 1971, to be respected by both sides. Both 
Governments also agreed to have further meetings to discuss the 
question of the repatriation of prisoners of war and of civilian 
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internees, a final settlement of Jammu and Kashmir, and the 

resumption of diplomatic relations. t j t> i 

The most pertinent question that arose about the Indo-Pak 
agreement of 2 July 1972, was how long it would last. The question 
assumed importance because the celebrated Tashkent Dec aration, 
the predecessor of the Simla Agreement, had been violated by 
Pakistan within a few months of its signing. Some in India were 
prone to believe that the Simla Agreement would last no longer 
The question can be examined not only from the point of view o 
the substance of the agreement, but also the politico-mihury 
environment in which it had been reached, and its essential differ- 
ences from the Tashkent Declaration. 

To come to the environment first, the most obvious fact was that 
Pakistan had signed this agreement as a defeated and dissected 
nation closer than ever before to realities in the balance of Power 
in the subcontinent. Bhutto, while preparing his nation or 
Summit, admitted frankly that although Pakistan had fought many 
wars with India, this was a decisive one which Pakistan had los . 
No Pakistani leader could say so in January 1966. An agreement 
signed in such a sobered mental frame was likely to last longer. 

Another factor which lent far greater sanctity to this agreement 
was that President Bhutto was a genuinely elected leader, with 
mass appeal in the country and a substantial majority m t e 
National Assembly, while President Ayub Khan, who had signe t e 
Tashkent Declaration, could claim a sort of popular support w ic 
was only fake and contrived. Critics of this agreement in Pa istan 
would have found it extremely difficult to organize e 

agitations against it, unlike those in 1966, who mobilize stu en 
demonstrations against the Tashkent Declaration wit in a ew 


days of its conclusion. , ■ , 

Unlike Ayub Khan again, Bhutto tried to evolve a nationffi 

consensus on the basic issues confronting the Summit, an opera 
ed in Simla within the limits of this consensus. In t e process, 

gave to national and provincial political leaders, stu ents, aw , 

ulemas, labour leaders and other articulate sections ^oc^y’ ^ 
sense of participation in the decisions agreed upon a ^ ‘ ’ 

virtually eliminated internal opposition to the Simla a - ^ 

presence of eminent NAP leaders in Simla as ^^^ers 
Pakistani delegation, further lent a sort of national unanimity 


the agreement. 
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Ratification oi the Simla Agreement by a special session of 
Pakistan's National Assembly, beginningon 10 July, was likely lobe 
a formality whose completion would pose no problem. With the 
support of members belonging to NAP and JUI — ruling parlies in 
Baluchistan and NWFP — ;md QML and PDP — coalition partners 
at the Centre— Bhutto was likely to command more than SO per 
cent of votes in favour of the agreement. In such circumstances, it 
would have been difiicult for anyone to obstruct the implementa- 
tion of the agreement, even if there were provocations to do so. 

Another feature that distinguished this agreement from the 
Tashkent Declaration was that it had been reached without exter- 
nal pressure or persuasion. Perceptibly or otherwise, big power in- 
fluences had been potent factors in making India ;md Pakistan agree 
to the Tashkent Declaration. To that extent Pakistan’s .sense of 
commitment to the Tashkent Declaration was far less serious than 
it was to the Simla Agreement, signed entirely by its own volition 
after a painful process of reconciliation with existing realities. 

And finally, it should be reasonable to believe that the agree- 
ment was not “imposed" on Pakistan, and therefore, was likely to 
be durable, for President Bhutto had asserted on the eve of his 
departure for Simla, that “peace can not be imposed :md yet 
remain durable”. The fact of military defeat could h.avc been in the 
consciousness of Pakistani delegates at Simla, but the strategy and 
style of negotiations adopted by the Indian Prime Minister and her 
colleagues would convince even the hardest Indian critic that 
negotiations took place in a spirit of absolute equality and mutual 
respect. 

As regards the substance of the agreement, Bhutto had the 
satisfaction of having achieved one of the two main objectives of 
the Summit— namely, the withdr.awal of troops to their side of the 
international border. The other objective of getting POWs and 
civilian internees repatriated, had been mentioned in the agreement 
as the subject of subsequent negotiations. On the question of 
Kashmir, the Pakistani position had, for the time being, been safe- 
guarded by the clause that the line of control, as on 17 December 
1971, would be respected by both sides “without prejudice to the 
recognised position of cither side”. An additional source of satis- 
faction to Pakistan, acknowledged by some Pakistani papers, was 
that the agreement did not provide for any cut in the defence 
budget. Bhutto could, therefore, sell the agreement to his people as 
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[laving successfully vindicated his promise that he would not sacri- 
fice any principle for the sake of peace. 

The present agreement was different from the Tashkent Declara- 
tion with regard to certain basic features. It spoke for the inherent 
strength and durability of this agreement that the principle of 
“bilateralism” as a means of settling mutual differences had been 
explicitly recognized in ,it as mandatory or obligatory for both 
sides, whereas in the Tashkent Declaration, it was merely recom- 
mendatory and implicit in the undertaking that the two sides 
would continue meetings at various levels on matters of direct 
concern to both countries (Article IX). Further, the obligation to 
refrain from the threat of force, under the present agreement, was 
more specific and comprehensive than it was under the Tashkent 
Declaration. While ensuring the “territorial integrity or political 
independence of each other”, it specially provided against the use 
of force to alter the line of control in Jammu and Kashmir, as on 
17 December 1971. This was a provision whose significance for the 
evolution of durable peace in the subcontinent was obviously 


enormous. 

A striking feature of this agreement, which was expected to 
contribute to its durability, was its shape and design. The basic 
decisions had been so formulated and put together that at the time 
of implementation, it would be difficult to deal with them in iso a 
tion from each other. In the case of the Tashkent Declaration, 
Pakistan developed cold feet after implementing the provisions 
that suited it — namely. Article II, V and VII, relating to the wit 
drawal of troops, the return of diplomatic envoys to their posts, an 
the repatriation of POWs. The present agreement seemed to be 
designed to preclude such possibilities, so that decisions on asic 
issues mentioned in the last paragraph of the agreement were 
reached and implemented as a package, giving to the agreement an 


inherent durability. . ..... , 

The Simla Agreement was ratified by Pakistan s National 
Assembly on 15 July 1972, and it was a source of satisfaction as 
much to the Government of India, as to the Government of PakistM. 
The agreement was thoroughly debated in Pakistan 
Press, and the National Assembly. President Bhutto, his c^bine 
colleagues, and other leaders of public opinion worked hard to sell 
the agreement, because they were conscious of the stakes mvo ve 
if it did not get through. But the ratification could at best be 
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regarded as a small beginning, for the isvo countries had yet to go 
a long way to achieve durable peace. 

The Government’s strategy while selling the agreement to the 
people was bold and imaginative. The official media tried to make 
the people aware of the tragic consequences for the nation if the 
agreement had not been reached. Members of Bhutto’s cabinet, 
and other responsible leaders of the PPP, NAP and JUI indulged 
in sweet reasonableness to justify the cooperative attitude adopted 
by Bhutto at Simla. President Bhutto himself wound up the 
National Assembly proceedings by doing a lot of plain speaking 
about the irrelevance of past attitudes, and the need for a positive 
outlook. 

Dwelling on what might have happened if the Simla accord had 
not been reached, Sultan Ahmed wrote in the Morning News, 
a Trust paper; 

There would have been extreme uncertainty in Pakistan, despon- 
dency and gloom. There would have been fear of the resump- 
tion of war. . . . The stock market would have slumped further, 
investment would have slowed down even more, unemployment 
increased and prices risen higher. Foreign investment would 
have become even more scarce, and foreign aid might have been 
cut down further. 

To these negative advantages, Sultan Ahmed added a positive 
one, namely the gain of 5,130 square miles of territory under occu- 
pation of the Indian army. 

Among Pakistani leaders, Mian Mahmud AU Kasuri, Central 
Law Minister, while commending the agreement, said in the 
National Assembly: “When the other country wants to have peace- 
ful relations, Pakistan should also reciprocate.” Khan Abdul 
Qayyum Khan, Home Minister and Muslim League leader, said: 
“Realisation on the part of India to have a friendly instead of 
hostile Pakistan as its neighbour is a constructive step forward.” 
Information Minister Maulana Kausar Niazi said: “Pakistan 
being a Muslim country caimot ignore the offer of peaceful 
talks.” Finance Minister Mubashir Hassan said: “The Agreement 
provides for peace which will help in the diversion of resources to 
better the lot of the common man who had been poverty stricken 
for years,” Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo, NAP leader and Baluchistan 
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Governor, said: “There has to be change in the outlook of the 
people of the two countries. Solution of the problems facing the 
country cannot be found through confrontation with India.” 
Maulana Hazarvi of the JUI asserted: “Pakistan wants peace just 
like India to reconstruct itself.” 

There could not be a more reasonable approach, and it certainly 
had its effect. But the real difference was made by President 
Bhutto, who made no bones about how he would like the country 
to behave. He told his people: 

[First:] If you want to be jingoistic, or Bonapartistic, someone 
else will have to come and do it. I cannot do it; [second:] It is 
for the people of Pakistan and India to decide what kind of rela- 
tionship they want between themselves. For too long, their 
leaders have spoken for the people. It is time that people speak 
for themselves; [third:] We live in the same geography, we can- 
not change this geography. But since we live here, let us find 
some method of a modus vivendi. It means live and let live; 
[fourth;] The United Nations has been of no avail in resolving 
the question of Kashmir; [fifth:] Twenty-five years of history has 
told us that no right of self-determination can be achieved by 
proxy; [and sixth;] If our bilateral negotiations fail, there is 
nothing to stop us from the processes of going to the United 
Nations. 

The ratification of the agreement thus achieved was certainly 
reassuring to India, as regards Pakistan’s intention to work on the 
path charted at Simla. But throughout the debate on this agree- 
ment in Pakistan, could be discerned a deep national commitment 
to the cause of Kashmir, which did not seem to admit a dilution in 
the near future. Even President Bhutto was constrained to promise: 
“If the people of Kashmir start a freedom movement, if tomorrow 
Sheikh Abdullah starts a people’s movement, we will be with them, 
no matter what the consequences.” The Finance Minister categori- 
cally told the assembly: “We do not accept the ceasefire line as the 
international boundary.” The Law Minister said: “It is Pakistan’s 
stand that the right of self-determination belongs to the people of 
Kashmir. Pakistan has not given up this right.” Other ministers 
and political leaders of all shades echoed this line. 

It may be argued that these statements did not reflect the real 
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views of the Pakistan Government, but were resorted to merely as 
gimmicks to ensure that the Simla Agreement got through the 
assembly. But the agreement can be misleading, for it can cqu.'dly 
be maintained that having secured the return of lost territories, 
Pakistan would not be in a mood to make any concessions on 
Kashmir whenever negotiations took place in this regard, even if 
it meant a postponement in repatriation of the prisoners of war. 
The prevailing Pakistani view on the question of POWs seemed 
well conveyed by the following words of Bhutto: 

Prisoners cannot be kept indefinitely. Territory can be kept in- 
definitely. Israel has not yet left an inch of Arab territory but 
they have returned the prisoners. For territory is more sacred, 
more important, more permanent. But once withdrawal takes 
place [from occupied territory] what is the rationale or reason 
for India to keep the prisoners. Once we get withdrawals we can 
again mobilise international support on the question of prisoners 
of war. 

This is what posed a challenge to Indian diplomacy at the time 
of the next Indo-Pak meeting, for other than prisoners of war, 
India had no lever left to make Pakistan behave on all questions 
pertaining to the normalization of relations, including that of 
Kashmir, with a view to evolving a structure of durable peace. 

Normalization Thwarted . 

On 25 August 1972, Chinavetoed the entry of Bangladesh into the 
United Nations. By this negative vote in the Security Council, the 
process of normalization of the politics of the subcontinent had 
undoubtedly been thwarted, even if India and Pakistan managed to 
make progress on two issues which had become contentious, i.e. the 
line of control in Jammu and Kashmir, and the withdrawal of 
troops from territories in adverse possession of either side. The 
mere fact of Pakistan having stalled the recognition of Bangladesh, 
and of China having vetoed its entry into the United Nations, had 
put the clock back by many months. Despite the bilateralist spirit 
of Simla, a third party had re-entered the field in a big way, tlirea- 
tening to convert the subcontinent again into an arena of big- 
power conflict. Why President Bhutto allowed himself to go astray 
from the Simla line was a question that troubled many a mind. 
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Quite apart from the personal assurances given by Bhutto to 
Mrs Gandhi at Simla in this regard, there was ample circumstan- 
tial evidence to prove that Bhutto had made up his mind to recog- 
nize Bangladesh by the end of August. Shortly after the Simla 
Agreement was signed on 2 July, a Pakistan Foreign OflBce spokes- 
man was reported to have told some foreign newsmen that 
Pakistan was likely to recognize Bangladesh in August. The 
spokesman added that the step would give a new turn to the ques- 
tion of the release of prisoners of war, which had not been disposed 
of in the Simla Agreement. The question of recognition was not 
discussed in .the special session of Pakistan’s National Assembly, 
convened on 10 July to ratify the Simla accord, on the general 
understanding that the next session due to meet on 14 August 
would be seized with it. 

Pakistan’s Information Minister Maulana Kausar Niazi con- 
firmed this impression while talking to newsmen on 27 July. He, in 
fact, went to the extent of saying: “It is the desire of the People’s 
Party that the people of Pakistan should adopt a realistic stand 
on the question, and should not be swayed by emotions. The people 
of Pakistan should bear in mind that they have to maintain 
their relations with Muslim Bengal to save it from foreign 
influence.” 

Bhutto himself delivered a carefully prepared address in defence 
of the Simla Agreement at the Pakistan Institute of International 
Affairs in Karachi, on 31 July. While concluding his address, 
Bhutto referred to Pakistan’s relationship with “the authorities in 
Dacca” and said: 

I will point out what should be our state of relations with the 
authorities in Dacca? That will be my duty but if the people 
feel differently for the time being then I will wait for some 
more time because they will realise if not today, then on some 
other occasion, what really should be our state of relations with 
Muslim Bengal. We are directly involved in that relationship. 
And in this direct relationship we will come to the right 
conclusion. 

The entire speech was intended to be a reply to right-wing 
Opposition, which had criticized the Simla Agreement and opposed 
the recognition of Bangladesh, within the National Assembly and 
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outside. There was general expectation, that the National Assembly 
session, beginning on 14 August, would decide in favour of recogni- 
tion, when suddenly a reversal of the position was announced by 
Bhutto at a Press conference on 10 August. The only known factor 
that had intervened was a meeting of the People’s Party Central 
Committee held on 8 and 9 August, in which the question of 
recognition was discussed. It was possible, as had been suggested 
by some analysts of the Pakistani scene, that in this meeting some 
PPP members from Punjab, Bhutto’s posver base, put their foot 
down and opposed recognition on the plea that it would directly 
endanger the integrity of whatever remained of Pakistan, taking 
into account the situation prevailing. But what appeared to be 
far more likely was the role of a hidden external factor which 
felt its vital interests at stake if Pakistan recognized Bangladesh 
at this stage. This factor did not take many days to reveal its 
identity. 

Pakistan had no difficulty in explaining its attitude in terms of 
Bangladesh intransigence. Bhutto’s efforts to persuade Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman to talk to him prior to the recognition, were well 
known. He had employed direct emissaries as well as third country 
leaders towards this objective, but to no avail. One could also 
appreciate the problems which Bhutto would have liked to resolve 
with Bangladesh before recognition. For instance, the Morning 
News of Karachi had reported that some of the Aid-Pakistan 
Consortium members were insisting that Islamabad accept the debt 
liability of Bangladesh before they resumed economic assistance to 
Pakistan. According to this paper, Bangladesh could be asked to 
share about 35 per cent of Pakistan’s total debt liability of about 
4,350 million dollars. The World Bank’s efforts to bring about an 
amicable seitlement of debt liabilities among the two former wings 
of Pakistan having failed, Bhutto would have liked to settle it 
directly before he recognized Bangladesh. 

Again, Bhutto had often referred to certain special relations 
which should exist between Pakistan and “Muslim Bengal”. The 
motive was obviously to try to wean Bangladesh away from its 
special relationship with India, which was based not on religion 
but on an identity of interests. Bhutto almost said so when, in an 
interview with Swiss Television in late August, he observed; 
“Bengal, whether it is a part of Pakistan or not, is Muslim, and if 
it chooses to separate from Pakistan or not, is Muslim.” To this 
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Bhutto added; “Our thinking will be guided by Islamic principles 
as Muslim states. We are trying that we should retain some links 
between our two parts.” 

It was about these links too that Bhutto wanted to talk to 
Mujibur Rehman. And besides, there was the question of the trial 
of war criminals, on which Bhutto would have liked to plead for 
a less rigid attitude on the part of the “Dacca authorities”, before 
he recognized their sovereign status. 

It w'as one of the most tragic coincidences of history that at the 
time when Bhutto was doing some re-thinking about his decision 
to recognize Bangladesh, for reasons stated above, he found China, 
for much stronger reasons of its own, offering him support in the 
form of a veto in the Security Council. China’s reasons were not 
mysterious. It cast its veto on 25 August, despite its statement a day 
earlier that it did not want to act as a super power. Stability in 
South Asia, with the existing balance of forces, was not in Chinese 
interest. Besides, China needed to restore its prestige with Pakistan, 
which it had lost in 1971, because of its inability to live up to 
its proclamations. China also thought that by delaying Bangladesh’s 
entry into the United Nations and also its recognition by Pakistan, 
it would be helping Pakistan to reach the much-needed “special 
relationship” with Bangladesh. 

With these and similar other motives, the Chinese action 
conformed to its conventional policy, that political balance in the 
subcontinent should not emerge in favour of its adversaries, i.e. 
Soviet Union and India, and countries of the region not being 
allowed freedom from external influences. What was disturbing was 
that Bhutto, having rejected such influences at Simla, should have 
again succumbed to them. 

Doubtful Partner 

That Pakistan was a doubtful partner in the search for durable 
peace in the subcontinent was being proved for India again in so 
many ways, despite India’s constant desire that it should be other- 
wise The credulous Indian mind had allowed itself to believe, after 
the Simla Agreement, that Pakistan was as keen as itself to bury 
the hatchet and lay the foundations of a new subcontinent. 

The belief was based on the hope, generated in no small measure 
by Bhutto himself, that the politics of Pakistan had now sufficient 
resilience to allow the subcontinent to be built on the foundations 
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of friedship and cooperation. But these hopes and beliefs — beingthe 
essence of what was known as the Simla spirit — met their first 
casualty when Pakistan announced a postponement of the recogni- 
tion of Bangladesh. Soon after that, differences on delineation of 
the line of control in Jammu and Kashmir came to the surface 
because of Pakistan’s reluctance to accord it a new status. Even 
after these differences were said to have been resolved at Delhi, the 
overall perspective seemed to have registered no improvement. 

Many in New Delhi had got into the habit of dismissing 
unfavourable utterances in Islamabad— sometimes of a grossly 
unfriendly character — as “meant for internal consumption”. Such 
indulgence was permissible to a limit. But mature statesmanship 
demanded that all important utterances and developments in the 
country concerned were taken cognizance of, and an evaluation was 
made in the total perspective of history. There was no doubt that 
Pakistan still swore by the Simla Agreement, the last such assertion 
at the highest level being Bhutto’s categorical statement at the 
Lahore airport on 3 September. But quite a lot was still being said and 
done in Pakistan to raise doubts as to its intentions, after Indian 
troops had withdrawn from territories under their occupation. 

The foremost that should be mentioned in this connection was 
the Defence of Pakistan Day, celebrated again in 1972 on 6 
September. The day had been celebrated regularly since 1966 “to 
pay homage to those martyrs who laid down their lives for 
preserving the integrity and security of the country”, when “on 
September 6, 1965, a pre-planned naked aggression was launched 
against Pakistan”. Presidents Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan had 
always utilized this day to keep alive in Pakistani minds the need 
for vengeance and hatred towards India. The fact that Bhutto chose 
to maintain this tradition was itself a significant reflection of 
existing Pakistani psychology. 

More important, however, was the refrain of speeches made on 
this day. Speaking in the National Assembly, Law Minister Kasuri 
and Information Minister Niazi both emphasized that what had 
happened in 1971 was not the defeat of armed forces but the 
result of “conspiracy of power-hungry Generals”. The Council 
Muslim League leader, Shaukat Hayat Khan, added that they “had 
lost a battle, not a war”, and that “they should pledge that the 
blood of the martyrs will not go in vain”. In a special commentary 
over Radio Pakistan on this day, Sultan Ahmed, editor of the 
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Morning News, referred to the Rs 423 crores being spent by 
Pakistan on defence and reminded his countrymen that President 
Bhutto was now “rebuilding the armed forces to make them one of 
the finest fighting machines in the world”. These were fine patrio- 
tic sentiments but conveyed a specific meaning to the Pakistani 
mind, given the context in which they were expressed and the age- 
old belief that India was “the enemy”. 

Pakistan’s attitude on Kashmir could be taken as another index 
of the shallowness of its commitment to the “Simla spirit”. Except 
for a few days immediately after the Simla Agreement, Pakistani 
propaganda in regard to the Kashmir question had not exhibited 
any qualitative change from the traditional pattern. On 7 Septem- 
ber Radio Pakistan, in its Urdu Programme, said: “It will be 
foolish to talk of a lasting peace between India and Pakistan with- 
out a just and amicable solution of the Kashmir issue.” In its 
Kashmiri programme on the same day, it accused India of having 
supplied to Kashmiri people “the foodgrains received from the 
United States in charity”, and said: “It has spread various diseases 
among the people.” 

One could have condoned such statemenis as a hangover of the 
past, and sought satisfaction from the fact that Pakistan had, after 
all, agreed to uphold the sanctity of the line of control in Jammu 
and Kashmir as on 17 December 1971, and this in itself should 
constitute a major advance towards a final solution of the Kashmir 
question. But even this could not be an unqualified satisfaction, for 
Pakistan refused to disengage UN observers from this line, and 
said so publicly many times. Answering questions on foreign 
affairs Pakistan Education Minister Pirzada told the National 
Assembly on 7 September: “The President had categorically stated 
that Pakistan is not bound to the withdrawal of U.N. observers 
under the Simla Accord, and the Government has no intention to 
ask the U.N. to withdraw its observers.” 

This again was a patent case of violation of the letter and spirit 
of the Simla Agreement, which had provided for a bilateral frame- 
work within which disputes were to be resolved. And it would be 
naive to imagine that Pakistan did not realize this. What was gra- 
dually becoming manifest about Pakistan was a throw-back into the 
past, the pre-Simla style of diplomacy with occasional lip-service 
to the Simla spirit. This was particularly evident in Pakistan’s 
approach to the prisoners of war issue. 
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India had hoped that even after its troops had vacated Pakistani 
territories, the 93,000 prisoners in its possession would be a suffi- 
cient lever to force Pakistan into not only recognizing Bangladesh, 
but also making further progress towards a final solution of the 
Kashmir question. But the fact that Pakistan had chosen to delay 
the recognition of Bangladesh was one indication of the scant 
importance it attached to the POWs as a lever in India’s hands. 

Besides, Pakistan had made it known that it was making vigorous 
efforts “to mobilise international opinion against holding the trials 
[of POWs by the Dacca authorities] and for immediate repatri- 
ation of Pakistani POWs”. As a part of these efforts, high-level 
Pakistani special missions had been visiting the Muslim nations of 
Asia and Africa to bring down pressure on the Bangladesh Govern- 
ment. Pakistan had been actively pursuing the matter at various 
international forums too. A resolution of the International Commis- 
sion of Jurists on this subject was a direct consequence of these 
efforts. The 21-member top-heavy delegation which was to represent 
Pakistan at the forthcoming session of the UN General Assembly, 
was also a pointer to the Pakistani approach on this subject. 

Peace in Doldrums 

The exchange of fire between Indian and Pakistani troops in the 
Rajauri sector of Jammu and Kashmir on 30 September, followed 
by President Bhutto’s statement that if the fate of the Simla Agree- 
ment was in the balance, “that balance has not been tilted by 
Pakistan”, gave rise to fears that peace in the subcontinent was in 
the doldrums again. It was unfortunate that things should have 
been allowed to come to such a pass. Pakistan’s responsibility in the 
situation was obvious enough. Its internal politics was largely to 
blame. But it would be unreasonable to presume that India had 
made no contribution to this stalemate in Indo-Pak relations. 

Further progress in the implementation of the Simla Agreement 
had been held up because of the unexpected delay in delineating the 
line of control in Jammu and Kashmir. The Pakistan Foreign OfiSce 
spokesman had complained that troop withdrawal was being 
delayed “from day to day and week to week”, and said: “Neither 
in the accord reached in Simla nor at the official discussion held in 
New Delhi was the troop withdrawal made dependent upon or 
linked to the finalisation of delineation of line of control.” This was 
-contrary to facts which the Pakistani spokesman need not have 
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disowned, for the Delhi Agreement of 29 August between the 
officials of the two countries had clearly stated that troop withdraw- 
al would take place by 15 September, i.e. 11 days after the 
delineation of the line of control was completed, for which the last 
date agreed upon was 4 September. 

However, the damage had been done — not as much by the 
Pakistani allegation that India was deliberately delaying the with- 
drawal of troops, nor its denial that the two things were ever 
linked, as by the very fact of the delay having occurred in delinea- 
tion, and consequently in troop withdrawal. During the Delhi talks 
which ended on 28 August, it was incumbent on the two sides, and 
more so on India in the interest of preserving its self-respect and 
credibility, that a proper assessment was made of the time required 
for delineating the line of control, with a safe margin for likely 
delays on account of the intricacies of the job and the resolution of 
conflicting claims. It was absolutely unpardonable that the time 
limit fixed had to be overstepped by more than a month. If, how- 
ever, there were unavoidable and valid reasons for this delay, the 
people of the subcontinent should have been kept informed of 
them, so that the adversary did not have the opportunity to make 
propaganda gains from it. 

In Pakistan, the delay in delineation was attributed to India’s 
intention to postpone the withdrawal of its troops from occupied 
Pakistani territories as punishment for Pakistan’s non-recognition of 
Bangladesh. Public opinion in Pakistan became restive when troop 
withdrawal did not take place by 15 September, the deadline agreed 
upon at Delhi. Nawa-i-waqt, a popular Urdu daily, wrote: “India’s 
real aim was to force Pakistan to recognise Bangladesh and accept 
the new line of control in Kashmir as apermanent boundary. It was as 
a penalty that India was evading the vacation of Pakistani territories 
and was unwilling to return the Pakistani POWs.” Sultan Ahmed, 
editor of the Morning iVewr, wrote: “The Simla Accord did not say 
that the withdrawal of Indian troops would take place only after 
Pakistan recognised Bangladesh.” Bhutto himself remarked, in as 
early as 1 9 September, while taking to newsmen in Lahore: “There 
has been violation of the UN resolution as well as the Simla Agree- 
ment as far as the withdrawal of troops is concerned. But this has 
not been from the Pakistani side.” 
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If India’s commitment to the Simla accord was deep and consis- 
tent, and there was no reason for it to be otherwise, it was unfortu- 
nate that the contrary impression was allowed to be created in 
Pakistan. Particularly deplorable was the fact that the Pakistanis 
had found it possible to link the delay in delineation and troop 
withdrawal to India’s displeasure with Pakistani non-recognition of 
Bangladesh. This could easily have been avoided if the whole ques- 
tion of delineation was handled by India more carefully. 

It was also necessary to understand better, the Pakistani position 
with regard to the recognition of Bangladesh. It was basically 
related to the dynamics of its internal politics. Given Bhutto’s stakes 
in getting his territories vacated and the prisoners repatriated, his 
own willingness to recognize Bangladesh and ensure that further 
implementation of the Simla Agreement took place, could not be 
doubted very much. But he failed to realize that an unreasonable 
delay in this direction in the hope that every step should be 
approved by the National Assembly, would prove counter-produc- 
tive. The rightist Opposition, representing the monopoly interests 
of Punjab, and chagrined at a complete denial of power, was 
looking for the slightest opportunity to weaken Bhutto and defeat 
his objectives. 

Mazhar Ali Khan, writing in the Dawn, described this Opposition 
as “the right-wing political consortium — headed by the Jamaat, 
aided by its well-to-do patrons, supported by the POP and other 
remnants of various political groups, and abetted by some rather 
odd individuals", and said that it was “getting more and more 
agitated and working more desperately for a showdown wiLh the 
ruling parties— mainly the PPP, and secondarily, the NAP-JUI 
coalition”. He continued; “This motley group of leaders is opposed 
to every policy that seeks a sensible basis of relationship with our 
neighbours, and thus, the opportunity for Pakistan to revive its eco- 
nomy and rebuild itself.” 

^ This right-wing consortium had been agitating against the recog- 
nition of Bangladesh on the ground that it would sound a death- 
knell to the two-nation theory which was the bedrock of Pakistan, 
and that it would signal the dismemberment of whatever remained 
of Pakistan. It had also been accusing Bhutto of having signed a 
secret clause at Simla, committing himself to the recognition of 
Bangladesh. 

Meanwhile, Khan Abdul Wali Khan’s interview to the Hindustan 
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Standard of Calcutta, suggesting that Bhutto did not deserve India’s 
trust in the normalization of relations with Pakistan, proved handy 
for right-wing Oppositionists, who had been attributing “India’s 
delay” in delineation and troop withdrawal to Wall Khan’s advice. 
Thus, sharpening the dilferences among democratic and like-minded 
parties, weakening them, and in the resultant political vacuum, 
hoping to acquire political power, if necessary with the support of 
the armed forces, was the goal of elements which constituted the 
right-wing Opposition. The recent intrusion of Pakistani troops in 
the Rajauri sector, which resulted in an exchange of fire, might not 
have been entirely unrelated to this goal. 

In this context, it was necessary for India also to examine 
whether it was playing into the hands of these elements by rigidly 
sticking to its attitude on the whole question of recognition of 
Bangladesh and release of POWs, and by continuing the delay in 
delineation of the line of control, and whether its interests were 
really being served by the situation prevailing. 

A Tainted Perception 

In an interview with Van Rosmalen, Chief Editor of Elseviers 
Magazine (Amsterdam), some time, in October 1972, President 
Bhutto gave a candid expression to his views on a large number of 
domestic and foreign policy issues. In view of the complexity and 
importance of problems facing the subcontinent, it may be worth- 
while to examine Bhutto’s view with regard to India and Bangla- 
desh at that time, as expressed to a distinguished foreign journalist. 

While talking to Rosmalen Bhutto undoubtedly expressed the 
sentiment that Pakistan and India had to live in the same world, 
and since there was no choice in this respect, why should they not 
live as good neighbours? These sentiments were publicly welcomed 
by the Indian Prime Minister. But a close study of Bhutto’s world- 
view, as expounded in this interview, revealed that India still figured 
in his imagination as the villain in the entire drama. While point- 
ing out that there was no contradiction between Pakistan having 
good relations with China and the Soviet Union having good rela- 
tions with India, he said that it was for India to improve its rela- 
tions with China too. 

In this context, he claimed that Pakistan’s relations with China 
were very good, with the Soviet Union good, with Afghanistan nor- 
mal and friendly, with Nepal very good, with Bhutan, Sikkim and 
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Burma also very good. Ceylon and Indonesia were Pakistan s 
friendly neighbours. And relations with Iran, Turkey and Iraq were 
of course good. It was India which had unfortunately strained rela- 
tions not only with Pakistan, but with China, Ceylon, Burma, etc. 
“That again shows”, said Bhutto, “how diilicult it is to have nego- 
tiations with India”, and added, “We are not the only country which 
has found it difilcult,” 

This line of argument was in keeping with Pakistan’s traditional 
attitude towards India, e.xtricating itself from which had apparently 
to be a slow and difilcult process. This was further borne out by 
Bhutto’s insinuation that India had a hand in the huiguagc and 
labour troubles of Pakistan, which had played havoc with the coun- 
try’s political and economic life during thep.ist few months. When 
questioned on the language and labour troubles, Bhutto said: “I do 
not want to go into details. But there have been foreign fingers.” 
Repeating what he had earlier told Karanjia, an Indian journalist, 
he said: “Yes, this had been done during the last 25 years, but may 
be after Simla you have stopped: I do not know, but I do not think 
so, because old habits die hard.” He concluded with the assertion: 
“In both these problems, the language issue and labour unrest, there 
were foreign fingers.” 

Bhutto also dealt at length with the drain on the economy of 
Bangladesh, because of the machinations of the entrepreneurs of 
West Bengal, These .and other remarks of Bhutto with regard to 
India, gave one the impression that for quite some time yet, India 
would continue to play the role of an e.xtcrnal focus for diverting 
people’s attention from the internal problems of Pakistan. As the 
magnitude and severity of these problems diminished, India would 
tend to occupy its proper place in tlxc Pakistani perspective. 

There was, however, a refreshing change in Bhutto’s attitude on 
the question of the recognition of Bangladesh. In his interview with 
Rosmalen, Bhutto avoided giving a negative answer to the question 
about whether Bangladesh could be regarded as a sovereign State. 
Even on the question about whether Bangladesh was economically 
viable, he said: “To my mind, there is no state which cannot be 
made viable. However, in a subsequent public speech at Layalpur, 
Bhutto clearly asked his people to recognize the reality of Bangla- 
desh, for that was the only way to “bring the people of Muslim 
Bengal in their fold again”. Expounding his views on this issue fur- 
ther, Bhutto said that “if the people of East Pakistan had not want- 
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ed separation India could never have dared to launch aggression 
against Pakistan. They were fed up with the rulers of Pakistan 
during the last 25 years.” 

Thus, in the face of stiff opposition from ring-wing parties, 
Bhutto had launched a nation-wide campaign to convince the 
people of the necessity of recognizing Bangladesh. In this campaign, 
which he planned to intensify after Ramzan, he was being suppor- 
ted by Ghaus Baksh Bizenjo and other leaders of NAP and JUI. 
The bait being offered by him was the possibility of “Muslim 
Bengal” desiring to rejoin Pakistan, if it was recognized now. Why, 
one might ask, had emerged this sudden adoption of a positive atti- 
tude by Bhutto, on the question of the Bangladesh recognition? 

One obvious explanation was Bhutto’s realization that Pakistani 
prisoners of war could not be repatriated through any other means. 
During the last few months Bhutto had tried to activate world opi- 
nion on the question ofPOWs. While he raised the question in 
various forms at the United Nations and its numerous bodies, he 
also sent high-level delegations to all parts of the world to bnng 
down pressure on India and Bangladesh, to the effect that t e ques 
tion ofPOWs be isolated from the question of the recognition of 
Bangladesh. Many special envoys, including Adam Malik of Indo- 
nesia, some foreign ministers representing the Isl^ic Conference, 
and some Pakistani journalists, had personally tried to p ea wi 
Sheikh Mujibur Rehman to relent on his precondition for negotia- 
tions with Pakistan on various issues, including the question o 
POWs. Having realized the futility of all these means, Bhutto had 
now set himself on the task of taking a national decision on the 


subject. . ... 

Normalization of relations with Bangladesh was o cnicia 
tance for Pakistan. Apart form the solution of immediate problems 
like POWs, settlement of foreign debts, resumption of trade, etc 
there was the long-term and fundamental consideration o no 
allowing Bangladesh to shelter too much under the Indian told. 
Besides, Bhutto also wanted to ensure, with an eye on t e or 
coming general elections in Bangladesh, that pro-Pakistan e emen s 
were gradually strengthened there. This could happen on y i 
flow of trafiic between Pakistan and Bangladesh was normalize 


soon. . ... e 

Whatever the motives, any step towards an early 
Bangladesh by Pakistan was welcome to India, for it woul P 
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tlic pracciSoftr.msfonnirig InOi-Hoo Irom ;i"i'oc” to .i 
the Pakistani perception. 


Mtulim Dciiytil 

In Dcceinbcr 1972 the most crucial, as also the mo si Uiilicult, isscc 
facing the Government of Pakistan ssjs that of its rcIaiioiaJiip '‘iih 
B.uigladcsh. which was often refcrfctJ to by Bhutto as “Muslim 
Bengal". A series of forceful spccchci on the subject by Bhutto in 
the NWFP and other p.irts of the country, counter speeches by 
leaders of right-wing parties, and a vigorous dcb.tle in ilsc tiaiional 
Press, were a measure of the importance this question occupied in 
the country’s ethos. 


There was ample evidence to suggest th.it Bliutto, in his own 
mind, was convinced of the finality of ".Muslim Ucng.il’s'* separa- 
tion since the day he assumed power. Whether he worked for this 
goal, as was held by many even in Pakistan, was for historians to 
decide. But he was certainly not one ofiho.se who. alter December 
1971, ever thought that Bangladesh could be a p.irt of Pakistan 
again. He always knew that the reality of Bangladcsii had ls> be 
recognized one day, for the solution of a number of problems w.is 
contingent upon it. He was waiting for a proper occasion, and llic 
Simla Sunmiit provided one. But his desire to carry the nation W'itli 
him even in a formal sense, made him postpone the decision until 
the National Assembly approved it. 

However, the unambiguous impression conveyed by him at Simla 
was that he would recognize Bangladesh at the latest by August, for 
il was an integral, though uiustatcd, part of the .scheme of things 
visualized m the Simla Agrccmciu. His failure to keep this commit- 
meat, because of the intervention of a number of internal and c.vtcr- 

t found him up in arms against the oppo- 

nents of recognition. 

nf drat those who opposed the recognition 

of Pakistan. Earlier, at a PPP 
siqii-Qi i icT ’■ecognised tiny Muslim 

the h Timbuktu, then why should it not accept 

the bjggcst Muslim state of the sub-continent?” He clinched the 
ssue by stating: “Will P.akistan wage a war and conquer India, and 
then Bangladesh, to reunite the country?" 

These and various other arguments constituted the armoury witli 
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which Bhutto was attacking the opponents of Bangladesh. A num- 
ber of important factors explained his anxiety that resistance to 
recognition be demolished soon. The foremost continued to be the 
need to get the 93,000 POWs repatriated. During the past four 
months, Pakistan had made vigorous diplomatic efforts to get the 
question of POWs isolated from the recognition of Bangladesh, 
and to pressurize India to release the POWs. Having failed in these 
efforts, Pakistan was now beginning to perceive the realities as they 
were. 

The trials of Pakistani prisoners and internees begun by the 
Bangladesh Government had also sent shivers down the spines of 
the Pakistani rulers. They still hoped that recognition, followed by 
a dialogue with the Bangladesh authorities, might dissuade^ them 
from going ahead with these trials the whole hog. Speaking in 
favour of recognition at Abbottabad, Bhutto referred to the trial of 
Malik, former Governor of East Pakistan, and said that if there had 
been any contact between Islamabad and Dacca, the trial cou 
have been stopped. Addressing party workers in Rawalpindi, he 
again said that the conditions might worsen if there was further 
delay in parleys with the Dacca administration. 

Another important aspect of the question was India’s influence 
in Bangladesh, Pakistan did not want the subcontinental balance to 
be disturbed more adversely by allowing the unhindered growth o 
an India-Bangladesh relationship. Now that Bangladesh was no 
longer subject to Pakistan’s political and economic will. Pa istan 
hoped to play upon religious aflnnities more effectively and 
cate Bangladesh from “India’s clutches”. The achievement ° ^ 
task would become diflicult if the recognition of Bangladesh was 

delayed further. _ • u i 

Inherent in this desire to checkmate Indian influence in ang a 
desh was the wish that Pakistan and Bangladesh should have some 
kind of special relationship, so that the psychological pangs o sepa 
ration were partially mitigated. Bhutto had dwelt on the nee or 
special links quite often. But the first time he spelt them out was in 
an interview with the Guardian of London iri early Decern er, 
during which he ruled out any idea of a federation or a ^ 
tion with Bangladesh from the scope of a special relations ip, u 
said; “A beginning in this direction could be made trough trade 
concessions or doing away with the visa restrictions. 

If this was the urgency of the task, why did Pakistan oppose the 
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entry of Bangladesh into the United Nations? Bhutto disclosed at 
Peshawar that Pakistan had strongly protested to Yugoslavia for 
moving the resolution on this subject. Bhutto seemed to be afraid 
of a public debate which would inevitably censure Pakistan's record 
of behaviour. Explaining the protest, he said: “If the resolution was 
moved, there would be a debate and Bangladesh would level charges 
of carnage, murder, loot and arson against us. And we will deny 
them. There would be hot words, and hatred would increase.” 
Besides, it would be greatly embarrassing to Pakistan if Bangladesh 
was admitted to the United Nations before Pakistan had recognized 
it. 

The People’s Party, at its national convention on 1 December, 
fully endorsed the Simla Agreement and its implications. With the 
NAP and JUI already in favour of an immediate recognition of 
Bangladesh, a favourable decision on this subject at the next session 
of the National Assembly was not considered as beyond the realm 
of possibility. 


The Great Debate 

By the end of December, Pakistan was in the midst of a great 
debate — whether to recognize Bangladesh or not. Joining issues in 
this debate were all political parties and leaders, students, lawyers, 
the official media and the Press. The debate, unfortunately, had 
acquired ramifications not entirely relevant to its subject matter. 
The violence and counter-violence in which student demonstrators 
and the authorities indulged, gave the impression of a national 
confrontation in the offing. The real issues tended to get clouded in 
Jhc'process of mutual recrimination and mud-slinging, 
r The difference between now and the previous August, when the 
decision on this question was originally planned to be taken, was 
that a powerful section of national opinion was irrevocably 
committed to recognition. Even if the Pakistan People’s Party had 
not formally adopted a resolution on the subject, Bhutto himself, 
as President of Pakistan, as well as governors and chief ministers 
of Punjab and Sind, the provinces ruled by the PPP, had clearly 
and firmly taken public positions in favour of recognition. Besides, 
Bhutto no longer attached the condition that recognition had to be 
preceded by a meeting with Sheikh Mujibur Rehman, although he 
mentioned this requirement occasionally for the sake of form. The 
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general line of Bhutto’s argument now was, as he told a CBS 
television team: 

It is in the interest of our people as a whole to give recognition 
to Bangladesh at an appropriate time. [But,] taking the objective 
realities into account, sooner or later, we will have to reckon 
with the reality of Bangladesh, ugly or pleasant. [And] the 
sooner it is done, the easier it will be for us to restore our links 
and contacts with that part of the subcontinent. 

Bhutto explained his reference to “appropriate time” by saying: 
“It is undoubtedly an issue affecting the sentiments of our 
people.” 

Apart from Bhutto and his colleagues holding the reins of 
the Punjab and Sind governments, it was the governments of 
Baluchistan and the NWFP, constituted by the National Awami 
Party and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Isla^ which had consistently 
supported the recognition of Bangladesh. The NAP-JUI support 
began within a few months of the coming into existence of Bangla- 
desh, and had remained so ever after. Of late, they had thrown 
their student fronts — the Baluch Students’ Organization and the 
Pakhtoon Students’ Federation — into the fray, to match the student 
front activities of opposite parties. The NAP, however, had always 
insisted that a full and free national debate be allowed on the 
subject, with equal opportunities to all parties to influence national 
opinion through the ofiBcial radio, television and the Press. Lately, 
Khan Abdul Wall Khan had also suggested that there be free voting 
in the National Assembly on this subject, uninhibited by party 
^whips. 

Thus, the Government at the Centre and those in all the 
provinces, wanted Bangladesh to be recognized soon. In addition to 
various realistic considerations which motivated them, they were 
also under the increasing pressure of POW families. President 
Bhutto was constrained to issue a special message to the POWs on 
the occasion of the first anniversary of their surrender, promising 
them: “We are doing our best to get you back at the earliest.” 
The country commemorated 17 December as POWs Day to “rein- 
force our faith in the cause of the POWs”. An organization of the 
families of POWs had been pleading for early recognition of 
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families “appealed to the world conscience to come to the rescue 
of Pakistani POWs and their families”. 

Arrayed against these viewpoints and interests were some 
elenaents of the PPP, and nearly all right-wing parties and indivi- 
duals. That all sections of the PPP had not yet accepted the 
Bhutto line was obvious from the fact that the PPP had not found 
it possible to adopt a resolution on the subject so far. What was 
still more surprising was that a man like Mahmud Ali Kasuri, 
Vice-Chairman of the party and a former Central Minister, 
should be suggesting that a national referendum be held on the 
question of the recognition of Bangladesh, and the Government 
undertake to abide by the result. 

More serious, however, was the opposition of right-wing parties, 
namely the Jamaat-i-Islaini, the Council and Convention Muslim 
Leagues, the Jaraiat-ul-Ulema-e-Pakistan andtheTehriq-e-Isteqlal. 
Realizing that their arguments against recognition, based on the 
two-nation theory and the related hotch-potch, did not work, they 
resorted to street methods and exhorted their student wings to 
organize demonstrations and protest rallies. The occasional 
violence exercised at these rallies in Lahore, Rawalpindi and other 
towns in Punjab was met with much greater violence by the police, 
followed by large-scale arrests of students. Very soon the entire 
situation snowballed into a veritable confrontation between the 
Government on the one hand and the students, lawyers and other 
sectors of society on the other, many of which organized demons- 
trations only to protest against police violence on students. 

The right-wing Opposition cleverly utilized the occasion of these 
protests and tagged certain other issues to the anti-Government 
slogans being bandied about. Rising prices, shortage of consumer 
goods, violence and kidnapping in Tribal Areas, agreement with 
India on a line of control — all these were used with good effect to 
beat the Government with. The purpose was merely to discredit 
and weaken the ruling party. The PPP spokesman, Punjab 
Governor Ghulam Mustafa Khar, and others blamed the capitalists 
and “anti-people” elements for the disturbances. The Governor 
refused to acknowledge that much of these were a reaction to the 
strong-arm methods of his police, and provocative acts of his party 
activists. A more tolerant approach on the part of the administra- 
tion towards the expression of dissent by Opposition parties could 
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have done greater service to the PPP’s political stock, as also to 
the cause of democracy. 

It was perhaps the impact of Opposition pressure which 
made Bhutto relent and say that in advocating the recognition of 
Bangladesh, he was, after all, stating his personal views only, and 
that recognition could wait until next March, when Bangladesh 
went to the polls. But the debate was on, and whether Bhutto 
really had to wait was to be decided in the National Assembly, 
where the debate would be transferred when it met on 30 
December. 


Bhutto's Mind 

A political leader is at his natural best while talking to the corres- 
pondent of an influential foreign paper. Uninhibited by constraints 
of internal politics, or short-term considerations of regional diplo- 
macy, he is able to give frank expression to his views on a wide 
range of questions. The audience he presumes to be addressing on 
such an occasion is the entire world. The perspective in which he 
formulates his ideas is a long-term one. The views expressed in 
such interviews are therefore closer to the long-term needs of his 
country, than the various day-to-day statements made at home. 
This is what lent importance to the interview given by Bhutto to 
Le Monde, published by Pakistani papers on 28 December. 

Bhutto was questioned on a number of issues of crucial impor- 
tance to the country. The subject which seemed to exercise his 
mind most was the release of Pakistani POWs in India. In a 
moving reference to them he said: “The world has got no tears for 
them. The world had plenty of tears for the so-called atrocities in 
Bangladesh.” Pointing out that India had no case to detain them 
after troop withdrawals were complete,^ he said: “What justification 
is there now to keep these POWs as hostages in Indian cages, the 
Indian human zoos, as if they arc animals?” Referring to the 
Geneva Conventions, he said: “Is there anything in Coventions 
which say that they apply to the whole world except Pakistan?” 
And finally, he asserted: “Let me tell you that as long as prisoners 


‘Troop withdrawal was completed by 20 December 1972, subsequent 
to the completion of the process of delineation of the line of control 
in Jammu and Kashmir, which could not be done before 11 December 
1972. 
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of war remain in India, we cannot even talk about Kashmir because 
that would be holding discussions under duress.” 

As against these remarks on the subject of the POWs, Bhutto 
told a largely-attended public meeting in Karachi a few days 
earlier, to bear in mind that the release of Pakistani POWs was 
linked with the recognition of Bangladesh. He was educating his 
people on the merits of recognizing Bangladesh. Bhutto was 
obviously facing a serious dilemma. There was tremendous national 
pressure for the return of POWs when he decided to postpone 
the recognition of Bangladesh in the earlier month of August. 
Bhutto placed his diplomacy in top gear on the question of POWs 
to pressurize India into releasing them. When that bore no fruit, 
he again thought of recognizing Bangladesh and started preparing 
internal public opinion. Faced with stiff resistance at home, he was 
simultaneously trying to build foreign pressure on India through 
remarks of the sort made to Le Monde. 

On the basic question of recognizing Bangladesh again, one 
found simultaneously different approaches being adopted by 
Bhutto. He told Le Monde, for instance, that before Bangladesh 
was recognized, Pakistan must be assured that its POWs would 
come back, that no trials would take place, and that all ques- 
tions of foreign debts and the division of assets and liabilities 
between Pakistan and Bangladesh would be settled satisfactorily. 
At home, however, he told his Karachi audience on 3 January 
that they must agree to recognize Bangladesh soon if they wanted 
to save Rs 90 crores annually, being paid at present by Pakistan as 
Bangladesh’s share of external debt repayment. Besides, if they 
were friendly with other Muslim nations of the world, why not 
with this nation of 75 million Muslims? In the existing circumstan- 
ces, these two approaches need not be regarded as contradictory. 
In Bhutto’s own mind, they were complementary. The objective 
seemed to be to grant recognition as soon as feasible — but until 
then, to try and secure the best terms for it. 

More interesting, however, were his observations with regard to 
India. Reacting sharply to alleged statements by India’s Prime 
Minister and Foreign Minister, that America should recognize the 
reality that India was a dominant power in the region, Bhutto 
said; “We do not accept that for a variety of reasons. We can’t 
accept their hegemony, or dominance. How can India call herself 
adominant power? She would be facing famine, if the United States 
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did not pour out food to her.” Bhutto said this after recalling a series 
of what he called “aggressive acts” by India in Junagadh, Kashmir, 
Goa, Pondicherry, China, Sri Lanka, Burma, and the Himalayan 
kingdoms. He concluded by saying: “They should not talk in terms 
of superiority to us. We should meet and live as equals.” 

These remarks should be read along with what he told Pakistan’s 
senior army officers, whom he had just met in Karachi. Bhutto said 
that he was convinced that the reduced Pakistan would be the 
most important State in the subcontinent.- Whether India had now 
claimed dominance in the region or not, what was to be remember- 
ed was that search for parity with India had been a dominant 
determinant of Pakistan’s foreign policy since 1947. What Bhutto 
made clear was that even after Pakistan’s defeat in 1971, this 
determinant would not necessarily lose its validity. This should 
have been a helpful thought to India’s policy-makers. 

Another aspect about which Bhutto revealed his mind rather 
eloquently, was his disgust with foreign powers for having ignored 
Pakistan. He was at great pains to establish that Pakistan was an 
important country, for the same reasons for which other countries 
and regions adjoining the Indian Ocean and the Persian Gulf were 
considere’d important. He asserted: “Who can deny the importance 
of Pakistan?” and said that Bangladesh had been made an “interna- 
tional basket”. If Pakistan had been given one-third or even one- 
tenth of the aid given to Bangladesh, it could have achieved a lot. 
Bhutto bemoaned that there was no response from the Consortium 
countries with regard to aid even after “we devalued heavily”. 

He concluded his interview with a blistering attack on Opposi- 
tion politicians, whom he described as “derelict, senile, completely 
decrepit, and now trying to administer the last kick, but doing it 
badly”. It was a measure of his self-confidence vis-a-vis internal 
political unrest that he described Opposition antics as motivated by 
a desire “simply to embarrass the Government, to weaken it and 
make it unpopular”, and said, “We have dealt with them most- 
effectively.” 


The POW Question 

Bhutto’s remarks in his interview to the news magazine Time in 
February 1973, that Bangladesh’s recognition would be conditional 
on the repatriation of prisoners of war, gave a somewhat new 
dimension to the whole POW question. So much had happened 
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within Pakistan, and about Pakistan vis-a-vis the rest of the world, 
that the POW question was no longer a simple matter admitting 
a neat solution in terms of the Simla spirit, as understood by India. 
Within Pakistan, it had got mixed with the cobweb of internal 
politics, wherein the forces opposed to normalization of the situa- 
tion in the subcontinent were now on the ascendtmey. Outside 
Pakistan, it continued to provide ammunition to those who were 
not particularly anxious to be regarded as India’s friends, and who 
would like to avail of every opportunity to embarrass India. 

It was months ago that Bhutto had sensed the mood of his 
people, particularly in the Punjab, which was the mainstay of his 
power, with respect to the recognition of Bangladesh, and stopped 
making any serious effort in that direction. After the language 
riots in Sind in August 1972, Bhutto set out on a tour of Sind and 
parts of Punjab, and later covered NWFP too, in a bid to educate 
people on the merits of recognizing Bangladesh. He obviously 
hoped that recognition, once allowed by the people, would pave 
the way for the repatriation of POWs. But large-scale student 
demonstrations in the Punjab, engineered particularly by right- 
wing parties against the proposed recognition, stayed his hands. It 
brought home to him the truth that there were powerful interests 
in his country which were still not prepared for a patch-up with 
Bangladesh, and he could ignore their wishes only at a serious 
risk to his own power. 

By a fortuitous coincidence, he found that China, for its own 
reasons; was willing to veto the entry of Bangladesh into the 
United Nations. Bhutto regarded discretion as the better part of 
valour and brought the entire campaign in favour of recognition 
to a very low key. On the contrary, he stepped up propaganda for 
the repatriation of POWs both within his country and abroad. 
ThiS'propaganda so gripped the imagination of the people that in 
the closing weeks of 1972, political leaders of all parties were 
demanding almost unanimously the release of POWs. The question 
of recognition was thus pushed to the background and not a voice 
was raised about it for many weeks. This admirably suited the 
interests of powers behind the throne, who had asserted their 
supremacy in yet another way, by successfully manoeuvring the 
fall of elected governments in NWFP and Baluchistan. 

Having thus evolved a sort of national consensus on the ques- 
tion of POWs, Bhutto publicly took the position, about January 
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1973, that the question of recognizing Bangladesh did not arise 
until after the general elections scheduled to be held in Bangladesh 
in March 1973. Now that the elections were only a week away, 
Bhutto declared that recognition was contingent on the repatria- 
tion of POWs and the settlement of principles for a division of 
assets and liabilities between Pakistan and Bangladesh. In other 
words, Bhutto brought himself to a position where he was least 
interested in rapprochement on the subcontinent, for which the 
recognition of Bangladesh, according to India, was the first step. 
Rather, he was interested in playing up the question of POWs and 
in maligning India on this pretext, irrespective of when their 
repatriation actually took place. 

There was a lot of evidence to suggest that Bhutto had put his 
diplomacy in top gear to achieve the above-mentioned objectives. 
Pakistan’s diplomatic missions abroad had, of course, been constant- 
ly engaged in putting across Pakistan’s view on the subject. But 
of late, Bhutto’s special envoys had visited some important countries 
in this connection. In the first week of February, Pakistan’s 
Minister for Law and Parliamentary Affairs Abdul Hafeez Pirzada, 
went to Moscow and London and had high-level meetings to 
canvas support for the release of POWs. He was followed by 
Minister Khursheed Hasan Meer, who visited Bangkok and 
Kathmandu for the same purpose. After that. Begum Bhutto 
availed the opportunity of her visit to Peking on the PIA inaugural 
flight across the Karakoram, to talk to Chou En-lai on this subject. 
Chou En-lai publicly reiterated the view that the relevant resolu- 
tion of the Security Council had not been fully implemented and 
more than 90,000 Pakistani POWs had not been repatriated. 

Pakistan had also been trying to involve the United Nations in 
this question. It had already been stated by Pakistani spokesmen, 
including Raja Tridib Roy, who had led the last Pakistani delega- 
tion to the General Assembly, that Pakistan would raise the ques- 
lion of POWs at the United Nations. Lately, the visit of Dr Kurt 
Waldheim to Pakistan had been fully exploited for this purpose. 
The National Council for Repatriation-'for Pak POWs presented 
him with a petition containing over a million signatures, calling 
for an early return of POWs. Leaders of all shades of political 
opinion — like Khan Abdul Wali Khan and Shah Ahmed Noorani, 
apart from Bhutto himself — met him and urged him to spare no 
efforts for securing their repatriation. Dr Kurt Waldheim was 
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reported to have said that the question of the release of POWs 
was one reason for his visit to the subcontinent. When asked 
whether he agreed that the POWs had been detained too long, he 
said that the facts spoke for themselves. 

These were internal and external dimensions of the POWs 
question as far as Pakistan was concerned. Therefore, it should 
not have surprised anyone in India if Bhutto had now taken the 
stand that the repatriation of POWs must precede the recognition 
of Bangladesh by Pakistan. One had to note his scheme of priori- 
ties at the moment, in which normalization of the situation in the 
subcontinent certainly did not occupy the first position. In this, 
whether he was living up to the Simla spirit or not was immaterial, 
if not irrelevant. What was important was India’s response. Should 
India, by continuing the stalemate, have allowed itself to play into 
his hands and perpetuate tension in the region? Alternatively, 
could India call his bluff by taking the drastic step of suddenly 
releasing the bulk^of prisoners, with the consent of Bangladesh, of 
course, and thus defreeze the situation? Whichever way India 
moved, what was important was that India should have been guid- 
ing the course of events according to its own objectives, rather than 
being trapped in a situation which served those of Pakistan. 

Ending the Stalemate 

President Bhutto’s remarks, in the course of his radio and TV 
address in the last week of March, that the stalemate between India 
and Pakistan “also should be broken”, and that there should be 
“some equitable and genuine development”, had been welcomed in 
India. They were in line with the hope expressed earlier by India’s 
Minister for External Affairs that the time was now ripe for a fresh 
initiative on the problems of the subcontinent. India had followed 
it up by sending P.N. Haksar to Dacca to explore the possibilities 
of a fresh initiative. But there were uncertainties with regard to 
Pakistan’s attitude. Pakistan’s behaviour with regard to matters of the 
subcontinent was not easy to explain. It was full of contradictions 
between what was promised and what was practised. The emergence 
of Bangladesh had further complicated decision-makingin Pakistan. 
Formerly, India alone provided a touchstone for the efficacy of a 
particular foreign policy decision. It had to be a decision which would 
somehow injure Indian interests. But now there was Bangladesh too. 
And there were a host of problems between the two. The biggest of 
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them, for Pakistan, was to reconcile to the separate existence of a 
big chunk of its former self. Pakistan was finding it as painful to 
recognize and proclaim that Bangladesh was a separate nation as 
India was when Pakistan had been separated from the united subcon- 
tinent, even if the modes of separation in the two cases had been 
different. 

For Pakistan, the decision was all the more diflftcult. For 25 
years, it had rejoiced at the feat of having gained independence 
from the “shackles of Hindu and British imperialism”, and seized 
every opportunity to hit back at “Hindu India”. Now it was being 
asked to condone a phenomenon in which 75 million Muslims 
claimed to have liberated themselves from the shackles of 
“Pakistani imperialism”, and were hitting back at it every moment. 
This explained Bhutto’s remark in an interview to the London 
Weekly, in which, on the question of recognition, he had said: “We 
cannot take such a detached view. Bangladesh, as you call it now, 
was a part of Pakistan, an integral part of Pakistan.” The 
psychological preparedness did not yet exist. This largely explained 
the delay in the recognition of Bangladesh, notwithstanding a 
number of other factors, like internal and external pressures, and 
the various preconditions whose fulfilment Bhutto had been 
demanding from time to time. 

Some of Bhutto’s fulminations against Bangladesh could be ex- 
plained only in terms of the anger of an humbled patriarch, for 
otherwise they were completely illogical, and even contradictory For 
instance, he had often told Bangladesh that a point of no return 
would be reached if the POWs were tried for “the so-called war 
crimes”. His argument was that Pakistan would try them imder its 
own laws. But having said that, he absolved them of any crime on 
the plea that they were only trying to keep the country intact. 
“They were only discharging their duty. Any country would do 
it.” 

Bhutto had repeatedly said that he did not accept recognition to 
be a precondition for talks between Pakistan and Bangladesh. And 
yet, in the course of his radio-TV speech, he had bemoaned the 
Opposition’s inability to educate the people on the benefits of 
recognizing Bangladesh, and condemned their nwnanzoor mentality. 
Making due allowance for his habitual inconsistency, was there 
reason to believe that there were fresh pressures or considerations 
which were swaying him in favour of recognizing Bangladesh? 
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There was, of course, continuing pressure to have the POWs 
back. But Bhutto had learnt to live with it, and had devised other 
means of getting over it. He had more or less succeeded in delink- 
ing the question of POWs from that of the recognition of Bangla- 
desh as far as public imagination was concerned, and had put India 
on the defensive. But there was the additional pressure of aid-giving 
countries which Pakistan could ill ailbrd to ingnore. At a meeting 
of Aid Pakistan Consortium in Paris, Pakistan had made tliree 
requests; that its debt liability of 3.4 billion dollars be rescheduled 
for a period of 30 years, that Pakistan be absolved of 33 per cent 
of this liability which related to Bangladesh and also that Pakistan 
be given fresh aid amounting to 600 million dollars. According to 
available reports, the Consortium countries had advised Pakistim 
to first settle matters bilaterally with Dacca, before its requests for 
rescheduling the debt liability and for being absolved of 33 per cent 
of the liability could be considered. Pakistan’s demand for fresh aid 
was of course sympathetically considered in view of its impressive 
export performance, but commitments by donor countries were 
postponed until another meeting of the Consortium was held in late 
April or May. 

Pakistan had thus been made to realize that if it wanted to save 
itself the burden of paying 1.1 billion dollars on behalf of Bangla- 
desh, and if it wanted to secure rescheduling of its own share of re- 
payments, it must talk to Bangladesh — and must do it soon. This, 
besides the usual reasons, was likely to be a significant factor in 
Pakistani decision-making on this subject. If the Pakistani leader- 
ship wanted to strengthen itself in favour of such a decision, its task 
had certainly been facilitated by the mammoth success of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman in the March elections. What Bhutto really needed 
to carry out such a decision was a pretext, or a sort of face-saving 
mechanism, which could be provided by India and Bangladesh. 
If the two countries met him half way, he could perhaps take the 
requisite step ofrecognizing Bangladesh. They could offer to release 
the bulk of POWs provided, of course, that he undertook to fulfil 
his part of the bargain, which included not only the recognition of 
Bangladesh but also the repatriation of Bengalis in Pakistan. 

Sheikh Mujib could affort to be liberal after the fresh mandate 
acquired by him in the elections. Both Bangladesh and India had 
vital stakes, much more than Pakistan could ever have, in early 
normalization of the situation in the subcontinent. It was in this 
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spirit that India had again taken the initiative to defreeze the situa- 
tion. 

Pakistan, meanwhile, in line with its familiar strategy of scoring 
propaganda gains against India instead of taking steps to resolve the 
deadlock, had launched a bitter anti-India campaign with regard to 
developments in Sikkim. After an initial phase of factual reporting, 
Pakistan’s official media had been distorting the situation in Sikkim 
and misrepresenting India’s intentions. Radio Pakistan had accused 
India of having instigated trouble in Sikkim, and alleged that 
India had expansionist designs towards the Himalayan States. It 
compared the situation in Sikkim with that in erstwhile East 
Pakistan where, according to it, Indian troops went in December 
1971 with aggressive intentions. Radio Pakistan had gone to the 
extent of saying that India had “captured” Sikkim. 

Pakistan never tolerated the growth of friendly relations between 
India and its neighbours. Distortion and misrepresentation of India’s 
multifarious dealings with Nepal, Sikkim, Bhutan and Sri Lanka 
had been a primary obsession with Pakistan. But that, one hoped, 
would come to an end at least after the Simla Agreement, as one 
evidence of the change of heart in Pakistan. This, alas, did not 
happen. 

Having despaired of the possibility of a change of heart, and 
anxious to defreeze the situation, India and Bangladesh had taken 
an initiative. The two countries, as a result of talks between their 
respective Foreign Ministers, had singed a joint declaration Which 
was released on 17 April 1973. The declaration provided that, with- 
out prejudice to their respective positions, the Governments of India 
and Bangladesh were ready to seek a solution of all humanitarian 
problems through simultaneous repatriation of Pakistani POWs and 
civilian internees, except those required by the Government of 
Bangladesh for trial on criminal charges, of Bengalis detained in 
Pakistan, and of Pakistanis in Bangladesh. 

The Indo-Bangladesh Joint Declaration was thus a bold step 
towards detente. Recognition of its sovereign status as prerequisite 
to the release of Pakistani prisoners was waived by Bangladesh. 
Bhutto could still stall further progress towards normalization, on 
the plea that the 250,000 individuals whom Sheikh Mujib was push- 
ing out of his country could not be accepted in Pakistan. But then, 
Bhutto would only have given further proof of his insincerity about 
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wishing the return of the POWs, for India and Bangladesh could 
hardly offer better terms in tliis regard. 

Untenable Arguments 

Pakistan responded to the joint Indo-Bangladesh proposal regard- 
ing the release of Piikistani prisoners in the form of a statement on 
20 April, which became the subject of comment in the Indian Press 
for some time. Most Indian commentators seemed to agree that the 
response was far from satisfactory, even if it left the door open for 
further negotiations. Officially, India described the response as 
“regrettable and disappointing”. Rather than appreciating the Indo- 
Bangladesh initiative made in the spirit of conciliation and a direly- 
needed normalization, Pakistan had fallen back to the habitual 
temptation of indulging in polemics, which could not stand the test 
of cold analysis. The total Pakistan position was full of contradic- 
tions. 

Pakistani arguments with regard to the proposed trials of 195 
prisoners of war by “Dacca authorities” were the ones most unten- 
able. According to Pakistan, the alleged crimes were committed 
“in a part of Pakistan”, and the persons charged “are the citizens 
of Pakistan”. Therefore, only a competent Pakistani tribunal could 
hold these trials, and the “Dacca authorities” had no jurisdiction 
in the matter. 

To begin with, it may be noted that inhuman acts committed by 
a State against its own people, even in times of peace, cannot be 
condoned, and are cognizable as “crimes against humanity” in 
terms of the Nuremberg Charter, whose principles were later affirm- 
ed as principles of international law by the UN General Assembly. 
The heinous acts committed against the civilian population in “East 
Pakistan” were further declared as crimes under international law 
by the Genocide Convention of 1948, which has been ratified or 
acceded to by more than 75 countries, including India and Pakistan, 
Therefore, even if the alleged crimes for which Pakistani prisoners 
were to be tried were committed “in a part of Pakistan”, they were 
cognizable crimes under international law. 

As regards the Pakistani plea that the alleged criminals be tried 
in Pakistan by a competent Pakistani tribunal, there was the accept- 
ed principle of international law that such criminals could best be 
tried at the place where the crimes were committed. As early as 
1943, in the Moscow Declaration on Nazi atrocities, the Allied 
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powers had slated that members of the German armed forces guilty 
of heinous crimes would be: 

sent back to the countries in which their abominable deeds were 
done in order that they may be judged and punished according to 
the laws of these liberated countries and of the free governments 
which will be created therein. 

This obligation was subsequently confirmed in the Genocide 
Convention also. Thus, it was legally necessary that the trials take 
place in Bangladesh, and be conducted by the authorities there. 
Besides, India was obligated to hand over the alleged criminals to 
Dacca. 

Somewhat implicit in the Pakistani statement, but more explicitly 
expounded by Pakistan’s media, was the plea that justice could not 
be expected from a national tribunal which Bangladesh would 
constitute. It had to be an international tribunal. Here again, prece- 
dents did not sustain the plea. The International Military Tribunal 
at Nuremberg had exercised jurisdiction over those accused whose 
crimes had no specific “geographic location”. Persons accused of 
all other crimes were tried by national tribunals of various Allied 
States. The United States, Great Britain, Belgium, France, Holland, 
Norway, Czechoslovakia, Poland, Yugoslavia and some others had 
established such tribunals. In the interest of justice, however, the 
Bangladesh Government had already announced that it would allow 
the presence of international observers at the proposed trials. 

Bhutto had argued occasionally that the so-called criminals had 
only been carrying out the orders of their superiors to maintain the 
integrity of the State, and had committed no crimes as such. In this 
respect, the Nuremberg Tribunal pointed out: 

Individuals have international duties which transcend the 
national obligations of obedience imposed by the individual state. 
He who violates the laws of war cannot obtain immunity while 
acting in pursuance of the authority of the State, if the State in 
authorising action moves outside its competence under inter- 
national law. 

There was little doubt, therefore, about the personal responsi- 
bility of Pakistani soldiers for their crimes, even if they acted under 
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orders from their superior-., ulto would cicupc the clutches ol law 
because they happened to be in Islamabad at the time of the 
surrender. 

This much for Pakistan’s stand on the proposed trials. The 
Pakistani statement then went on to threaten that some of the 
Bengalis in Pakistan would be tried on charges of subversion, 
espionage and high treason. This w.is obviously a belated attempt 
to pressuri.jc Bangladesh to abandon tltc trials of Pakistanis. No 
case of subversion, espionage or tre.tson by a Bengali was brought 
to light by Pakistan throughout the period of the vv.vr of indepen- 
dence fought by Bangladesh. Immediately afterihc war, all Bengalis 
were rounded up and put in camps. Any attempt to try the Bengalis 
would, therefore, have amounted to politieal vendetta not justifiable 
under legal norms. 

Pakistim was on weakest ground when it accused Bangladesh of 
c.xpelling an ethnic, linguistic or political minority. To begin with, 
it should not have been regarded by Pakistan as a persecuted 
minority, if Bangladesh was still a part of Pakistan, as laid down in 
the Pakistani Constitution. B.nngladcsli could not be charged of 
expelling them, for they were after all wanting to migrate from one 
part of “the country" to another, of their own free wilt. 

However, this was just an instance of Pakistani double-talk to 
hoodwink world opinion, for Pakistan knew what it was. Radio 
Pakistan announced on 14 April 1973 the results of the population 
census conducted in the country in September 1972. Pakistan’s 
population was given out as 6,48,92,000—51.33 per cent more than 
it was in 1961, when the last census was conducted. If this was the 
number of people who constituted Pakistan, how was Bangladesh 
still its part? The crux of tlte problem Wiis that Pakistan knew the 
realities and yet refused to recognize them. 

Whither Simla Spirit? 

By the middle of May 1973, one felt it necessary to address oneself 
to the question about whether Pakistan cared at all for the Simla 
spirit. Much evidence had piled up since the Simla Agreement was 
signed in July 1972 to suggest that Pakistan had been using it as just 
another instrument to stabilize its internal politics. It was never 
anxious to take steps which would normalize inter-State relations 
in the subcontinent. But Pakistan’s latest act of filing an application 
before the International Court of Justice, on 11 May 1973, praying 
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for order to forbid India from transferring any Pakistani POW to 
Bangladesh for trial on charges of genocide, was the most conclu- 
sive proof that Pakistan was just not interested in patching up with 
India and Bangladesh. 

All deviations from the Simla spirit committed so far by Pakistan 
had been sought to be explained in terms of Pakistan’s internal 
difficulties. Many in India had often fallen prey to this reasoning. 
Paradoxically, however, as the difficulties were getting resolved one 
by one, Pakistan’s attitude towards India was becoming harder. In 
April, when the joint Indo-Bangladesh proposal had been made, 
there was hardly an extraordinary problem with which Pakistan 
was faced. And yet Pakistan chose to undermine the proposal 
which had been universally acclaimed as a gesture of generosity 
and goodwill. One cannot escape the conclusion that there was a 
lack of will, in Pakistan, to establish friendly relations with India 
and perhaps Bangladesh too. This was not born out of temporary 
expediency but long-term necessity. 

It should be useful to recall some of the measures that had just 
been taken by the Government of Pakistan, which clearly reflected 
its attitude on matters of the subcontinent. The removal of 
thousands of Bengalis from their homes in Islamabad was an 
entirely unwarranted provocation to the people of Bangladesh, 
even if the purpose was to pave the way for the trial of a couple of 
hundred amongst them, as reprisal for the proposal trial of 195 
Pakistani POWs by Bangladesh. The measure looked extraordinary 
in a situation where Islamabad’s invitation to India for talks on the 
substance of the joint proposal was pending. 

Pakistan’s favourite pastime in its dealings with India had been 
to distort or misrepresent India’s position on every conceivable 
issue. In keeping with this tradition. Radio Pakistan and other 
official media had launched a campaign in early May, to the effect 
that India had rejected Pakistan’s invitation for official-level talks 
on the Indo-Bangladesh joint proposal. This was certainly not a 
helpful interpretation of India’s reply to Pakistan’s statement of 
20 April, The essence of India’s reply was that the joint proposal 
must be considered as a package, and that the various issues could 
not be dealt with in isolation, as was sought to be done in the 
Pakistani statement. 

If Pakistan’s approach was to be helpful, it should have pursued 
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its viewpoint through secret diplomacy rather than through propa- 
ganda. In the same spirit of maligning India, Radio Pakistan put 
out commentaries accusing her of having engineered the April dis- 
turbances in Sikkim, and said that the recently concluded agreement 
in Sikkim “has ended the sovereignty of Sikkim, and is a clear 
proof of India’s expansionist design”. 

Pakistan’s application to the International Court of Justice, seek- 
ing to prevent India from transferring some POWs for trial to 
Bangladesh, represented the climax of Pakistani efforts to under- 
mine the whole basis of the Simla Agreement and to sidetrack the 
Indo-Bangladesh proposal. Whether the Hague Court had jurisdic- 
tion in the matter was a moot question. What was basic to the 
situation was that it was a blatant violation of the Simla Agreement, 
which did not allow third-party intervention in Indo-Pak questions, 
and visualized only bilateral solutions to them. In the given situa- 
tion, it was very obvious that Pakistan wanted to delay the solution 
of problems facing the subcontinent on one pretext or the other, 
and in this case by internationalizing the question of the prisoners 
of svar and their trial. 

Let us examine the familiar Pakistani plea that it had internal 
problems which obstructed the process of rapprochement with India 
and Bangladesh. To be fair to Pakistan, it must be admitted that it 
always had enormous problems, more so after December 1971. But 
given the atmosphere of bonhomie that prevailed immediately after 
Simla, there was nothing to prevent Bhutto from recognizing 
Bangladesh right then. However, Pakistan had, since then, moved 
miles forward. It had now a permanent Constitution based on 
national consensus. The fundamental issues of national existence 
which again threatened to tear the country apart had been resolved. 
The People’s Party was now ruling at the Centre and in all the 
provinces. The Opposition, even though keeping a semblance of 
unity, stood humbled and disarmed. It had hardly an issue to play 
with, except the demand for immediate promulgation of the new 
Constitution and fresh general elections thereafter. The only other 
issue with some combustible potential was the suppression of 
democratic rights in the Frontier and Baluchistan, where Bhutto 
was alleged to have imposed minority governments. But the capacity 
of Nap and those among its former JUI allies who were still with 
it to create mischief was rated as extremely limited, both 
because of their own demoralization and deterioration, and because 
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of the heavy hand with which the Central Government was con- 
trolling the situation. 

What prevented the Government of Pakistan from meeting India 
and Bangladesh half way to normalize relations with them, if it had 
no major internal obstacles? Sympathetic observers of Pakistan still 
liked to point out that the Pakistani army posed a major obstacle. 
Adverse reaction in the army was given as the major reason for 
Bhutto’s fear of the war crimes’ trials being held in Bangladesh. 
But the point had been overstretched somewhat, for Bhutto him- 
self had lagged behind none in condemning General Yahya Khan 
and his military colleagues for their role in the entire 197 1 episode, 
and had been threatening to try them. Pakistan’s Crisis in Leader- 
ship, written by Major-General Fazal Muqeem Khan, which ex- 
posed their misdeeds still further, seemed to have been written 
with Bhutto’s connivance, if not his instructions. 

One had therefore to look elsewhere for an explanation for 
Pakistan’s refusal to come to terms with India. A partial explana- 
tion seemed to lie in Pakistan’s desire to be regarded as an inter- 
national entity of great importance, even if that was not justified 
by its size and resources. In the past, this desire had been whetted 
by the arms given to it by the United States, for its own reasons. In 
future, this desire was likely to be sustained by the strong military 
links which Iran, the US and China might like to have with 
Pakistan. But what was most essential to the fulfilment of this 
desire was the continuing adversary relationship with India. 
Pakistan seemed to be gripped by the mortal fear of losing its inter- 
national importance the day it established normal relations with 
India. It was in this long-term perspective that Pakistan’s attitude 
towards the Simla Agreement could perhaps be understood. 



CHAPTER 8 


PAKISTAN AND THE SUBCONTINENT— II 


A Year From Simla 

The Simla Agreement signed in July 1972 may have belied 
many hopes, but the way it had worked had made it easier to 
understand the post- 1 971 Pakistan, and to discern the constants in 
its foreign policy. India’s Foreign Minister Sardar Swaran Singh 
had said in the Lok Sabha in connection with the Simla Agreement; 
"It provides a framework which, if faithfully worked out can bring 
about an altogether new relationship between India and Pakistan.” 
Implicit in this statement was the hope that with the breakaway of 
the East Wing, one imperative of Pakistan’s anti-India policy had 
been eliminated, and this should make it possible for Pakistan to 
live by the Simla Agreement. But the year following Simla had 
proved that 1971 had made no basic difference to Pakistan’s 
attitude. 

Pakistan had been constrained to implement some parts of the 
Simla Agreement only for reasons of internal politics. It would 
never have agreed to the delineation of the line of control in 
Jammu and Kashmir, if it knew that the withdrawal of Indian 
troops from its territories could be achieved without it. Bhutto 
■would not have been in as much of a hurry about the withdrawal of 
Indian troops, were it not necessary for him to pacify the people 
of Punjab and Sind, his mainstay of power. 

Now, if he was making renewed attempts to prepare the nation 
for recognition of Bangladesh, which was implicit in the Simla 
arrangements, he was doing so in the hope that such a step might 
save the 195 POWs who were to be tried for war crimes. He was 
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anxious that the trials not be held; also, that the recognition of 
Bangladesh precede the resumed flow of foreign aid to Pakistan, 
and that the cancellation of its debts be utilized in the East Wing. 
Therefore, to the extent that Pakistan had implemented the Simla 
Agreement, or promised to do so, it was entirely dictated by the 
needs of stabilizing its internal politics. 

On the other hand, there was a long record of activities by 
Pakistan which violated the letter and spirit of the Simla 
Agreement. Apart from denying recognition to Bangladesh, 
Pakistan obstructed its membership to the United Nations in 
league with China. It violated the principle of bilateralism agreed 
upon at Simla by taking the question of POWs to the World Court, 
and by re-activating a pending civil air flights’ case before the 
ICAO. It was holding up on one pretext or the other the trilateral 
repatriation of Pakistani POWs in India, of Bengalis in Pakistan 
and of non-Bengali Muslims in Bangladesh. It was allowing 
external influences to play an important role in the politics of the 
subcontinent, by entering into a military arrangement with Iran 
and by re-emphasizing the relevance of CENTO to its security. In 
brief, the various steps taken by it vitiated the atmosphere in the 
subcontinent, delayed normalization and prevented economic 
cooperation. 

All this, however, did not mean that India should not have 
entered into the Simla Agreement. The agreement was based on 
sound principles. Committing Pakistan to those principles was it- 
self an achievement. The Simla Agreement amounted to a charter 
of good behaviour by which Pakistani deeds were to be judged. 
The extent of Pakistan’s deviation from the norms provided by the 
Simla Agreement only exposed Pakistan’s real intentions. 

Tliese intentions could be summed up as: (a) Pakistan would 
like to normalize relations with India and Bangladesh only to the 
extent it was absolutely necessary for its internal political and 
economic stability; (b) Pakistan would like to maintain an optimum 
level of tension with India and Bangladesh, which was necessary 
to retain for itself a modicum of importance in international 
politics, and without which it would stand to lose its relevance for 
major powers; (c) the economic advantages which should accrue 
to I’akiitan from normalization of relations with India and Bangla- 
desh were not considered indispensable fay the Pakistani leadership 
bcc-iuse of alternative avenues of economic intercourse, which had 
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meanwhile been developed for the country and (d) Pakistan did 
not fear that the military expenditure necessary to sustain the 
optimum level of tension with India and Bangladesh would prove 
unbearable to the country because of foreign powers which were 
always ready to feed its military machine. These were the intentions 
and considerations which seemed to govern Pakistan’s attitude to 
the Simla Agreement. 

As regards India, relaxation of tension in the subcontinent was 
no doubt a desirable goal of policy, and the level of tension in the 
region, it must be admitted, had gradually been reduced since the 
Simla Agreement. But what was considered of paramount impor- 
tance by India was the possibility of economic cooperation 
between the countries of the region, and this was sought to be 
achieved through the gradual normalization of the situation in 
terms of the Simla Agreement. This, unfortunately, had been 
thwarted by a limited Pakistani response to the Simla Agreement. 

In fact, if a lesson could be derived from the Simla Agreement, 
it pertained to the basic difference in the outlook and approach of 
India and Pakistan towards the future of the subcontinent. India, 
as the most vital factor in the structure of the subcontinent, was 
primarily concerned with its development through inter-regional 
cooperation. Pakistan, whose position in the subcontinent had been 
made peripheral particularly after the secession of its East Wing, 
was not bothered about what happened to the subcontinent, as long 
as any threat that it might have from India was adequately met 
with the support of foreign powers. 

Pakistan was beginning to preceive the increasing fulfilment of 
its destiny in coordination with its neighbours to the west. There- 
fore, its commitment to anything like the Simla Agreement would 
only be subsidiary to its basic requirement vis-a-vis the sub- 
continent— namely, external security and the elimination of threats 
to internal stability. More than that, the subcontinent was of no 
interest to Pakistan. 


Pindi Parleys 

Talks Were held in Rawalpindi between Pakistani Minister Aziz 
Ahmed and the Indian Prime Minister’s emissary, P.N. Haksar, 
from 24 to 31 July 1973, to review the progress made so far in the 
implementation of the Simla Agreement. Pakistan had entered the 
talks with clearly stated reservations. It had been said on behalf of 
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Pakistan at the highest levels, and on inniunerable occasions, that 
if Dacca held the trial of 195 prisoners, the entire fabric of peace 
in the subcontinent would crumble. It bad also been pointed out, 
and reiterated by Bhutto in London during his visit in July 1973, 
that Pakistan could not accept the so-called non-Bengalis whom 
Sheikh Mujib wanted to push out of Bangladesh. And, even if the 
National Assembly of Pakistan had passed a resolution enabling 
its Government to recognize Bangladesh, Bhutto had categorically 
stated that recognition would not be granted until all prisoners and 
civilian internees returned home. 

Pakistan surely had its reasons for taking this stand. Its leader- 
ship was mortally afraid of the proposed trials by Bangladesh, 
because of the likelihood of being exposed for its own contribution 
to the 1971 events. It did not want the influx of 260,000 non- 
Bengalis to strain its economy and an already delicate social 
balance in the country. Perhaps it was not very keen on an early 
return of the prisoners too. If this was the attitude of Pakistan, 
there was precious little one could expect from the Indo-Pak talks, 
and the consequences could be injurious to Pakistan, not to India 
— and much less to Bangladesh. 

Through the constant harping of its views with regard to war 
crimes’ trials and the repatiiation of non-Bengalis, after India and 
Bangladesh had made their joint offer in April last, Pakistan 
seemed to have become a captive of its own stand and was left 
with little room for manoeuvrability. Nevertheless, if it wanted to 
prove that it was genuinely interested in normalization of the 
situation in the subcontinent, it should have modified its stand and 
accepted the Indo-Bangladesh offer as it was. If it did not, it would 
only confirm the suspicion that it was no longer interested in 
further stages of normalization in terms of the Simla Agreement, 
and wanted to perpetuate the power structure in the region which 
allowed preponderant influence to the US, Iran and China in the 
affairs of Pakistan, making it necessary for India and Bangladesh 
to invoke the support of the Soviet Union. 

If Pakistan took a rigid attitude, what was India obliged to do? 
First, India and Bangladesh had gone to the farthest limit in 
accommodating Pakistan when they made the joint offer on 17 
April. That Bangladesh no longer insisted on its recognition by 
Pakistan as a precondition for the release and repatriation of 
Pakistani prisoners and civilian internees, was a major concession. 
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It was too much for Pakistan to expect that Bangladesh should 
drop the trials of 195 prisoners, or that India should pressurize 
Bangladesh on this score. The dictates of justice apart, the Awami 
League was committed to the trials. Besides, it was none of India’s 
business to advise Bangladesh in the matter. 

India’s primary objective in the subcontinent was to establish 
friendship and cooperation with the countries of the region, so 
that external influences were eliminated and development took 
place faster. If Pakistan did not share this objective, India had 
no option but to live with it, and reduce its obsession with Pakistan 
as the most dominant factor in its foreign policy. At this stage, 
therefore, if Pakistan made the mistake of hedging on the Indo- 
Bangladesh proposal of simultaneous repatriation of POWs and 
civilian internees in India, of Bengalis in Pakistan and of non- 
Bengalis in Bangladesh, there was hardly anything that India 
could do. 

Going by reports in the Pakistan Press, many in Pakistan had 
begun to hope that India and Bangladesh were soon going to fall 
out on many issues that had already caused tension between them, 
matters of trade and Farakka included. That, according to them, 
would be Pakistan’s opportunity to deal directly with Dacca, and 
fish for greater concessions. Besides, they believed that after the 
new Constitution of Pakistan came into force on 14 August, the 
Government of Pakistan would find it possible to deal with Dacca 
from a position of greater strength. 

Whether India and Bangladesh would fall out was a moot point. 
India, in fact, would have been only too happy if Pakistan estab- 
lished a direct channel of communication with Dacca and sorted 
out the many problems pending between them. That would have 
facilitated India’s task of normalizing the situation in the sub- 
continent. What was pertinent to ask was whether Dacca would 
still concede what Pakistan demanded, i.e. the stoppage of trials, 
without Pakistan making a major concession to Dacca in meeting 
it on an equal footing, and also compensating adequately for its 
past excesses. 

There was a fair possibility that Bhutto might have been advised 
by Edward Heath, during the former’s London visit, to take a less 
rigid stand on the question of the trial of the 195 POWs and in- 
stead recognize Bangladesh soon, so that the situation in the sub- 
continent eased and the process of normalization was allowed to 
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go ahead. After all, the United Kingdom could have been as 
perturbed as the US and China, at increasing Soviet influence in 
the region. The latest developments in Afghanistan should only 
have added to the discomfiture of all these powers. China’s 
Hsinhua News Agency had also expressed the view that the 
Pakistan National Assembly’s resolution with regard to the recog- 
nition of Bangladesh had “opened a new prospect for a fair and 
reasonable settlement of the dispute of all parties on the South 
Asian Sub-continent”. Obviously, China did not wish to be exclud- 
ed from Bangladesh for ever, and leave the field wide open to the 
Soviet Union. 

The Rawalpindi talks, during which the two countries discussed 
the humanitarian issues set forth in the Indo-Bangladesh Declara- 
tion of 17 April 1973, namely the questions of repatriation of 
Pakistani POWs and civilian internees in India, the Bengalis in 
Pakistan and Pakistani nationals in Bangladesh, remained inconclu- 
sive. According to the joint statement issued at the end of the 
talks: “In tlie course of the talks certain issues arose which requir- 
ed further consideration by both sides.” It was therefore agreed 
that discussions would be resumed in New Delhi. 

Search for Durable Peace 

The Rawalpindi talks had paved the way for a successful round of 
talks in Delhi from 18 to 28 August 1973, culminating in the sign- 
ing of the Delhi Agreement between India and Pakistan on 28 
August. This agreement was hailed in many parts of the world as 
a major step towards durable peace in the subcontinent. By this 
agreement, the two countries made a big breakthrough for peace 
along the lines visualized in the Indo-Bangladesh Joint Declaration 
of 17 April 1973. The Delhi Agreement provided that the process 
of a simultaneous repatriation of Pakistani POWs and civilian 
internees in India, of Bengalis in Pakistan and of Pakistanis in 
Bangladesh, should begin immediately, that during the entire 
period of repatriation no trials of the 195 POWs should take place, 
and that after the repatriation was completed, or earlier, if they so 
agreed, Bangladesh, India and Pakistan would discuss and settle 
the question of the 195 POWs. Bangladesh made it clear that it 
could participate in such a meeting only on the basis of sovereign 
equality. 

The search for durable peace had continued since 1947, when 
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Indo-Pak confrontation began. But more specifically, the Tashkent 
Declaration provided the first comprehensive framework for estab- 
lishing durable peace. In the changed context of the Bangladesh 
secession, the Simla Agreement also laid down outlines for a struc- 
ture of lasting peace in the region. And yet, the desired peace was 
as illusive as ever. Did the present agreement give any greater 
hope that durable peace was round the corner? 

For an answer to this question, one had to examine the nature 
of the Pakistani response to the earlier two agreements. As 
regards Tashkent, Pakistan developed cold feet after the troops had 
been withdrawn from each other’s adversely occupied territories, 
and communications, particularly overflights, had been restored. 
Endless persuasion by India that further steps be taken to norma- 
lize relations in terms of the Tashkent Declaration evoked no 
response from Pakistan. 

At Simla, India agreed to withdraw its troops from 5,000 square 
miles of Pakistani territory under its occupation, on the unwritten 
understanding that Pakistan would soon recognize Bangladesh and 
thus facilitate an early normalization of the situation in the 
subcontinent. But Pakistan belied hopes on that account too. 
Both at Tashkent and at Simla, major concessions were made by 
India, even though it had not been a loser in the two wars. 
Perhaps the concessions were in order, for India always had 
greater stakes in establishing durable peace. 

In its anxiety for lasting peace, India again persuaded itself, and 
Bangladesh along with it, to make concessions to Pakistan. The 
first major concession was made in April 1973 when the demand 
for recognition of Bangladesh was disaffiliated from the repatria- 
tion of war prisoners. The second major concession was made on 
28 August, when the trial of 195 prisoners, which had all through 
been upheld as of immediate importance to Bangladesh, was 
suspended. Pakistan might like to claim that it had made an 
equally significant concession in agreeing to forego the trial of 
some 203 Bengalis, detained in Pakistan. But that, as common- 
sense, would endorse, was no concession but the withdrasval of a 
threat which had been made primarily to improve its bargaining 
position. It would have been hard to establish even a prima facia 
case against these Bengalis. 

Far from making any concession, Pakistan had successfully 
managed to stall the repatriation of POWs as long as it suited it. 
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and yet held India and Bangladesh responsible for it. And 
Pakistan settled the matter just when it could afford to do so. 
Until now, the interests of the people and rulers in Pakistan con- 
flicted on this question. While the people wanted the POWs back, 
the rulers were afraid of the political and economic repercussions 
of repatriation. But now, the political system having acquired 
some democratic stability due to the enforcement of the new 
Constitution, the rulers could afford the risk of repatriating 90,000 
desperate and disgruntled citizens, the bulk of them from the 
army. The agreement was thus a feather in the cap of Bhutto. And 
one could not resist the conclusion that it represented the success 
of Pakistani diplomacy for, left to itself, India would have desired 
the POWs to be repatriated long ago. 

As for the wider implications of this agreement, the “principle 
of simultaneity” was no doubt to apply to repatriation of all 
POWs and civilian internees in India, and to all Bengalis in 
Pakistan. But, as regarded the Pakistanis in Bangladesh, it was to 
apply to the repatriation of only a “substantial” number amongst 
them. After this “substantial” number had been repatriated, it was 
Pakistan’s opportunity to bargain again. The additional number 
which Pakistan would agree to repatriate would depend on what 
Pakistan hoped to get in return. 

Presuming, however, that Pakistan meanwhile recognized 
Bangladesh so that it was in a position to negotiate with the latter 
on the basis of “sovereign equality”, as laid down in the Delhi 
Agreement, Pakistan would expect of Bangladesh to completely 
abandon the trial of the 195 POWs, as a precondition for the 
acceptance of any further number of non-Bengalis from Bangla- 
desh. As a further pre'ssure, Pakistan could also threaten to con- 
tinue to veto the entry of Bangladesh into the United Nations 
through China. However, if Bangladesh did relent on the question 
of the trials, it would amount to climbing down on an international 
commitment. 

These were some of the dynamics of implementation of the 
Delhi Agreement. Making concessions and compromises is not 
only inherent in any diplomatic exercise, but is also incumbent on 
the bigger partners in the game. But the only rationale of these 
concessions could be the hope that durable peace would be estab- 
lished soon. As had been rightly observed by many commentators 
before, the concept of durable peace included not merely the 
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Indo-Pak confrontation began. But more specifically, the Tashkent 
Declaration provided the first comprehensive framework for estab- 
lishing durable peace. In the changed context of the Bangladesh 
secession, the Simla Agreement also laid down outlines for a struc- 
ture of lasting peace in the region. And yet, the desired peace was 
as illusive as ever. Did the present agreement give any greater 
hope that durable peace was round the corner? 

For an answer to this question, one had to examine the nature 
of the Pakistani response to the earlier two agreements. As 
regards Tashkent, Pakistan developed cold feet after the troops had 
been withdrawn from each other’s adversely occupied territories, 
and communications, particularly overflights, had been restored. 
Endless persuasion by India that further steps be taken to norma- 
lize relations in terms of the Tashkent Declaration evoked no 
response from Pakistan. 

At Simla, India agreed to withdraw its troops from 5,000 square 
miles of Pakistani territory under its occupation, on the unwritten 
understanding that Pakistan would soon recognize Bangladesh and 
thus facilitate an early normalization of the situation in the 
subcontinent. But Pakistan belied hopes on that account too. 
Both at Tashkent and at Simla, major concessions were made by 
India, even though it had not been a loser in the two wars. 
Perhaps the concessions were in order, for India always had 
greater stakes in establishing durable peace. 

In its anxiety for lasting peace, India again persuaded itself, and 
Bangladesh along with it, to make concessions to Pakistan. The 
first major concession was made in April 1 973 when the demand 
for recognition of Bangladesh was disaffiliated from the repatria- 
tion of war prisoners. The second major concession was made on 
28 August, when the trial of 195 prisoners, wluch had all through 
been upheld as of immediate importance to Bangladesh, was 
suspended. Pakistan might like to claim that it had made an 
equally significant concession in agreeing to forego the trial of 
some 203 Bengalis, detained in Pakistan. But that, as common- 
sense, would endorse, was no concession but the withdrawal of a 
threat which had been made primarily to improve its bargaining 
position. It would have been hard to establish even a prima facie 
case against these Bengalis. 

Far from making any concession, Pakistan had successfully 
managed to stall the repatriation of POWs as long as it suited it, 
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and yet held India and Bangladesh responsible for it. And 
Pakistan settled the matter just when it could afford to do so. 
Until now, the interests of the people and rulers in Pakistan con- 
flicted on this question. While the people wanted the POWs back, 
the rulers were afraid of the political and economic repercussions 
of repatriation. But now, the political system having acquired 
some democratic stability due to the enforcement of the new 
Constitution, the rulers could afford the risk of repatriating 90,000 
desperate and disgruntled citizens, the bulk of them from the 
army. The agreement was thus a feather in the cap of Bhutto. And 
one could not resist the conclusion that it represented the success 
of Pakistani diplomacy for, left to itself, India would have desired 
the POWs to be repatriated long ago. 

As for the wider implications of this agreement, the “principle 
of simultaneity” was no doubt to apply to repatriation of all 
POWs and civilian internees in India, and to all Bengalis in 
Pakistan. But, as regarded the Pakistanis in Bangladesh, it was to 
apply to the repatriation of only a “substantial” number amongst 
them. After this “substantial” number had been repatriated, it was 
Pakistan’s opportunity to bargain again. The additional number 
which Pakistan would agree to repatriate would depend on what 
Pakistan hoped to get in return. 

Presuming, however, that Pakistan meanwhile recognized 
Bangladesh so that it was in a position to negotiate with the latter 
on the basis of “sovereign equality”, as laid down in the Delhi 
Agreement, Pakistan would expect of Bangladesh to completely 
abandon the trial of the 195 POWs, as a precondition for the 
acceptance of any further number of non-Bengalis from Bangla- 
desh. As a further pre'ssure, Pakistan could also threaten to con- 
tinue to veto the entry of Bangladesh into the United Nations 
through China. However, if Bangladesh did relent on the question 
of the trials, it would amount to climbing down on an international 
commitment. 

These were some of the dynamics of implementation of the 
Delhi Agreement. Making concessions and compromises is not 
only inherent in any diplomatic exercise, but is also incumbent on 
the bigger partners in the game. But the only rationale of these 
concessions could be the hope that durable peace would be estab- 
lished soon. As had been rightly observed by many commentators 
before, the concept of durable peace included not merely the 
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absence of war, but also the presence of a framework of political, 
economic and cultural relationships which ensured long-term 
co-existence and cooperation. It could well be argued that such co- 
existence and cooperation would follow the solution of humanita- 
rian problems. One could hope that this would be so, just as one 
had entertained such hopes after the Tashkent Declaration. But 
the hope could be justified only if there was any evidence of basic 
structural changes being brought about in Pakistan’s foreign 
policy. 

Such changes should have pertained to Pakistan’s attitude 
towards military alliances, towards Pan-Islamic groupings and 
towards a military build-up within. All these were motivated by 
a desire to counterbalance India’s inherent strength vis-a-vis 
Pakistan, and they sustained Pakistan’s policy of confrontation 
against India. The need for counterbalancing India having increas- 
ed with Pakistan’s reduction to half of its former size, it was futile 
to hope for any change in Pakistan’s basic motivations. So far, at 
any rate, there was no evidence of change since the last war. 

Therefore, much as one could welcome the Delhi Agreement as 
a means of solving humanitarian problems, its value as an instru- 
ment of durable peace depended on how soon, if at all, Pakistan 
agreed to implement the other provisions of the Simla Agreement 
which should have led to economic, scientific, cultural and ulti- 
mately political and military cooperation between India and 
Pakistan. 


After Repatriation 

y October 1973, the process of the repatriation of Pakistanis, 
engalis, and Pakistani war prisoners and civil internees to their 
respective destinations, was well on its way and it was difficult to 
visualize anything that would interrupt it. Therefore, the most 
penment question was: what nc.xt? The question which should 
or inarily have been of mere speculative interest at this point of 
time, acquired practical importance because of Bhutto’s statements 
W the United Nations and elsewhere durinq his trip in September 

Of the various points made by Bhutto with regard to the situa- 
tion in the subcontinent, there were two that deserved particular 
attention. Speaking to the Foreign Policy Association and the Asia 
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Society of New York, Bhutto had referred to the Dacca Govern- 
ment and said: “It would have to drop the so-called war crimes’ 
trials against 195 Pakistani prisoners of war.” Earlier, he had told 
the UN General Assembly that the questions of admission of 
Bangladesh to the UN and its recognition by Pakistan would 
remain outstanding as long as these 195 prisoners were not releas- 
ed and repatriated. The second point related to Jammu and 
Kashmir. Bhutto told the General Assembly: “The important issue 
of self-determination for the people of Jammu and Kashmir to 
which the UN and both India and Pakistan are committed wilt have 
to be solved and honourably resolved for the good of all of us in 
the sub-continent.” 

Whereas these observations could be said to embody the agenda 
of negotiations between the three countries after the process of 
repatriation was over, their significance had to be evaluated in the 
perspective of developments since the Simla Agreement. It is worth 
stating that the dominant impression one received of develop- 
ments since Simla, was that they had resulted in a series of gains 
for Pakistan. The withdrawal of Indian troops from 5,000 square 
miles of Pakistani territory was the most spectacular achievement of 
Pakistan in 1972. The return of 90,000 war prisoners and civilian 
internees at the time most convenient to Pakistan was the next best 
achievement in 1973. And this, without Pakistan having to recog- 
nize Bangladesh in return. 

On the other hand, the gains of Bangladesh had been of a far 
lower order. All that Bangladesh had been able to achieve wa.c the 
return of the Bengalis from Pakistan, originally claimed to number 
about 4,00,000, but eventually found by international agencies to be 
less than 2,00,000. A secondary gain was Pakistan’s willingness to 
accept an unspecified number of Bibaris from Bangladesh, out of 
the total number of 2,60,000 who expressed a desire to migrate to 
Pakistan. But Bangladesh could not have the satisfaction of being 
recognized by Pakistan and a number of other Muslim countrie-' 
notwithstanding its assertions to the effect that it did not care for 
' such recognition. 

It was in this background that Pakistan’s demand for the ah 

donment of the trials of 195 POWs had to be seen. Xhe 

fact that Pakistan had raised this issue before the nr., 

simultaneous, three-pronged repatriation was complete w 

obvious violation of the Delhi Agreement. However tJ 

me trial of 
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195 POWs was of crucial importance to Bangladesh as a matter of 
principle as well as policy. The fact that she had reduced the number 
of persons to be put on trial from a few thousand, as planned 
earlier, to 195 was already a measure of her desire to give to 
Pakistan an absolutely minimum cause for resentment. But if it 
agreed to forego the trials completely, Bangladesh would have 
grievously injured its credibility in the world, apart from harming 
its interests at home. Besides, it would have convinced Pakistan 
that its pressure tactics had succeeded again. 

Therefore, in view of the shifting and inconsistent behaviour of 
Pakistan on problems facing the subcontinent, the question of the 
trial of 195 POWs was likely to assume added importance when it 
came up for trilateral negotiation after the process of repatriation 
was over. It called for more than ordinary diplomatic skill and 
boldness on the part of Bangladesh and India to retrieve the situa- 
tion in favour of durable peace. The trials were not to be abandoned 
for the mere gain of the recognition of Bangladesh, or its admission 
to the United Nations, which in any case could not be prevented 
for ever. 

The second important issue raised by Bhutto during his speech to 
the General Assembly related to the “unresolved” question of 
Jammu and Kashmir. In this context, it may be noted that the only 
benefit India could be said to have derived from the Simla Agree- 
ment and from developments since then, pertained to Jammu and 
Kashmir. Completion of a delineation of the line of control in 
Jammu and Kashmir, sanctified by the commitment of the two 
parties in the Simla Agreement not to alter it by the use of force, 
led most Indians to imagine that the foundations of a lasting solu- 
tion of the problem had been laid. This was also the impression of 
leading Indian journalists who visited Pakistan and reported that 
Kashmir no longer appeared an issue in Indo-Pak relations. 

Bhutto chose to raise this question just after the seemingly 
intractable problem of the repatriation of POWs had been resolved. 
And this was accompanied by his continuing search for arms on the 
plea that India’s dominant position or pcsture in the region must 
not be allowed to remain unchallenged. These arguments lent to the 
Kashmir question a significance which was familiar in the Indo-Pak 
conie.xt, irrespective of what the Simla Agreement laid down with 
regard to the use of force. In fact, the Simla Agreement also 
provided that the two Governments meet and^find a final solution of 
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the Jammu and Kashmir question. Therefore, apart from the ques- 
tion of the trial of the 195 POWs, the issue that was to assume 
importance in the post-repatriation phase of negotiations between 
the three countries, was that of the final solution of the Jammu and 
Kashmir question. 


The Kashmir Question 

Bhutto paid a visit to Pakistan-Occupied Kashmir in early Novem- 
ber, and made important statements which had a direct bearing on 
the Kashmir question. Whatever else may have been the signi- 
ficance of these statements, they at least served the purpose of 
reactivating the entire issue. Externally speaking, this reactivation 
had unfortunate im.plications vis-a-vis India, even though in real 
terms it did not alter the situation very much. Internally, the reacti- 
vation eventually proved useful to Bhutto, by bringing about closer 
integration of the region with Pakistan, and extending ppp 
there. 


Bhutto’s call to Kashmiris living in India to observe hartal on a 
particular Friday, to demonstrate the fact that the Kashmir issue 
was still alive, amounted to wilful interference in India’s internal 
affairs. Besides, it was a clear violation of the letter and spirit of the 
Simla Agreement, and the Government of India justifiably pointed 
this out to Pakistan. After all, a hartal in Jammu and Kashm' 
would not prove that the Kashmir issue was still alive, any ni 
than had already been acknowledged in the Simla Agreem ^ 
which said that a final solution of the Jammu and Kasniir que f ’ 
had yet to be negotiated between India and Pakistan. The call for ^ 
hartal, therefore, seemed solely motivated by a desire to f ^ 
world attention on the Kashmir question which had long 
relegated to the backwaters of international diplomacy. 


But, ha\ing done so, how Bhutto proposed to solve the qn • 
was still not clear. In one of his speeches, he had declared that 
United Nations’ resolutions had been futile in the past, 
not expected to serve any purpose in the future. In another 
he had said that even war would not solve the problem 
powers were not interested in getting involved in a war b 
smaller countries. He had concluded by saying that ultimaj 
Kaslimiris themselves would have to struggle for their rigbf. ^ 
determination. He had gone to the extent of suggesting 
young men who wanted to be trained in guerilla warfa, 

could 
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join Pakistan’s Special Services Guards or Commandos and undergo 
proper training. And this, despite the fact that guerilla infiltration 
as a means of changing the status quo in Jammu and Kashmir, had 
disproved its utility in the past, and had been disallowed by the 
Simla Agreement. 

As he called for a hartal and for moral support to the idea of a 
guerilla war, Bhutto, almost in the same breath, pointed out that 
negotiations with India on the question of Kashmir would be held 
after the repatriation of POWs was over. One could almost believe 
that the whole idea of reactivating the question through a hartal 
and other means was to improve Pakistan’s bargaining position at 
the time of negotiations with India. But this did not stand to reason 
if, as Bhutto had clearly stated, the negotiations on this question 
were not to be held until after matters like resumption of diploma- 
tic relations, trade, and post and telegraph links, had been sorted 
out. The dramatic reactivation of the Kashmir issue at that time 
could, therefore, be understood only in terms of Bhutto’s political 
needs at home, and to that extent was harmless for India. 

Internally, Bhutto had been working for closer integration of 
Occupied Kasmir with Pakistan for some time. He had now 
suggested that, pending a final decision on the status of Kashmir, 
Occupied Kashmir could have a provincial status, a parliamentary 
form of government, and represent all of Jammu and Kashmir ia 
Pakistan’s federal legislature. In the same speech, Bhutto had dis- 
approved the idea of an independent Kashmir, saying that such a 
course svould make the State a hotbed of international conspiracies. 
He had also said that a division of Kashmir was illogical, and 
expressed confidence that ultimately every Kashmiri was bound to 
opt for Pakistan, 

It is difficult to imagine that Bhutto did not see the obvious 
contradiction between these statements and his loudly-proclaimed 
concern for the Kashmiris’ right to self-determination. What scope 
was left for self-determination, when all possible options were 
being foreclosed by Bhutto himself? But the coutradiction vanished 
if one realized that it was necessary for Bhutto to administer effec- 
tively that portion of Kashmir which was already held by Pakistan, 
and to keep open the future of the remaining portion on the basis 
of the slogan of “self-determination”. 

At that time, therefore, the main thrust of Bhutto's effort 
seemed to be in bringing Occupied Kashmir within the political 
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structure of Pakistan, and in extending PPP rule there. He had 
been gradually moving in this direction during the last two years. 
His efforts to introduce the PPP into Kashmir politics during the 
1970 general elections had been frustrated by President Yahya 
Khan. Towards 1972 end, he had encouraged the adoption of a non- 
ofi&cial resolution by the Occupied Kashmir Assembly, demanding 
representation for the area in the Pakistan National Assembly. 
Later, as President, Bhutto had issued an ordinance under which a 
citizen of Occupied Kashmir residing in the UK would be deemed 
a citizen of Pakistan, if he had the protection of a Pakistani 
passport. 

Bhutto had now openly offered to Occupied Kashmir the full- 
fledged status of a Pakistani province, with representation in the 
National Assembly. He had topped this by saying that he was 
willing to disband the Ministry of Kashmir Affairs (which had 
hitherto ruled in the area with an iron hand, and had been the 
target of Kashmiri attack). The idea was that if the Kashmiris 
accepted this scheme, it would facilitate fresh elections in Occupied 
Kashmir — which was an opportunity for Bhutto. Attempts by pro- 
PPP elements, earlier in the year, to dislodge the existing govern- 
ment headed by Sardar Abdul Qaiyum Khan of the All Jammu 
and Kashmir Muslim Conference, had failed. 

Bhutto’s desire to extend the rule of his party to Occupied 
Kashmir was in keeping with similar efforts in the provinces of 
NWFP and Baluchistan. But it had a special significance in the 
context of Kashmir, in that it could be taken as a measure of his 
belief that the status quo in Jammu and Kashmir could not be 
altered basically. Everything else emanating from Bhutto on the 
Kashmir question could, for the time being, be ignored. 

Changing Imperatives 

This author had the opportunity of visiting Pakistan for two 
weeks in the middle of December 1973. His most satisfying 
impression, after talking to a cross-section of people in Pakistan, 
was that the imperatives of a confrontationist policy towards India 
were beginning to change, although it was too early to say whether 
the foundations of deep and abiding friendship between the two 
countries were beginning to be laid. All that could be said with 
reasonable certainty was that there was a widespread urge to 
establish a modus vivendi with India, so that the country could 
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acquire a certain degree of economic and political stability. Any 
effort in this direction, it seemed, would not be hampered by 
disputes which did not admit an easy or early solution. 

The first among changing imperatives was the settlement of the 
East Pakistan question in 1971. Even though Pakistan could not find 
it easy to forget or forgive the alleged role of India in the separa- 
tion of the East Wing, not many Pakistanis were oblivious of the 
contribution of West Pakistan itself to the process of the disinte- 
gration of the country. However, irrespective of how it happened, 
tsvo years after the East Wing broke apart, there were not many to 
shed tears on this loss. On the other hand, it was commonly 
realized that the new Pakistani was relatively more compact, and 
economically better off. 

This, coupled with the fact that the framework of a parliamen- 
tary democracy had been agreed upon and launched within two 
years, had lent some confidence and meaningful direction to the 
Pakistani national effort. It had correspondingly diminished the role 
of India-baiting in national life. 

This new awareness of the national task was particularly rele- 
vant in shaping the attitudes of the younger generation, which, till 
recently, had fed on propaganda against India. The election cam- 
paign of the People’s Party had, for the first time, given an economic 
orientation to the aspirations of the people. The questions of price 
rise and industrial production were discussed more often in coffee 
houses over the country now, than even the question of Baluchistan. 
Exposure to the outside world through radio and television, which in 
Pakistan was older and more widespread than in India, was also 
affecting their mental horizon. Attributing all national calamities to 
India s misdeeds would not be easy by a Pakistani government 
henceforth. 

There was also a craving among important sections of society to 
know more about India, and to be known in India. In the univer- 
sities, in theatre groups, art councils and cultural organizations, 
there was a desire to be acquainted with latest trends in respective 
fields in India. Journalists, especially the younger ones, were 
keen to visit India. People as a whole were crazy about Indian 
films, despite initial attempts of ofiScial media to ridicule this trend. 
Karachi residents bore the grudge: why should Lahore alone be 
chosen as the favoured city by India to benefit from a TV station 
across the border at Amritsar? 
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And finally, the people had learnt a necessary lesson from the 
1971 war. That the policy of confrontation had not paid off was 
generally recognized. If the nation had to be strengthened, its 
econony had to be built, and democracy stabilized. To achieve 
these objectives, there had to be a period of peace with India. 
Besides, the changed power structure in the subcontinent made the 
policy of confrontation much less valid, if not redundant, now. This 
was the sort of reasoning which the Government also gave when it 
wanted to sell a measure promoting normalization with India. 

While the imperatives of a confrontationist policy were thus 
changing, there were serious constraints on the speed and vigour 
with which the process of detente between the two countries could 
be taken ahead. Foremost among them was the deep-seated preju- 
dice against India, and fear of India’s designs on Pakistan, in some 
quarters. The prejudice was reflected in occasional outbursts of 
anti-India and anti-Hindu propaganda, despite claims by the 
directors-general of the Pakistan broadcasting and TV corpora- 
tions that all such propaganda was officially banned. The fear was 
driven home to an Indian visitor through repeated reminders 
of India’s largeness and strength, and reference to 1971. At places 
it was pointed out that Pakistan would be constrained to turn 
towards West Asia for moral and material support, if India did not 
allow Pakistan to co-exist in peace. 

It was this prejudice and fear which would also stand in the way 
of an early solution of the Kashmir question. Persons in responsi- 
ble positions firmly believed that Bhutto’s efforts were directed 
towards a gradual solution of the Kashmir question, and they 
asserted that his recent references to a hartal and guerilla training 
were by no means intended to disturb the status quo by use of force 
or subversion. But they, at the same time, admitted that a final 
solution of Kashmir would have to be slow and time-consuming. 
A former foreign minister of the country went to the extent of 
saying that Bhutto, in trying to solve the Kashmir question, was 
swimming against the public tide — such being the prejudice against 
India on this question in certain districts of Punjab. 

One could not dismiss the extent of prejudice that still prevailed 
in Pakistan on this or other questions. But one at the same time 
could not accept Pakistani claims of efforts to solve the Kashmir 
question peacefully, without a pinch of salt. The Pakistan Govern- 
ment’s repeated references to self-determination in terms of UN 
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resolutions apart, it would like the Kashmir question to be kept 
alive for some time. It might be needed for some crucial internal 
purpose, if for instance the Baluchistan problem of the price situa- 
tion Went out of hand, or vote-catching at the next general elections 
became dilficult. In any case, why should an important source of 
leverage vis-a-vis India be abandoned so soon? 

This attitude on Kashmir, however, did not appear to prejudice 
Pakistan s stand on other measures of normalization. Pakistan 
dismissed the complaint of Bangladesh with regard to slow 
clearance of Pakistanis to be repatriated from Bangladesh, by 
stating that till 17 December it had cleared 48,000 cases, but less 
than 30,000 had been sent by Bangladesh due to alleged inefficiency 
on its part. Responsible Pakistani officials expressed willingness to 
hold the next round of negotiations with India on the resumption of 
communications or the restoration of trade as soon as possible, but 
once the Islamic Summit due in Lahore was over. 

Ml these were measures which would at best enable Pakistan to 

achieve a modus vivendi with India. For anything more than that. 

Pakistan was not yet psychologically prepared, and probably would 

not be for a long time to come. Pakistan’s perception of its own 

importance in the region would not allow it to establish a relation- 

Mup vis-a-vis India, which was ordained by its size and resources. 

fo perform the role which it visualized for itself, Pakistan would 

r' “ respectable distance from India. This would, in 

th - r accepted by India as part of the given situation in 

ti '- necessary for India to make a maximum 

of", , , prevailed in Pakistan in favour 

ol a modus viwndi with India. 


, . IVliiilicr Normalization? 

inv’ 1974 , Pakistan sent to India a note invit- 

ration of •'•1^ t- discuss -in the first instance” the rcsto- 

This w i • ^ ’ '■‘^'^Sraphic, Land and Sea Communications”. 

Paki tan India’s note of 31 December 1973, inviting 

^ ^ implement the third p.ara of the Simla 

ri d-t n ? «oie had been 

hi : .i ■'•‘"“^ry it.elf. Unfortunately. 

fe‘ Tr. 1 '^Ansnoicoi mid-February did not find fuourablc 
0-7- < dubbed as a “limited response” to India’s 
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Ever since the signing of the Simla Agreement, India had justi- 
fiably held the view that the resumption of diplomatic relations 
should be the last priority, and should follow the implementation 
of other steps visualized in Article 3. Pakistan, on the other hand, 
had insisted that diplomatic relations be resumed first. Prime 
Minister Bhutto had repeated this to three Indian journalists who 
visited Pakistan in December 1973. One of them, however, was this 
author to whom he had said that he would not make an issue of it, 
for no principles were involved, and that he would be willing to go 
along if India gave priority to Article 3, for the objective after all 
was the normalization of relations. Pakistan, in its note of mid- 
February, had proposed talks on the restoration of postal, tele- 
graphic, land and sea communications. There was no reason why 
India should have cold-shouldered this. 

One would have thought that these talks would begin imme- 
diately after the process of three-way repatriation was completed. 
Already, by February 1974, about 99,000 Bengalis, 53,000 Pakis- 
tanis and 60,000 POWs and civilian internees had reached their 
respective destinations. At this rate, three-way repatriation was 
expected to be over by the end of March, and India and Pakistan 
could be psychologically prepared to discuss the restoration of 
communications. 

But why did India choose to condemn the latest Pakistani pro- 
posal which, no doubt, was “a limited response” to the original 
Indian proposal for broad-based talks between the two countries, 
but need not have been dismissed for that reason alone? After all, 
the Pakistani proposal covered a vital part of the Simla Agreement 
which says: “Steps shall be taken to resume communications, postal, 
telegraphic, sea and land, including overflights.” In any case, all 
steps visualized in Article 3 could not be disposed of in one round 
of negotiations. 

It had been suggested that the Pakistani proposal was intended 
to make an impact on delegates to the Islamic Summit, due in 
Lahore in February 1974. Even if that was the motive, India’s 
response could have been more rational. Rather than giving the 
impression that India had rejected the proposal, or reacted to it 
coldly, India could have welcomed it, and demanded the fixation of 
a firm date for the meeting. If, however, there was a hidden angle 
to the Pakistani proposal which was prejudicial to Indian interests. 
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and not dearly perceived by laymen, Indian interests would have 
been better served if the Pakistani game was exposed. 

Meanwhile, there was some uncertainty about whether or not 
Bangladesh would attend the Lahore Islamic Summit, which it even- 
tually did. Nevertheless, Pakistan had its motives in trying to get 
Bangladesh to Lahore, It could be that Pakistan wanted to start a 
process of creating a dent in the Indo-Bangladesh alliance. A 
number of important Muslim countries, including Egypt, Algeria, 
Saudi Arabia and Indonesia, which had been trying to intervene in 
the Pakistan-Bangladesh quarrel, had obviously done so at 
Pakistan’s behest. 

But what was Bangladesh’s own record in the matter? It did not 
seem to be clear about its objectives. So often had it given the im- 
pression that it was willing to relent on the question of the trial of 
the 195 POWs. The Bangladesh Government had refuted all claims 
to such assurances. But the impression had been allowed to gain 
ground all over the world, by the endless delay in holding these 
trials, that Bangladesh was not serious about them. In fact, the imp- 
ression was strengthened after Bangladesh had given amnesty to 
40,000 “collaborators”. If, therefore, the considerations of early 
normalization superseded those of settling old scores, there was 
no harm admitting them openly. The basic fact was that at this point 
of time India and Bangladesh did not appear to be doing what they 
actually believed they should, with regard to normalization of the 
situation in the subcontinent. 

After Recognition? 

The recognition of Bangladesh by Pakistan, which took place 
during the Islamic Summit at Lahore in February 1974, was long 
due. The Islamic Summit provided to Bhutto the face-saving 
pretext to expedite it. It also provided him enough justification and 
strength to fight any opposition to this decision at home. And the 
bhai~bhai spirit demonstrated at the Lahore Shalimar Gardens 
between the Prime Ministers of Pakistan and Bangladesh, created 
the necessary climate for resolving other issues. 

But normalization was not going to be an easy process. There 
were quite a few ticklish issues to be resolved in the immediate 
future. Foremost among them was the question of the trial of the 
195 war prisoners. Even though the recognition accorded to 
Bangkidesh was said to have been unconditional and the question 
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of POWs to be resolved at a tripartite meeting between Pakistan, 
Bangladesh and India, some indications were available as to the 
way it would be disposed of. Among them was the statement of 
President Sadat in Lahore before he left for New Delhi. When 
questioned by newsmen on Bangladesh’s position with regard to 
the trial of 195 Pakistani POWs, the President said: “I can assure 
you that there will be a response from our brother Sheikh Mujibur 
Rehman.” 

A final and formal settlement of this question was of crucial 
importance to Bangladesh. It was unlikely that China would accord 
recognition to Bangladesh, or would allow its entry to the United 
Nations, unless this question had been settled formally. However, 
recognition had facilitated the holding of a tripartite meeting 
which would settle this question, as also the question of the addi- 
tional number of Pakistanis to be repatriated from Bangladesh after 
the “substantial” number previously agreed upon had returned. 

Next in importance was the question of resuming trade and 
overflights. Pakistan had, of late, more than made up for the loss of 
the former East Wing market and its sources of supply. But there 
were commodities which it would still need from Bangladesh — 
newsprint, tea, jute goods and betel leaves included. Besides, it 
certainly wanted to divert some of its exports of cotton goods and 
rice, and sell some wheat and other goods to Bangladesh, if only 
to strengthen “brotherly” ties. Bangladesh was not completely 
impervious to the need for these exchanges. 

For commercial exchanges to be meaningful, it was necessary 
that communications, including overflights, were, resumed. The 
question had assumed special importance after Pakistan’s recogni- 
tion of Bangladesh. 

And finally, there was the question of assets and liabilities. In 
1971, Pakistan’s total foreign debts amounted to 3.5 billion dollars, 
of which Pakistan wanted to be relieved of one-third, being the 
share of Bangladesh. Since then, most of the donor countries had 
agreed to write off this portion. But the distribution of assets was 
a complicated question which would not admit an easy or early 
solution. 

Pakistan’s recognition of Bangladesh had brought into focus the 
basic reality that Dacca, Delhi and Islamabad were three inter- 
dependent pillars of the South Asian political structure. Economic 
and political stability in the region could not be built except on the 
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basis of trilateral consultation and cooperation in all vital matters. 
Therefore, whether it was the resumption of communications, or 
trade, or even diplomatic relations, joint and coordinated action 
on the part of the three neighbours alone could ensure maximum 
benefit. 


Towards Durable Peace 

In the beginning of April 1974, trilateral and bilateral agreements 
were signed between Bangladesh, Pakistan and India. This was a 
magnificent tribute to the statesmanship of leadersihp in thethKS 
countries. They rose to the occasion and did not allow passions 
and prejudices of the past to come in the way of achievement of 
the larger objective, namely the establishment of durable peace m 
the subcontinent. All three countries deserved equal credit for 
having*f>rought the subcontinent to the threshhold of a new era of 
peace and cooperation within 28 months since the last war. The tri- 
partite agreement dealing with the future of the 195 war prisoners, 
and the repatriation of the Pakistan optees from Bangladesh, 
removed major irritants from the process of normalization. 
The question of the 195 POWs had been, emotionally, a very 
tricky issue ever since the war. It had been linked with the overall 
question of the repatriation of 90,000 prisoners and civilian inter- 
nees, and the trial of quite a few thousand amongst them. The entire 
POW question had, in turn, been linked with Pakistan’s recognition 
of Bangladesh. 

It was a measure of the realistic approach adopted by India and 
Bangladesh that they had agreed to delink these questions at the 
time ofsigning the Delhi Agreement in August 1973. Again, in the 
larger interest, the two countries agreed to the repatriation of the 
bulk of prisoners without waiting for recognition on the part of 
Pakistan. And further, the number of those to be detained for 
trials was reduced to a bare 195, instead of nearly 5,000 proposed 
earlier, and the rest were allowed to go. It was now Pakistan’s turn 
to respond. Pakistan chose the convenient occasion of the Islamic 
Summit at Lahore to accord recognition to Bangladesh, without 
insisting on a public assurance that the trial of the 195 POWs would 
not be held. The April 1974 accord in which Bangladesh agreed to 
the release of 195 POWs, without insisting on their trial, was thus 
a fitting climax to a series of mutually accommodatory moves on 
the part of the three countries. 
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There is no doubt that the trial of Pakistani POWs should have 
been held in the interest of justice, and in redemption of a pledge 
made to humanity by Bangladesh. But in the existing dynamics of 
the situation in the subcontinent, trials would have proved counter- 
productive if they were held now. Any such trial would have se- 
riously threatened the democratic stability of Pakistan, which itself 
was the prime requisite of detente in the subcontinent. Under the 
circumstances, the fact that the trilateral statement recorded 
Pakistan’s “condemnation and deep regret for any crime that these 
prisoners may have committed” should be taken as adequate vindi- 
cation of the stand taken by Bangladesh since the war. 

The question of the repatriation of Pakistan optees from 
Bangladesh, although less emotional, was no less important to 
normalization. The ouster of four lakh people from Bangladesh 
would not make a radical difference to its land-population ratio. 
But their forced stay would have seriously undermined the founda- 
tions of Bangladesh, committed as they were to the Pakistani 
ideology. By agreeing to the scrutiny of their eligibility for 
repatriation, Pakistan greatly facilitated the process of normaliza- 
tion. Sufficient guarantees were provided to ensure that the claims 
of optees were not turned down on flimsy grounds. 

The trilateral agreement was to be specially welcomed for the 
far-reaching implications it was bound to have on the political 
situation in South Asia. Going by the known stand of China 
on Bangladesh, this agreement could be said to have paved the way 
for the entry of Bangladesh into the United Nations. Nothing more 
needed to be done to satisfy China with regard to the implementa- 
tion of the UN resolution on this subject. Improvement of China’s 
bilateral relations with Bangladesh and India was also facilitated 
by this agreement, although this was partly contingent on the pace 
of improvement in Indo-Pak relations. 

Therefore, the importance of bilateral Indo-Pak agreements 
signed on this occassion. By including the question of travel facili- 
ties among those to be discussed at the next round of official-level 
talks, and by agreeing to release pre-1971 detainees in both coun- 
tries, India and Pakistan made significant progress over the position 
existing prior to 5 April, with regard to the normalization of Indo- 
Pak relations. If the spirit in which these agreements were conclu- 
ded was kept up, a fuller implementation of the third paragraph 
of the Simla Agreement could not be far away. 
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The trilateral and bilateral agreements signed on 5 April 197 
were, truly speaking, a triumph of reason and hope over prejudice 
and despair, and gave a blow to obscurantist and regressive forces 
throughout the subcontinent. 

Pace of Reconciliation? 

A month after the 5 April agreements between Pakistan, India 
and Bangladesh, the progress and pace of the process of reconcilia- 
tion in the subcontinent was not very encouraging. It was not very 
comforting to find that while the tripartite agreement was behig 
implemented, there was no progress whatsoever on the bilateral - 
agreement. All POWs, including the 195 who had been held for 
trial, were repatriated, as scheduled, by the end of April. The 
process of repatriating the Pakistani optees from Bangladesh in 
accordance with specified categories was to take time, in any case. 
But there was nothing to prevent some progress taking place on 
reconciliation between India and Pakistan during this month 
except the will of the countries concerned. 

A close look at the developments would suggest that Pakistan 
had chosen to go slow in the matter. Pakistan’s first priority seemed 
to be Bangladesh. The release of the 195 POWs as a result of the 
tripartite agreement led to such euphoria in Pakistan that rosy 
pictures were suddenly painted about the prospects of relations with 
Bangladesh. Bhutto, Aziz Ahmed, and the Press dwelt at length 
at the tremendous scope for trade and other relations with the 
“people who had fought for Pakistan and were, until recently, a 
part of Pakistan”. Bhutto went to the extent of saying that he would 
not mind exporting rice to Bangladesh, which would otherwise earn 
valuable foreign exchange for Pakistan. Pakistan’s newly found 
regard for Bangladesh was also reflected in low-key references in the 
Pakistani Press about developments in Bangladesh— like the army 
being called in, or goods being smuggled out. Bhutto specifically 
said that there was greater scope for improving relations with 
Bangladesh first. 

All this was laudable. But Pakistan should, by now, have realized 
the limits of normalization of relations with Bangladesh in isolation 
from India. There is such inherent interdependence between the 
three countries that a mere wishful approach by Pakistan in favour 
of Bangladesh could not help.- For instance, Pakistan’s trade or 
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diplomatic relations with Bangladesh could not develop meaning- 
fully unless it had overflight facilities to Dacca, which were not 
possible unless it had an agreement with India on this and certain 
other issues. Similarly, Pakistan could have better telecommuni- 
cation links with Bangladesh through India, which presupposed the 
resumption of telecommunications and other links between Pakistan 
and India. Even in matters of trade, no two countries of the region 
could afford to ignore the susceptibilities and potentialities of the 
third. 


Pindi’s Over-reaction 

India exploded a peaceful nuclear device on 18 May 1974. That 
Pakistan should have reacted to India’s explosion was natural, and 
that the reaction would be negative, was expected. But the loud and 
intense top-gear diplomacy against India resorted to by Pakistan, 
gave the impression that the mere fact of a nuclear explosion by 
India was an attack on the sovereignty of Pakistan. 

The Pakistani argument ran somewhat as follows: the nuclear 
explosion was primarily an instrument of pressure and coercion. 
Pakistan would not allow itself to become a victim of nuclear 
blackmail; secondly, India went to war with Pakistan thrice during 
25 years, and spurned all possible methods of peaceful settlement 
of disputes with Pakistan; thirdly, India was posing a threat not only 
to Pakistan but to all its South and South-east Asian neighbours, 
and in fact to the peace of the entire Afro-Asian community; 
fourthly, nuclear-weapon powers should not resoit to “double per- 
versity” — of not only condoning the Indian test but also blessing 
it by imposing restrictions on “the normal nuclear programmes of 
other states”. 

The argument was perverse. If India wished to exercise pressure, 
coercion or blackmail, conventional means were enough for the 
purpose, and nothing could prevent her from doing so, at least 
after the 1971 war, which it had won. On the contrary, India un- 
conditionally returned 5,000 square miles of territory, and was a 
party to the repatriation of 93,000 prisoners, governed by the sole 
passion of speedily establishing durable peace in the subcontinent. 

The second argument was a deliberate mutilation of truth and 
merits no serious consideration. To illustrate India’s interest in 
peaceful methods, one may only mention the still pending ofier of 
a no-war pact made by India in 1949, and persistently rejected by 
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Pakistan. As for the third argument, it is strange that the tests 
conducted by China, leave alone other powers, should not have 
posed a threat to Afro- Asian peace, whereas that by India di . 
Perhaps the Pakistani objective was to utilize the occasion to 
isolate India from the rest of the Afro-Asian community. 

The fourth argument was meant to pressurize nuclear-weapon 
powers to stop all aid to India, and give a completely free hand to 
Pakistan, along with knowhow for the development of its own 
nuclear programme. Fortunately, the attitude of nuclear-weapon 
powers at the recently held CENTO meeting and elsewhere, had 
been restrained, and expressed in terms of the general principle 
that nuclear proliferation should be discouraged. 

Having condemned India, Pakistan proceeded to formulate its 
own response for the consumption of its people and the world 
outside. Bhutto said that in concrete terms Pakistan would not 
compromise the right of self-determination of the people of 
Kashmir; nor would it accept Indian hegemony or domination 
over the subcontinent. The spectre of “hegemony” has been 
raised from time to time when nothing else was available to beat 
India with. It has sometimes enabled Pakistan to get more conven- 
tional arras, if not nuclear protection. And the reference to 
Kashmir in the given context constituted a deliberate throw-back 
to the days of confrontation. 

What Pakistan called “hegemony” was nothing but a manifesta- 
tion of India’s advance in a vital technological field. India did 
what Pakistan would do some years hence. Pakistan’s allegation 
could be of some meaning if it had disowned all intentions of pro- 
ceeding with its own nuclear programme. But Bhutto reitrated that 
Pakistan would acquire nuclear capability for peaceful purposes. 
He added that Pakistan was also exploring the possibility of politi- 
cal insurance against a nuclear threat. Elaborating upon this, he 
said that high-level special envoys were going to meet all the big 
powers. Political insurance by big powers had not helped in the 
past. It had only aggravated the situation. 

Shut la's Bangladesh Visit 

Bhutto visited Bangladcshas the head of a 107-member delegation 
in the hist weak of June. The visit, unfortunately, did not yield 
much results in terms of reconciliation. Bhutto’s failure in his 
mission was tragic, judging by the tremendous importance Pakistan 
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all applications under agreed categories, and to .give satisfactory 
explanation for rejections, if any. Bhutto’s remark at his Dacca 
Press conference, that Pakistan had already reached a saturation 
point in this respect, took quite the contrary position. 

What was the cause of this deadlock? One need not state the 
obvious — that it always takes two to break a deadlock, just as it 
takes two to make a quarrel. Perhaps Bangladesh need not have 
raked up the bitter anti-Pakistan memories of 197 1 through its Press 
and radio on the eve of Bhutto’s visit. But beyond this, Bangladesh 
could not be blamed. Bangladesh, in fact, became the victim of its 
own generosity, for Pakistan seemed to have misunderstood the 
spirit in which Bangladesh, along with India, had been dealing with 
Pakistan since December 1971. 

Bangladesh’s gesture of granting amnesty to 195 POWs who were 
slated for war crimes’ trials was acclaimed all over the world. There 
were other gestures too from Bangladesh. Unfortunately, Pakistan 
took them as signs of weakness, or of one-sided enthusiasm for 
rapprochement. It was necessary for Pakistan to reciprocate on this 
occasion. Bhutto had been making much of the release of Sheikh 
Mujibur Rehman in January 1972. One wonders if any alternative 
action would have helped the consolidation of remaining Pakistan, 
to the extent it has been found possible. 

The real cause of this deadlock was that Pakistan wanted to 
emphasize the “Muslim” rather than the “Bangla” aspect of the 
personality of Bangladesh, and hoped to build bridges of friendship 
with Bangladesh on the basis of common religion rather than basic 
national interests. In other words, Pakistan was finding it difficult 
to get rid of the habit of taking Bangladesh for granted. 

End of the Simla Spirit? 

Merely two years after the Simla Agreement of 2 July 1972, no one 
m Pakistan talked of it, except Khan Abdul Wall Khan, Leader of 
the Opposition in Pakistan’s National Assembly. This was a measure 
of the low level to which the process of detente bad been brought 
m the subcontinent. But what were the possible explanations for 
Pakistan’s behaviour? 

A co-relationship between internal policies and external postures 
always been easier to establish in Pakistan than elsewhere. 
Rigidity of attitude towards India and a denial of democratic rights 
at home have usually gone hand in hand in Pakistan. But the hopes 
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generated in early 1952, that Bhutto’s regime would bring a 
liberalization at both ends, were first shattered in February 1973, 
when the NAP-JUI majority governments were dismissed in the 
NWFP and Baluchistan. The next big blow came when the process 
of detente was halted, with Pakistan unilaterally calling off the 
bilateral talks due with India on 10 June 1974. Pakistani politics 
had been unstable again since February 1973. But the first half of 
1974 had been a particularly disturbed period. The Baluchistan 
question, of which a reasonable political solution had been promised 
by Bhutto from time to time, was still hanging fire. Even though a 
government based on a contrived majority in the provincial 
assembly had been installed in power, the month of June had 
witnessed renewed firing and bombardment by the armed forces, 
resulting in many casualties. The anti-Ahmadiyya agitation — 
which, according to the Ahmadiyya chief, had been engineered by 
the Government — had given another justification to the Government 
to suppress democratic freedom. 

Dictatorial tendency on the part of the leadership had been wit- 
nessed within the People’s Party itself. Intolerance of dissident 
views had led to the expulsion of J.A. Rahim, the party’s General 
Secretary, and a federal minister. The earlier victims of intolerance 
had been party stalwarts, like Mian Mahmud Ali Kasuri and 
Ahmed Raza Kasuri. And the perennial enemy of the PPP, the 
National Awami Party, had been subjected to a fresh wave of 
repression, with Khan Abdul Wali Khan having been denied 
permission to visit Kabul to attend the first anniversary celebra- 
tions of the Daud Khan regime. 

Synchronized with these developments had been allegations 
regarding the mobilization of troops by India and Afghanistan to 
threaten Pakistan’s security, and reference to an arms build-up by 
these two countries, as also by Iran. This had been preceded by a 
display of intransigence by Bhutto in Dacca, and the postponement 
of bilateral talks with India. There was also news of a postpone- 
ment of Bhutto’s visit to Moscow. Thus, the picture that emerged 
was that of a sudden deterioration of Pakistan’s relations with 
Iran, Afghanistan, India and Bangladesh, and a nonc-too-happy 
state of relations with the Soviet Union. 

Seen with the internal situation, the entire thing amounted to a 
throw'-back to the days of Generals Ayub Khan and Yahya Khan, 
which was unfortunate. But what were the causes? India’s nuclear 
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explosion could not be a convincing explanation, for no country 
other than Pakistan had said that it posed a threat to security. 
Criticism of the explosion by other countries had mainly been m 
terms of its implications for nuclear proliferation. . . p , 
Improved prospects of reconciliation betweed Plebiscite ron 
leaders in Jammu and Kasltmir and the Government of In la, 
could also not be regarded as a provocation, for Bhutto himself was 
going ahead with the integration of “Azad Kashmir wit 
Pakistan. And internal problems, which were often quoted as t e 
cause of Pakistan’s tough external posture, were mostly Bhutto s 
own creation. 

There was, however, a strong possibility of the Pakistani arme 
forces trying to reassert themselves both internally and external y. 
This could partly be a consequence of the heavy re-militarization o 
Pakistan undertaken since 1971, and partly the effect of the 
important role given to the army on various pretexts, including 
India’s nuclear explosion. However, it could also result from 
instability at home, and a stalemate in the subcontinent. 

Anatomy of an Attitude 

Bhutto made a statement in Quetta in August, offering to resume 
talks with India. This statement beat his earlier ones, which sought 
to e.xplain the postponement of Indo-Pak talks in June, in reveal- 
ing an attitude which was devoid of any consistent or rational 
basis. There was no material change of circumstances between then 
and now, as far as India was concerned. Bhutto had seized the pre- 
text of a policy statement by India’s Foreign Minister, which only 
reiterated India’s known position — to announce the change in his 
attitude. The change was in itself welcome. But what could be its 
possible explanation? 

Bhutto had given three reasons. First, Pakistan wanted to 
test if “the massing of troops on the borders by Afghanistan and 
India was part of a coordinated plan or just a coincidence”. If this 
was proved as “part of a coordinated plan”, whatever that might 
mean, Bhutto would obviously not have agreed to resume the talks. 
If, on the other hand, it had been found as “just a coincidence”, 
Bhutto should not have taken over two months to verify it. What 
was closer to the reality, therefore, was that the alleged massing of 
troops by India and Afghanistan was of no direct relevance to 
Bhutto’s attitude on the question of talks with India. 
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The second reason given by Bhutto was that Pakistan wanted to 
abide by the Simla Agreement. It was sad that this desire should 
have escaped Bhutto’s government in June. India did not feel called 
upon to demonstrate its commitment to the Simla Agreement any 
more than it had been doing before the nuclear explosion of 
18 May. India had, of course, been reminding Pakistan of the need 
on its part to abide by this agreement. It was gratifying that India’s 
message had met with receptive ears in Pakistan. 

Thirdly, Bhutto said that he “had now received bilateral assu- 
rances which are more important than international assurances”. 
One can’t believe that these assurances, for whatever they were 
worth, would not have been available if Bhutto had not resorted to 
postponing the talks with India, particularly if one bears in mind the 
source from which such assurances were claimed, i.c. from China. 
What is more plausible, however, is that the postponement of the 
talks was itself a part of an overall Peking-Pindi strategy towards 
the subcontinent, and India’s nuclear explosion was merely utilized 
* as a pretext. Pakistan had been constrained to review its attitude 
towards the talks, perhaps because of the difficulties that arose in 
sustaining this strategy. 

It is conceivable that part of these assurances might have taken 
the form of promises of sophisticated coventional weapons by 
China, as also by some other Western or West Asian sources. To 
that extent, Pakistan’s tough posture on the question of talks with 
India could be said to have yielded dividends. But certain obvious 
constraints in the internal and external situation of Pakistan seem- 
ed to have made it difficult to sustain this posture much longer. 

The most significant internal constraint was the refusal of 
Opposition parties to accept some major components of the hard- 
line strategy vis-a-vis India. In the course of the National Assembly 
debate on the massing of troops by India and Afghanistan in mid- 
July, the Leader of the Opposition as well as some other party 
leaders said that they did not believe the reports and that the bogey 
had been raised by Bhutto to side-track the nation’s attention from 
real issues. 

It is rare in Pakistan’s history that a government should find it 
difficult to sell an anti-India line at home. But when such a situation 
occurs, it is for strong reasons. On this occasion, the postpone- 
ment of talks with India satisfied only the loyalist and lunatic 
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fringes of Pakistani population. For the- rest, what was equally in- 
tolerable was the accompanying suppression at home, the gagging 
of the Press and a continuing denial of democratic rights in 
Baluchistan and elsewhere. The United Democratic Front of eig t 
Opposition parties, in its two-day review of internal and externa 
policies, did not as much as mention the alleged military activities 
by India or Afghanistan. 

Among external constraints, the failure of Bhutto’s efforts to 
cultivate Bangladesh, without simultaneously caring to improve 
relations with India, was important. While this was a big damper m 
his designs to isolate India, his inability to arouse international 
opinion against India or extract official condemnation of India s 
nuclear explosion from the US or the entire Muslim world, should 
also have acted as deterrents to his hardline strategy. His offer of a 
non-aggression pact to Afghanistan also suggested that he had fail- 
ed to arouse domestic opinion against Afghanistan to the desired 
pitch. 

Having failed to sustain the hardline strategy, Bhutto had come 
round. What had guided him was not policy but expediency. 

Trade Protocol 

India and Pakistan had reasons to congratulate themselves for mak- 
ing a success of the philosophy of bilateralism adopted at Simla 
over two years ago. On 30 November 1974, the two countersigned 
a trade protocol. Looking at the history of Jndo-Pak relations and 
the serious reservations prevailing in Pakistan since 1965 with 
regard to trade with India, it was no less than a miracle that trade 
resumption between the two countries had been agreed upon. The 
Pakistani leadership deserved the credit for having shown the re- 
quisite flexibility of attitude, for India had always been in favour of 
resuming economic links. 

Trade between the hvo countries was in the doldrums in as early 
as 1949, when differences cropped up between them on devaluation 
of their currencies along with the British sterling. However, trade 
dragged on until 1965, when it was suspended because of the war. 
The volume of trade had declined from Rs IS6 crores in 1948-49 to 
R& 26 crores in 1964-65, and Rs 10 crores in 1965-66. The trade 
balance had usually been in favour of Pakistan. 

India took up the question of trade resumption in the wake of the 
Tashkent Declaration, whose Article VI provided that the two 
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Governments would “consider measures towards the restoration of 
economic and trade relations”. India failed to make a headway in 
this respect during minister-level talks with Pakistan in Rawalpindi 
in March 1966. India unilaterally lifted the ban on trade with 
Pakistan in May 1966, in the hope that Pakistan would eventually 
reciprocate. But the trade remained suspended, except for an occa- 
sional exchange of goods through third countries. 

The matter was taken up by India again with Pakistan’s Minister 
for Commerce during the second UNCTAD conference in New 
Delhi in 1968. As the Pakistani minister said on his return to 
Islamabad: “I told the Indian leaders, I will be ready to meet them 
at any time and anywhere to discuss trade resumption, if all other 
matters — including the Kashmir dispute — are properly settled.” 
This was Pakistan’s stand right till the year 1971. The year 1971 
can be regarded as marking a watershed in the evolution of the 
Pakistani attitude towards India. The most significant difference, 
apparently a consequence of the 1971 events, was that the efficacy 
of the use of force and third-party intervention for a resolution 
of disputes with India began to be doubted seriously. Besides, the 
problems of political compactness and homogeneity with which the 
post-1971 Pakistan was riddled, have been of a far less serious 
character than those of pre-1971, and did not warrant the same 
degree of hostility with India. 

To these were added the compulsions of economic growth, made 
rigorous by the inflationary fallout of the oil crisis. The advantages 
of regional economic links are far too obvious to be ignored when 
national economies are under severe strain. Of late, the superpowers 
too seemed to have contributed to Pakistan’spreparedness to resume 
economic ties with India. And when India gave ample demonstra- 
tion of its desire to promote co-existence and cooperation, how long 
could Pakistan resist? Nevertheless, it must be said to the credit of 
Pakistan that neither Kashmir, nor the prior resumption of diplo- 
matic ties, nor the nuclear explosion, nor the fear of trading in stra- 
tegic commodities with a “hostile” neighbour, were eventually 
allowed to stand in the way. 

The trade protocol of 30 November had a number of features 
which augured well for trade to develop. The decision to conduct 
trade on the basis of free convertible currency would help avoid the 
pitfalls from which Indo-Bangladesh trade had suffered. The deci- 
sion to conduct it initially on a govemment-to-government basis was 
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intended to help elintinale certain fears in Pakistan ^ 
monopolists would lend to dominate Pakistan s economy-^ 
commodities listed for exchange closely reflected the nee s o 
two countries. The only item talked of for some time, but not is t , 
was natural gas from Pakistan. This, according to some ’ 
was because of Pakistan’s enhanced domestic requirements m 
wake of the energy crisis. However, the growth of Indo- a ' 
trade was likely to be slow and cautious, for Pakistan wou 
like to disturb its trade pattern with the Muslim world, w nc 
had built so carefully. 


Dialogue Reiumed . 

Talks between India and Pakistan at the foreign-secretary c\e 
were held in New Delhi in the middle of May 1975. This is an 
important stage in the process of normalization of relations e^ 
ween the two countries. The preceding three years had witnessc 
a gradual forward movement with respect to Indo-Pak detente, 
despite frequent ups and downs. Even though the issues formal y 
listed for discussion were the civil aviation question as well as tn 
Salal Dam question, the talks were wide-ranging. It was more than 
a year earlier that the last minister-level discussions had been held 
between the two countries. Since then, quite a lot happened which 
had also cast its dark shadows on interstate relations in the sub- 
continent. 

The ugliest of these events was the lifting of embargo by the 
United States on the supply of arms to Pakistan in early 1975, im- 
mediately leading to increased tension in the region. But this was 
not an isolated event. It was preceded by a high-pitched campaign 
by Pakistan against India’s nuclear explosion. It had been followed 
by Pakistan’s call for a hartal against the Indira-Sheikh accord 
over the Kashmir administration. Meanwhile, Pakistan had sup- 
pressed democratic forces within the country, thus weakening the 
elements helpful for Indo-Pak detente. Pakistan’s publicity media 
had frequently been tempted to malign India on occasions like the 
Farakka Barrage negotiations with Bangladesh, or developments 
pertaining to Sikkim. Sometimes, this had been done in collusion 
with China. 

But these events were not to be given exaggerated importance, 
and had to be seen in the total perspective of Indo-Pak relations 
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since Independence. The letters exchanged between the two Prime 
Ministers in early 1975 provided the backdrop to these talks, and 
set their tone. In these letters, both Prime Ministers had reiterated 
their commitment to a durable peace in the subcontinent. What 
was equally comforting was Prime Minister Bhutto’s emphatic as- 
sertion, made during a speech delivered at the Pakistan Military 
Academy in Kakul, that both India and Pakistan needed peace. 

While speaking at Kakul, Bhutto had referred to the events in 
Indo- China and said that their tentacles would spread. Their 
shadow would fall on India and Bangladesh. Having said this, 
Bhutto had emphasized that while in 1972, at Simla, Pakistan 
needed peace more than India did, today “India needs peace more 
than we do in view of the developments in Southeast Asia”. These 
may have been soothing words to cadets and ofiBcers who had not 
yet come out of the trauma of the 1971 defeat. But these did not 
represent the real lesson of Indo-China, which was better embodied 
in the words: “Both India and Pakistan need peace.” 

The Salal Dam question was a technical issue and could be 
sorted out in the spirit in which the Indus Waters Treaty was being 
implemented since 1960. On the question of resumption of civil 
aviation and overflights, both countries should have done some re- 
thinking since their technical teams met in November 1974. There 
were damages being claimed on both sides. But the resumption of 
civil aviation would benefit both countries. The question required 
a political rather than technical approach, in terms of the quantum 
of damages and things of that sort. Given the political will, an 
agreement on this question should not have been very difiScult. 

Unfortunately, however, the two delegations ended their five-day 
talks on 19 May, without any success. There was no agreement on 
the resumption of air links and overflight facilities because of 
Pakistan’s reluctance to withdraw its complaint against India from 
the International Civil Aviation Orgamzation (ICAO). Pakistan’s 
position reflected a strange contradiction. While claiming that it 
was committed to begin a new chapter in bilateral relationships in 
accordance with the Simla Agreement, it was reluctant to withdraw 
the ICAO case and bury the past. India, on the other hand, had a 
strong case with respect to the compensation demanded from 
Pakistan for destroying an Indian Airlines’ plane in Lahore in 
January 1971, but in the interest of reaching an accord, did not 
insist upon it. 
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case from ICAO. Besides, Bhutto’s letter to India’s Prime Minister 
in February 1975 had reiterated Pakistan’s commitment to solve bi- 
lateral problems within the Simla framework. And the subsequent 
interest shown by Pakistan in exploring trade possibilities with India 
lent a certain consistency to Paldstan’s apparent reasonableness. 
Therefore, India could not be blamed for taking Pakistan too 
seriously as regards its intentions in coming to Delhi. 

But the Pakistani delegation, as was now obvious, had come more 
for the record — to register its presence in New Delhi — and return, 
attributing the failure to India’s insistence on a prior withdrawal of 
the case from ICAO. This is what Agha Shahi said on his return to 
Karachi. He, of course, listed three positive gains of the Delhi 
talks — namely, the emergence of a constructive approach to resolve 
differences on the Salal Dam question, a meeting of minds on end- 
ing hostile propaganda, and a discussion on the question of a 
nuclear-free zone in South Asia. But the fact remains that disagree- 
ment on the question of air links injected an element of uncertainty 
into the futime development of Indo-Pak relations, and this was 
by design. 

The explanation seemed to lie in the internal situation of 
Pakistan, which has always determined the shape of Indo-Pak 
relations. Kashmir had again emerged as the king-pin of Pakistani 
behaviour. Bhutto’s transparent high-handedness in installing a 
People’s Party government in “Azad Kashmir” through rigged 
elections, and his attempts to bring “Azad Kashmir” closer to 
Pakistan politically as well as constitutionally, directly cut across 
his plea for self-determination in Kashmir, This has been vigorously 
criticized by the United Democratic Front of eight Opposition 
parties, which was in any case on a warpath against the Govern- 
ment on many other issues. 

' At the UDF meeting in May, the top Opposition leaders warned 
the Government against an acceptance of the ceasefire line, in 
Jammu and Kashmir, as a permanent line of control which, they 
said, would negate the “Kashmiris’ inalienable right to self-deter- 
mination”. JUl leader Maulana Mufti Mahmud wondered how the 
PPP could establish its branch in “Azad Kashmir, which as part of 
the disputed state of Jammu and Kashmir \yas itself a disputed 
territory”. He also took exception on thesarUe ground to Bhutto’s 
bringing in changes in the constitutional set-up of “Azad Kashmir . 

This mounting criticism of Bhutto’s Kaslimir policy had to be 
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Democratic Front, made a three-point statement to the effect that 
first, he had foretold the coup to a Bengali audience in London; 
secondly, the coup represented a denunciation of the break-up of 
Pakistan and thirdly, it was time for a “real initiative” by Pakistan. 
The “real initiative” was interpreted by a Pakistani paper as a sug- 
gestion for bringing about the end of Bangladesh’s sovereign 
existence. 

Pakistan’s leading columnists were not left behind in expressions 
of excitement over the change. H.K. Burki, referring to the coup, 
said; “As a gesture it represents a clear-cut break from Indian 
hegemony and formally establishes Bangladesh’s independent iden- 
tity as a Muslim state and thus upholding the 1940 Lahore resolu- 
tion.” A.T. Chaudhri wrote: “The success of the coup is due in a 
large measure to the tacit support of the people who are intensely 
hostile to India.” 

The all-round jubilation and sense of achievement in Pakistan 
was based on two assumptions, both of which turned out to be mis- 
conceived. The first was that the new Government had declared 
Bangladesh an “Islamic Republic”, thereby shedding off its secular- 
ism. The second, which partly flowed from the first, was that the 
new Government would be hostile to India. 

It was on the basis of these two assumptions that Pakistan had 
made haste to recognize the new Government, to offer it substantial 
gifts, and to advise other countries to recognize it. But Pakistan 
failed to realize that policies are largely determined not by indivi- 
dual whims but by certain imperatives of geopolitics, economics, 
history and culture. As soon as initial confusion gave way to 
clarity and stability of thought in Dacca, statements were not lack- 
ing from Dacca to the effect that Bangladesh would continue to 
describe itself as the “People’s Republic” and not an “Islamic 
Republic”, and would basically pursue the foreign policy of the pre- 
vious Government. The new President of Bangladesh, Khondakar 
Mushtaq Ahmed, himself declared within a few days of assuming 
power, that Bangladesh would remain a secular republic and its 
three basic state principles would be "democracy, socialism, and 
nationalism”. 

One would appreciate Pakistan’s desire for improvement of 
relations with countries of South Asia. But if a change of govern- 
ment in Dacca was to be utilized as an occasion for renewed effortj 
in this direction, Pakistan should have addressed itself to the 
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basic questions of sharing assets with Uangladcslt anil repatriatins 
^ Biluiris front there — two major issues which were still pend- 
ing between the two countries. Instead, Pakistan gave vent to ils 
inherently negativistic appro.ich towards international politics of 
the region by extolling the possibilities of the rejection of secular- 
ism as Well as Iriendsiiip with India by the new Government of 
Bangladesh. This can never be the basics on which foundations 
of lasting peace and cooperation in the region can be laid. 


Ambivalcnci; 

After the failure of Indo-Pak talks in May and the assassination of 
Jshcikh Nlujibur Rehinan in August J975, Indo-Pak relations 
remained in a state of uneasy stalemate for quite some time. Part 
01 the reason lay in the developments in Bangladesh, the factors 
rcsponsib c for them, and their repercussions on the rest of the 
region. But the, stalemate vv.ns largely attributable to a calculated 
ambivalence m Pakistani attitude, born out of a decision not to go 

tZ 'r. f "oriiializing relations with India, and yet keep up 
the facade of desiring to do so. 

undoubtedly register- 

mnitiiv K But the progress was made 

evolvmQ*n °r taken by India in the larger interest of 

recion tr, self-reliant community of nations in the 

cooDerin. exclusion of baneful foreign innuenccs. Pakistan did 
extent it suitedTitT^ Positively to those initiatives, but only to the 
the maior hen<>r cases, Pakistan was 

was merely th-it^'tT^ terras of tangible gains. India’s satisfaction 
peace. towards evolving a climate of 

adverse possess! square miles of territory in each other’s 

themainbencfieia'Iy'vvqier^^^^^^^ 

ted Pakistan n ^ • i ! 90,000 war prisoners were rcpatria- 

lities between the tvvo ^ ^“"cficiary. Even when limited travel faci- 
greater, for the numbed 

of this facility was m i nationals who liked to avail 

And whatever the ^ “''ficr than the number of Indian nationals. 
Govenmierv^afmn"r ^pyUc^nis, the Pakistan 

pared with the Indian c°° m giving them visas, as com- 

emmption of telecommunications, postal links, banking 
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facilities, visits to religious places on both sides, and Indo-Pak trade 
could be said to be of interest to India as well as Pakistan. But 
even in the matter of Indo-Pak trade, Pakistan’s response had been 
very halting. India agreed to resume trade and lift two lakh bales 
of Pakistani cotton at a time when there was a slump in the 
Pakistani cotton market. India’s total import of cotton from Pakis- 
tan amounted to Rs 25 crores in 1975, although India itself had a 
bumper cotton crop. In return Pakistan did not place any firm 
orders for imports from India, even though it had earlier shown 
interest in Indian products like coal, light engineering goods, iron 
and s'.eel, bidi leaves and iron ore. 

In a review of Indo-Pak trade at Islamabad in January 1976, the 
two delegations further identified specific commodity groups in 
which commercial transactions could usefully take place between 
the two countries. Also, as a result of India’s persistent pleadings, 
contracts were signed at this meeting for the import of 5,000 tons 
of pig iron and 250 tons of bidi leaves by Pakistan from India. But 
this was touching the fringe of the matter, for the existence of 
enormous scope for Indo-Pak trade in a variety of goods had been 
widely acknowledged by Pakistan’s media as well as in official cir- 
cles there from time to time. What was really holding Pakistan back? 
It was painful to find that Pakistani experts were still visiting far- 
off places in search of iron ore for the Karachi steel mill, when the 
ore was available next door in India. There could not be a sadder 
or more ironical comment on Pakistani professions of a desire to 
cooperate or co-exist with India. 

Seen in this context, a speech made by Pakistani Minister of 
State for Defence and Foreign Affairs Aziz Ahmed, in the National 
Assembly towards the beginning of March, was interesting. He had 
said that Pakistan was now ready to discuss with India the three 
outstanding issues — re-establishment of diplomatic relations, resto- 
ration of overflights as well as air traffic between the two countries 
and settlement of the “Kashmir dispute”. He prefaced it by saying 
that it was India which had been responsible for slowing the prg. 
cess of normalization of relations between the two countries, anj 
that India had been indulging in anti-Pakistan propaganda, about 
which the Pakistani Government bad written to the Indiau 
Government. 

Propaganda is a two-way game and there is no use pretending 
that India has particularly puritanical ideas about the use of (|,j^ 
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instrument of policy. It is quite possible that while observing 
restraints about propaganda as enjoined by the Simla Agreemen , 
an ofiicial or a commentator' somewhere may have gisen way 
the age-old habit of sniping at Pakistan. But it must be staled mat 
even after Aziz Ahmed had addressed the National Assent 
Pakistani media had been full of irresponsible utterances on ^ 
question of Farakka waters between India and Bangladesh. Not on 
had the seriousness of the question been blown out ot all proportion, 
India had been painted in the darkest colours as responsible for s 
problem. . , 

The matter did not end with the Pakistani media. Pakistan s 
Prime Minister Bhutto, during his trip to Western Europe and I'S 
American hemisphere in February 1975, lost no opportunity o 
projecting India as the villain of the subcontinent. In this, Pakistan 
was living up to its tradition, irrespective of whoever ruled there- 
The basic question really was; when would Pakistan learn to h'® 
by itself, rather than negatively, vis-a-vis India. It was higli tim*^ 
that Pakistan set its own house in order, found a viability all its 
own and began to look at India through an attiludinal prism which 
did not give a distorted vision of India. 

It was good for Aziz Ahmed to say that Pakistan was now ready 
to discuss the three outstanding issues mentioned by him. To begia 
with, India had no objection to the restoration of diplomatic rela- 
tions in principle, now that quite a few steps tow.ards normalization, 
as visualized under the Simla Agreement, had been taken. As 
regards the resumption of air tralSc and overflights, it was not 
enough for Pakistan to express its readiness to discuss the matter, 
it should also have created the climate necessary for this. India s 
views were well known. Unless the ill-founded complaint against 
India in ICAO on the question of overflights was withdrawn, hoW 
could any discussions be fruitful? And her readiness to discuss the 
Kashmir question had no meaning when Pakistan had artificially 
integrated the occupied areas of Kashmir with the rest of the 
country, arbitrarily imposed PPP rule there, and arrested some 
of the area. This was neither in consonance with the 
needs of self-determination which Pakistan was so fond of advo- 
cating, nor intended to promote any solution of the question. In 
doubtful if Pakistan was honest about any solution other 
an w at it had already imposed by force, except reiterating it for 
the sake of record. 
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Pak Shadow over Farakka 

In the early months of 1976, Pakistan’s relations with Bangladesh 
had improved considerably, and no one in the subcontinent had 
reasons to grudge this. Diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries were resumed, and telecommunication links between them re- 
established. These developments were fully in accord with India’s 
vision of the subcontinent, characterized by peaceful co-existence 
and cooperation among the States of the region, to the exclusion of 
of baneful foreign influence. 

Unfortunately, however, it was a negative spirit in which Pakis- 
tan was going ahead in strengthening ties with Bangladesh, which 
led to an aggravation of tensions in the region, and retarded the 
development of a harmonious relationship between the States of 
South Asia. The object of Pakistan’s hostility, as always, was India 
— which, if left in peace, could perform its natural role of a 
focal point for a structure of peace and security in South Asia. 
Pakistan, historically, was used to misrepresenting India’s relations 
with the neighbouring States of Nepal, Bhutan, Sri Lanka and 
Bangladesh, hoping, thereby, to redress its adverse political balance 
vis-a-vis India. The consequences of this policy had been disastrous 
for the whole region. 

In early 1976 again, while seeking to improve relations with 
Bangladesh, Pakistan was unduly juxtaposing its own presumed 
goodness of behaviour and affinity of interests vis-a-vis Bangladesh, 
against India’s projected treacherousness, creating an avoidable 
distortion in perspective, as far as Indo Bangladesh relations were 
concerned. For instance Prime Minister Bhutto, at a banquet 
in Rawalpindi in March, looked towards Zahiruddin, the 
ambassador of Bangladesh who was present on the occasion, 
and posed the question; “How can one call him an ambassador?” 
He then remarked. “He is a brother-in-arms.” The remark was 
made in the context of continuing propaganda in Pakistani nesvs- 
papers for the last many months, to the effect that India was 
planning massive subversion in Bangladesh, and that pro-Mujib men 
were being trained in guerilla warfare to enable them to commence 
activity within a few months. 

It was in this background of a generally hostile stance, that 
Pakistan’s propaganda on the Farakka Barrage question, which 
really concerned India and Bangladesh only, could be fully under- 
stood. Pakistani newspapers took the line that the Farakka Barrage, 
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to begin with, was unnecessary. But having constructed it, 
would have to behave according to international . 

tcral diversion of waters at Farakka amounted to a violationo • 
interim accord with Bangladesh. India would have to stop 
unilateral diversion. Besides, the question of sharing the v 
should not be confined to tiic months of March, April an 
they said. India had caused gr.ave hardship to the peop 
Bangladesh and jeopardized its economy. India had 
its attitude only after the change of government in Bangladcs . ^ 

It was sad that Bangladesh should have allowed itself to 
carried away by Pakistani opinion, perhaps because a residuum^ 
Pakistani influence was still exercised there. As far as the 
controversy was concerned, its b.asic points had been explained Iron 
time to time by the Government of India. In order, however, o 
place the problem in perspective, it is necessary to understan its 
origins during the days when Pakistan ruled the territory constitu- 
ting Bangladesh. 

The Farakka Barrage project was not something conjured up 
by India overnight. It had been before the nation for nearly a 
hundred years, on the basis of various expert studies, as tbe only 
viable solution of saving the Calcutta port from silting up. 
The question was considered by Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru 
and President Ayub Khan in 1961, and they agreed that the two 
countries deal with the river waters in a spirit of understanding and 
mutual accommodation. They also agreed that while examining the 
question of eastern rivers (the Farakka Barrage project in India and 
the Ganga-Kokadan project in East Pakistan), the two countries 
should eschew legalistic considerations, take into account reason- 
able interests of both sides, and refer the matter to technical 
experts. 

While technical discussions were in progress, each successive 
meeting witnessed an enhancement in Pakistan's demand for 
Uie quantity of water needed from the Ganga in the month of April- 
Starting with 3,500 cusecs in 1960, it reached 49,000 cusecs in 
1968. What lifted the issue from a purely technical plane to a poli- 
Heal one, and made it appear as a major political problem, was the 
Pakistan propaganda blast in 1968. The provocation was the mount- 
T ^ revolt, in both wings of Pakistan, against President 

Ayub Khan in the aftermath of the 1965 debacle with India. The 
centre of the agitation, however, was East Pakistan— where the 
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demand for autonomy, based on Sheikh Mujib’s Six Points, was 
being fanned by West Pakistani discontent, and spearheaded by 
leaders of all kinds, including Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto. 

The challenge was sought to be contained by President Ayub 
through the invention of two instruments: the Agartala conspiracy 
case and the Farakka Barrage question, which was blown out of 
proportion. By thus focusing the people’s attention on the exter- 
nal enemy, namely India, these two instruments served the same 
purpose for East Pakistan as Kashmir served for West Pakistan. 
The Agartala conspiracy case had to be withdrawn by President 
Ayub Khan within a year. The Farakka Barrage question, one 
hoped, had acquired a purely technical significance again with the 
exit, from Bangladesh soil, of decision-makers who had negative 
motivations. 

That the Farakka Barrage was a technically essential project 
does not have to be established. It was supported by renowned 
engineers like Sir Arthur Cotton in 1858, the Stevenson Moore 
Committee in 1919, Sir William Willcocks in 1930, T.M. Oag in 
1939, A. Webster in 1946, and Dr Walter Hensen in 1957. It was 
in recognition of the need of this project that Sir Cyril Radcliffe 
awarded the partition boundary in such a way that the barrage site, 
the feeder canal and all headworks of this project, fell well within 
the boundaries of India. 

The argument that the Ganga waters be shared during the whole 
year, and not merely the lean months, does not hold ground, for 
the problem during the rest of the year is that of excess water. 
B.M. Abbas, the Bangladesh representative on the Indo-Bangla 
Joint Rivers Commission, had said some years ago at an ECAFE 
symposium in Bangkok; “The land in East Pakistan is rich and 
fertile, the climate ideal for multi-cropping, and the combination of 
copious rainfall, mighty rivers, and ground water sources creates 
one of the world’s greatest natural systems.” The nimn hazards in 
Bangladesh are destructive floods, inadequate drainage, erratic 
rainfall and daily sea-water inundation. The answer, therefore, lies 
not in more water from the Ganga but in the construction of 
coastal embankments and polders. 

Never before, during the last 16 years of discussions on this 
subject, did the question arise that the waters be shared in months 
other than the lean months of March to May. And the question of 
sharing waters even during the lean months arises only Wjihijj the 
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framework of a cooperative approach, for there were «o hutone 
uses in existence wliich India was obliged to satis y ‘ ^ 

case in the Punjab, where certtun canals that 

from India into Pakistani territory. It Is advisable, e 
Bangladesh as well as other countries whose counsels are 
to her, approach the problem in a cooperative ’i „hits. 

than allow themselves to become victims of confrontatiooi 


Towards Indo-Pak Detente _ 

The Foreign Secretaries of India and P;ikistan reached an a 
ment in the middle of May to resume civil overflights, goo • 
passenger traffic through rail and road, and also diplomatic c ^ 
tions between the two countries. This agreement j 

near-consummation of the process initiated at Simla four y 
earlier. Of all the items on the agenda drawn up at Simla or ^ 
normalization of Indo-Pak relations, the only question whic , 
technical sense, could be said to have remained unresolve , ' 
that of Kashmir. In hindsight, therefore, one can derive satisfac i 
from the fact that the Simla style of managing Indo-Pak relatio 
had delivered the goods, and far better than any other style m t 
past. 

One of the characteristics of the Simla style was, of course,^ 
emphasis on “bilateralism”, and there could be no two opinions 
about the fact that this method had yielded enormous dividen s, 
not only in resolving Indo-Pak problems but also in sorting ou 
India’s relations with various other neighbours. Besides, nothmS 
could better promote a basic objective of India’s foreign policy, 
namely to keep mischievous foreign influence away from the 
region. 

Another distinguishing feature of the process initiated at Simla 
had been that in the negotiations held since July 1972, the two 
countries had not been bogged down with intractable problems 
like Kashmir, or economic claims or counter-claims, but had been 
seized with problems of relevance to the present and future life of 
the common man in the two countries — for example, the resump- 
tion of telecommunications, postal links, banking facilities, visits 
to religious places, as well as the resumption of trade, travel, 
overflights, etc. Thus, the resumption of diplomatic relations, 
which was really the form rather than the substance of the 
relationship, climaxed the process of improvement in substantive 
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areas of the relationship — instead of preceding it, as had happened 
in the post-Tashkent phase. This was a tribute to the maturity and 
statesmanship of leaders on both sides. 

The task of leadership, however, had been facilitated by certain 
favourable changes in the external environment. For the last few 
years, leaders in South Asia had been regretting the fact that while 
working for a relaxation of tension among themselves, the global 
powers had not been very keen to allow in a similar relaxation 
with regard to regional conflicts. While the basic attitude of 
global powers with regard to regional conflict might not have 
changed yet, the sharpness and intensity of regional conflicts was 
perhaps not as relevant to them now as it was until a few years ago> 
Therefore, it was gratifying if they had contributed to the process 
of Indo-Pak detente by prevailing upon the leaders of the two 
countries to speed up mutual rapprochement. 

More important were developments within the region, which 
had resulted from an increasing awareness of the need for mutual 
- cooperation, particularly in economic and technological fields. 
Relations between India and Iran, which had registered an impres- 
sive improvement during the past two years, had a favourable 
impact on Indo-Pak relations too. The recent decision of India 
and China to raise their diplomatic relations to the ambassador 
level, after a break of 14 years, could be regarded as an isolated 
event. Pakistan, which might have been kept informed of Chinese 
thinking in this regard, should have drawn the necessary lessons.. 
The gradual resolution of India’s pending problems with neighbours: 
like Nepal and Sri Lanka had also contributed to creating the 
right climate. And a significant pointer to a gradual change in 
Pakistan’s attitude towards its neighbours was Bhutto’s decision to 
visit Kabul in June to discuss mutual problems with Sardar 
Mohammad Baud. 

For India, nothing could be more satisfying than the fulfilment 
of its cherished objective of a speedy normalization of rela- 
tions with Pakistan. This had a two-fold importance for India. A 
country which perceives for itself a larger role in world affairs — 
flowing from its history, size and location — can least afford to- 
remain endlessly involved in disputes with its neighbours. Secondly,, 
it was now widely recognized that regional cooperation was an im- 
perative of development in the entire Third World. And the per- 
petuation of Indo-Pak conflict had proved a major obstacle in 
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promoting regional cooperation in South Asia. The decision to 
resume air, road' and rail links, to allow goods and passenger 
traffic and re-establish diplomatic ties, was of direct and immediate 
relevance to the task of promoting cooperation in economic, 
technological and cultural fields between the two countries, paving 
the way for wider regional cooperation. 

For Pakistan, the immediate and overpowering motive which 
impelled Bhutto in March 1976 to agree to withdraw the overflights 
case from ICAO, might have been liis desire to deepen Pakistan’s 
ties with Bangladesh where, according to his perception, the deve- 
lopments had been favourable during the past nine months. 
Besides, a near fulfilment of the goals enshrined in tlie Simla Agree- 
ment could be claimed by him as a major foreign-policy achieve- 
ment, the kind which none of his predecessors could be proud of. 
And further, Bhutto knew, more than anybody else, that a viable 
Indo-Pak detente would tend to strengthen civilian and democratic 
forces in Pakistan, of which he would be the major beneficiary. 

Train to Pakistan 

The first train to Pakistan, after a lapse of 11 years, left Amritsar 
for Lahore on 22 July 1976. Fortunately, however, this train left 
Amritsar in a much happier atmosphere than did Khushwant 
Singh’s fictional Train to Pakistan, which crossed the Sutlej bridge- 
in the traumatic days of Partition. Indo-Pak relations, in any case, 
have gone through an entire epoch of trial and tribulation since 
then. Both nations have emerged wiser from this experience. 

The gradual normalization of relations between the two countries 
in the post-Simla phase, of which the resumption of road and rail 
traffic was a climax, had deeper significance than met the eye. 
There was some possibility that various measures attending this 
process of normalization would be possessed with greater durability 
than those of the post-Tashkent phase. The reasons were not far to 
seek. They were related to the bitter experience of the two 
countries during the past five years, the imperatives of economic 
growth, and the general climate of detente in the world. 

It was not easy for Pakistan to forget the heavy price it had to 
pay for a policy of continuous confrontation against India, how- 
ever much some militaristic sections of its population might still 
have been yearm'ng to revenge the 1971 defeat. Similarly, India 
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should have realized that the emergence of an independent Bangla- 
desh had not been an unmixed blessing, because of its chronic 
underdevelopment in all respects, and that it might be as profitable, 
if not more, to invest in the cultivation of good relations with 
Pakistan, as with Bangladesh. As regards the imperatives of econo- 
mic growth in the period following the oil crisis and galloping 
inflation, the need for intra-regional cooperation had been widely 
recognized in all parts of the world. And the gradually lowering 
level of tension among the super powers was also a damper on any 
local attempts to exacerbate Indo-Pak confrontation beyond a 
limit. 

Nevertheless, it was the task of leadership in both countries to 
continue to watch developments in the region and prevent irrespon- 
sible elements from obstructing the process of Indo-Pak coopera- 
tion. In this respect, the task of the Indian leadership had been 
facilitated to the extent that there was a large measure of consen- 
sus among Indian political parties for many years as regards 
policy towards Pakistan. Whatever scope there was for irresponsi- 
ble elements to weaken the Government’s hands in this matter, had 
been mitigated by disciplinary provisions of the Emergency. 

In Pakistan, however, the job of the leadership was not as easy. 
The elements traditionally opposed to Indo-Pak friendship were 
on the warpath, denouncing the 14 May agreements for normaliza- 
tion of relations between the two countries, on all conceivable 
pretexts. The most vocal among them was the Pakistan Muslim 
League, and the Nawa-i-waqt daily spokesman of right reaction 
and diehard conservatism. 

Their criticism of the agreements was mainly on the following 
lines: (i) that the Kashmir issue had been shelved by these agree- 
ments, and there could be no real peace with India unless the 
Kashmir' issue was solved; («) that India’s primary interest in 
opening road and rail links with Pakistan lay in utilizing Pakistani 
routs for trade with the Soviet Union, Afghanistan, Iran and the 
regions beyond, and this would be detrimental to Pakistani 
interests and Qii) that the Government of Pakistan had allowed the 
spirit of detente to develop too far, by not opposing publicly the 
Iranian suggestion that India be included in the RCD, and if India 
agreed to join the RCD, it would seriously jeopardize the Islamic 
integrity of Pakistan. 

The Pakistani leadership was hard-pressed to put up a defence 
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of its policy vis-a-vis India. While Bhutto, the Chairman of the 
People’s Party, and Dr Mubashir Hasan, the General Secretary, 
were doing the needful in countering Opposition attacks, all ofiBcial 
media were also fully pressed into service to achieve the desired 
objective. The Pakistan Government’s main emphasis was on the 
Kashmir question. It was at pains to reiterate that the Kashmir 
issue had not been abandoned, that Pakistan’s traditional stand on 
the question had not been compromised, and that this was the 
only pending issue between the two countries on which the next 
round of talks would take place. 

A vigorous defence of Pakistan’s India policy was available 
from the following statement of Federal Minister Malik Meraj 
Khalid, issued by him as a rejoinder to the denunciatory statement 
of the Pir of Pagaro, President of Pakistan Muslim League. Telling 
the Pir that he had committed a crime against the nation by 
issuing this statement, he observed; 

This is what his preachings come to — war with nuclear India — 
insult, blockade, and antagonise Iran, your only kindly 
neighbour — march your armies over Farakka (of course through 
India — torpedo RCD — court veto and have Kashmir issue 
killed — follow impulsive and erratic foreign policies — become a 
nuisance for world peace and a marked country on the world 
map — challenge the world opinion and have your nationals 
driven out of foreign countries — face economic strangulation — 
cause confusion, turmoil, and instability within your country so 
that the sapling of democracy is quickly uprooted — divert 
all advantages to India by your own behaviour — and then await 
the earned doom. 

While this was enough to effectively meet internal opposition to 
a policy of detente with India, it was also a welcome revelation of 
Pakistani motives towards gradual normalization of relations and 
possible eventual cooperation with India. It established beyond 
doubt that the Pakistani leaders had taken cognizance of existing 
realities, although they couldn’t help playing the old tune occa- 
sionally, either by habit or for reasons of internal politics. It also 
meant that they were confident of the reasonableness of Indian 
attitude on all major issues being raised by Pakistani Opposition. 
India never closed the option of negotiations on Kashmir. She was 
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not the sole beneficiary of road and rail lines with Pakistan, who 
would also have the opportunity of utilizing the transit route 
through India for trade with other countries. India would perhaps 
not like to join the narrowly conceived RCD, unless it was 
enlarged to include all the States in the Indian Ocean region, about 
which the Shah of Iran has also talked from time to time. 

On an occasion like this, one could not help regretting the ban 
on the National Awami Party, and the detention of its leader, Khan 
Abdul Wall Khan, for he and his party would have been the most 
powerful supporters of the Prime Minister in his policies towards 
India. Even so, it was the National Democratic Party (NDP), said 
to be a reincarnation of the NAP, on whose leader, Sardar Sherbaz 
Khan Mazari, Bhutto called upon for support in the National 
Assembly. It was also sad that a responsible commentator like A.T. 
Chaudhri should have indulged in the luxury of stating, in his 
column in the Dawn: “If the South Asian scenario has begun to 
change, an obvious reason is that the balance of forces is no more 
in India’s favour.” 

It was necessary at this point of time that the leadership in both 
countries maintained the right climate. It was frivolous to argue 
whether the balance of forces was in favour of India or Pakistan. 
What was important was to ensure that the balance was in favour 
of tbe region as a whole, as against outside powers which have 
been used to interfering too much at the cost of peace in the region. 
Common problems beaconed India and Pakistan to act together, 
and explore areas of joint action rather than an attitude of con- 
frontation. 


Whither Indo-Pak Relations? 

By the year end, Indo-Pak relations seemed stuck at a point from 
where forward movement was very slow. Extremely significant 
steps were taken in July, when the two countries’ ambassadors 
occupied their respective seats in each other’s capitals, and rail, 
road and air commimications were resumed. But once these steps 
were taken, it did not require much time and effort on the two 
sides to ensure that rail, road and air traffic was operating smooth- 
ly, or that the diplomatic missions were functioning without 
hazard. Since then the two Governments have had no heavy item 
on the agenda of mutual interaction. 

A breakthrough in the situation was provided by the celebra- 
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tions, in the last week of December, of the birth centenary of 
Quaid-i-Azam Muhammad AH Jinnah in New Delhi and Bombay. 
The little-publicized functions were organized by the Pakistan 
embassy with the approval of the Government of India, and were 
attended from the Indian side at a fairly high level. The highlight 
of the celebrations was the presentation of a Quaid-i-Azam 
medallion to President Fakhruddin Ali Ahmad by the Pakistani 
ambassador. 

These celebrations have to be viewed in the context of the 
traditional perceptions of the two countries about each other’s 
leaders. The very fact that Pakistan should have thought of hold- 
ing the celebrations in India, and that India should have welcomed 
the suggestion, was a pointer to changing perceptions on both 
sides, based on renewed confidence about each other’s bonafides. 
If nothing else, the celebrations were a viable evidence of the fact 
that India paid utmost respect to the sovereignty and territorial 
integrity of Pakistan. 

This evidence should help build the climate very necessary for 
giving deeper content to Indo-Pak relations, after pending issues 
have been resolved. Among the pending issues Kashmir, admittedly, 
is the only major one which remains unresolved. But Kashmir is an 
issue which is realized on both sides to be a category by itself, and 
will require an opportune moment, especially from Pakistan’s point 
of view, to permit a solution. It should not interrupt the gradual 
evolution of Indo-Pak relations along various other dimensions. 

Among these, the cultural dimension deserves and permits early 
attention. In fact the Quaid-i- Azam’s centenary celebrations in 
India fall within the cultural category," although they have deep 
political implications. It is very necessary that reciprocal steps of 
this nature are taken in Pakistan too, and birthdays of India’s top 
leaders celebrated, so that a fundamental difference is gradually 
made to mutual perceptions at not only the elite, but also the mass 
level. 

At the cultural front, we have already heard of the steps being 
discussed with regard to interaction in the fields of sports, cinema 
and Urdu literature. A related step which demands urgent atten- 
tion is the exchange of newspapers, publications, and eventually 
scholars and writers. A free access to newspapers and publications 
on either side will not only enable the people to have first-hand 
I knowledge of scientific, technological, economic and political 
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development in the other country, but also prove a disincentive to 
the mge for hostile propaganda against each other. The exchange 
of scholars and writers will prove the surest and quickest way of 
removing misperceptions still persisting about each other’s bona 
fides or intentions. 

Another extremely fertile field for interaction, and of great 
contemporary socio-economic relevance, is that of family planning. 
The problem is of basic importance to both countries. India is 
perhaps richer in experience, having made an earlier start in 
vigorously pursuing the family planning programme. But of late, 
Pakistan has been trying to catch up. Among recent steps, one of 
which may be of interest to India is the decision of the Government 
of Pakistan to introduce population planning as a subject in all 
medical colleges of the country. Another is that a study entitled 
Islam and Family Planning has been undertaken, and a series of 
booklets are being prepared to educate the people and alleviate 
religious doubts preventing most of the people from adopting 
family planning measures. There are, in addition, the usual measures 
pertaining to motivational activities, the establishment of model 
clinics, etc. Thus, as regards techniques of family planning, 
Pakistan can benefit from India’s greater experience. But as 
regards the alleviation of religious doubts, Pakistan’s experience 
.can be of great relevance to India, because of its vast Muslim 
population. 

There is then the economic dimension, which is yet far from 
fully explored. The pace of economic interaction is painfully slow 
and lopsided. The resumption of trade towards the end of 1974 was 
significant. But the volume has so far been disappointing. Accord- 
ing to information given in Pakistan’s National Assembly, India 
imported goods worth 24.449 million dollars from Pakistan from 
30 November 1974 to 30 September 1976, while India exported, 
during the same period, goods worth 1.7 million dollars only. Of 
Indian imports, the bulk, worth 24.422 million dollars, consisted of 
raw cotton only, making it an exceptional one-time situation. 

After resumption of rail service between the two countries, 
Pakistan is said to have imported 160 wagon-loads of goods from 
India, including bamboo, wood, spices, brooms, katha, betel leaves, 
green tea, tamarind, fruit and ginger. According to another report, 
Pakistan bought 4,000 Indian refrigerators, in preference to those 
offered by western countries. Evidently, there is enough scope for 
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exchange of goods between the two countries. 

And no lack of private enthusiasm either. Pakistan Economist, 
in a recent article, suggested that “some kind of arrangement 
between the three countries of the subcontinent has to be worked 
out and that arrangement has to include the nature of inter- 
regional trade agreement in which common customs and conces- 
sional transportation facilities are bound to be provided on 
reciprocal basis”. This is not the first time that such a suggestion 
has been made. It is time, however, that inhibitions in this regard, 
wherever they exist, are removed, paving the way for a larger 
framework of economic interaction between India, Pakistan and 
Bangladesh. 

The field for political cooperation between India and Pakistan 
is vast, but sensitive. One can only mcniion the areas in which 
the two countries are needlessly working at cross-purposes. The 
annual Pakistani ritual of a UN resolution on a nuclear-weapons- 
free zone in South Asia, is one. Bhutto’s proposal for a Third 
World summit is another. There is no doubt that the two countries 
approach some of these issues differently because of different 
perceptions of national interest. But at times the different 
approaches appear to be motivated by propagandist objectives too. 
Besides, the differences in perception can be narrowed if the two 
countries look inwards the subcontinent rather than outwards, for 
a solution of basic problems. One hopes that the Quaid-i-Azam’s 
centenary year will prove a turning point with regard to the 
two countries’ perception's of their national interest vis-a-vis each 
other. 



CHAPTER 9 


A NEW PAKISTAN 


Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto, on assuming power as President and Chief 
Martial Law Administrator on 20 December 1971, had said: 

I have come in at a decisive moment in the history of Pakistan. 

We are facing the worst crisis in our country’s life, a deadly 

crisis. . . but we will make a new Pakistan. 

This was a noble resolve made at a critical juncture in the his- 
tory of the country. Bhutto has striven for five years to fulfil this 
resolve. In December 1976, when he had ruled the country for five 
years, and had tried to shape it according to his vision and capabi- 
lity, it became necessary to examine how far Pakistan was “new”. 

The most prominent characteristic of old Pakistan was its in- 
stability, caused by a lack of viable political institutions and respon- 
sible political behaviour. How far did Bhutto succeed in creating 
these institutions and establishing norms of behaviour which would 
lead to political stability and facilitate economic progress? In this 
respect, it is desirable to first take a look at Bhutto’s positive contri- 
bution to the politics of Pakistan. 

His foremost contribution has been that Bhutto succeeded in 
getting a Constitution for Pakistan adopted by a Constituent 
Assembly which, for the first time, consisted of directly elected 
representatives of the people. The Constitution was adopted on 10 
April 1973, with the suppoit of 125 out of 128 members present and 
voting in a House of 144. It was promulgated on 14 August 1973. 
The significance of this Constitution lay in the fact that it was a 
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product of national consensus, and therefore carried within itself the 
roots of viability. 

The first Constitution of Pakistan, adopted by an indirectly elec- 
ted Constituent Assembly in 1956, was based on the principle of 
parity between the two wings of Pakistan, and therefore did not 
satisfy the East Wing. The second Constitution, given by General 
Ayub Khan in 1962, was also based on the principle of parity and 
did not satisfy East Pakistan. The third, ajjrovisional arrangement 
called the Legal Framework Order promulgated by President Yahya 
Khan in March 1970, on the basis of his previously promulgated 
Provisional Constitution Order of April 1969 and Proclamation of 
Martial Law of 25 March 1969, provided for a Constituent 
Assembly to be elected on the basis of the strength of the popula- 
tion of the five provinces of Pakistan, namely East Pakistan, Punjab, 
Sind, NWFP and Baluchistan, into which the one unit of West 
Pakistan had again been divided. This was therefore acceptable to 
the East Wing. But the Constituent Assembly so composed could 
not function because West Wing leaders were not prepared to 
accept the logic of the East Wing’s numerical majority. The contra- 
diction inherent in the situation was ultimately resolved by the 
secession of the East Wing in 1971 . 

In a sense, the task of Constitution-making for residual Pakistan 
was thereby made relatively easier. Nevertheless, the provinces 
of NWFP and Baluchistan, less developed than Punjab and Sind, 
posed problems of provincial autonomy somewhat similar to those 
of East Pakistan. The problems were aggravated by the fact that 
both these provinces were being ruled by parties which in the 
National Assembly performed the role of the Opposition, namely 
the National Awami Party and the Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam. 
Bhutto’s ability to get them round to evolving a national consen- 
sus on the Constitution, was therefore no mean achievement. It 
was a tribute to his political maturity and statesmanship. 

In view of the record of political instability in Pakistan, Bhutto 
was keen to introduce such elements in the Constitution as would 
make it difficult for an ambitious politician to ride roughshod over 
the constitutional mechanism to satisfy his whims. Therefore, cer- 
tain provisions were introduced in the Constitution which were nor- 
mally not found in the parliamentary systems of government. For 
instance, the Constitution provided that in order to be valid, a 
motion expressing want of confidence in the Prime Minister must 
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also name his successor. Such a motion cannot be moved during the 
budget session. Once a motion of no-confidence is defeated, a 
subsequent one cannot be tabled within a period of the next six 
months. 

A provision introduced in the Draft Constitution was that for a 
period of 15 years or until the third general election, whichever was 
longer, a motion of no-confidence would have to be passed by a 
majority of not less than two-thirds the total membership of the 
National Assembly. The same formula would apply to motions of 
no-confidence against provincial chief ministers. The Opposition 
condemned this and certain other measures as dictatorial, and boy- 
cotted the Constituent Assembly in protest. Bhutto yielded to the 
Opposition’s pressure, and as a measure of compromise, modified 
this provision as follows; for a period of ten years or until the hold- 
ing of the second general election to the National Assembly, which- 
ever occurs later, the vote of a member of the National Assembly 
cast in support of a resolution for no-confidence shall be dis- 
regarded, if the majority of the members of the party to which he 
belongs has cast its votes against such a resolution. This provision 
will apply to the provincial assemblies as well. 

Bhutto justified these special provisions on the ground that he 
was trying to introduce an element of stability in the political sys- 
tem. His opponents, however, attributed these provisions to his 
dictatorial tendencies. To an extent the opponents seemedjustified 
in their belief, for Bhutto had shown preference for a presidential 
type of govermnent, with concentration of great power in the chief 
executive. In fact, the Draft Constitution did recommend that there 
be a President at the Centre, and that he combine in himself the 
functions of the head of State and the head of government. For the 
provinces, however, the Draft Constitution recommended both the 
institutions of Governor and a Chief Minister. Bhutto eventually 
showed enough pragmatism to accommodate the views of the Oppo- 
sition, and introduced a uniformly parliamentary system, both at 
the Centre and in the provinces, subject to the special provisions 
mentioned above. 

The second contribution of Bhutto was that he succeeded in 
curbing the role of the armed forces to what it should be in a 
democratic set-up, namely defending the country’s borders against 
external threat, and helping the civilian administration in the main- 
tenance of internal law and order, when called upon to do so. The 
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army, in alliance with bureaucracy and big business interests, had 
ruled the country from 1958 to 1971, when it broke up into two 
parts. Bhutto assumed power in December 1971, with the responsi- 
bility of putting the country back on to the rails of democracy. It 
was therefore necessary to reduce the army to its normal role. 

Bhutto’s task had been made easier by the fact that the army had 
been humbled in East Pakistan, and stood discredited. But he chose 
to discredit it further by putting the entire blame for the secession of 
the East Wing on the army, and thus absolving himself of a large 
measure of responsibility for the secession, which was attributed to 
him by his opponents. The account of Bhutto’s responsibility for 
secession, given to this author by Ahmed Raza Kasuri, a ranking 
People’s Party insider, who later turned rebel, has been narrated in 
an earlier chapter. In a bid to divert the country’s attention from his 
own dubious role, Bhutto turned all the fire of propaganda on the 
army, blaming it entirely for the 1971 break-up. Pakistan Crisis in 
Leadership, written by (Retd.) Major-General Fazal Muqeem Khan 
at the behest of Bhutto, was an exercise in this direction. Although 
Bhutto, under public pressure, appointed the Hamoodur Rahman 
Commission to look into the causes of the 1971 debacle, the fact 
that he did not publish the report speaks for his consciousness of its 
consequences for himself, if the whole truth was revealed. It was 
for the same reason that Bhutto was not anxious for the return of 
Pakistani prisoners of war, more than 90,000 in number, to Pakistan 
too soon, until he had at least stabilized the domestic situation and 
promulgated the Constitution. The fear, on their return, of reper- 
cussions to his image was so great that he did not respond to the 
Indo-Bangladesh joint proposal of April 1973— which had facili- 
tated the task of repatriation of POWs by delinking it from the 
question of the recognition of Bangladesh by Pakistan — for quite 
some time, until it suited him. 

In order to keep the army under control, Bhutto eased out seve- 
ral inconvenient top officers early in 1972. They included General 
Gul Hassan, Chief of the Army Staff, and Air Marshal Rahim 
Khan, Chief of the Air Staff. Both of them were considered to have 
been associated with General Yahya Khan, who presided over the 
break-up of Pakistan. At about the same time, he appointed 
General Tikka Khan, a tried and reputed soldier, as Chief of the 
Army Staff. General Tikka Khan was known for his professionalism 
and efficiency. His loyalty to the civilian leadership was never in 
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doubt. He was brought in at a crucial time, when the country need- 
ed at the helm the best among its civilian and military leadership, 
with excellent mutual rapport. Of particular relevance was the 
army’s role in controlling unrest in Baluchistan in consequence of 
the dismissal of the elected NAP-JUI coalition government of that 
province in February 1973. However, while General Tikka Khan 
was appointed as Chief of Army Staff, he was given a rank at par 
with— and not superior to— the Chiefs of Air and Naval Staff. 
Besides, all the Chiefs of Staff were henceforth to have fixed 
tenures. These were the kind of checks and balances introduced by 
Bhutto in order to contain the political ambitions of the army. 
Bhutto did so under the dictum: “Professional soldiers would not be 
allowed to turn professional politicians.” 

Bhutto further demonstrated his control over the army and its 
subordination to civilian leadership, by issuing a White Paper on 
defence in the middle of 1976. The paper dealt with improvements 
in the higher command structure of the armed forces, with a view 
to concentrating total decision-making in the hands of the Prime 
Minister. General Tikka Khan was appointed Special Assistant for 
National Security to the Prime Minister, with a Cabinet rank. Yusuf 
Buch was appointed Special Assistant (Defence) to the Prime 
Minister. Lieutenant General Sharrif, the seniorraost army officer 
after General Tikka Khan, was appointed Chairman of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff Committee — an organization which, by now, had 
been rendered moribund and ineffective. Bhutto elevated a junior 
officer. Lieutenant General Zia-ul-Haq, to the post of Chief of 
Army Staff, superseding about half a dozen senior officers, who 
promptly resigned. 

In the process of restructuring the higher command, the Prime 
Minister was given primacy in defence policy, by making him 
Chairman of the Defence Council, which wars to consist of some 
ministers and secretaries dealing with departments related to defence 
problems, plus Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Committee, 
and the three service chiefs. The PiLme Minister was also made 
responsible for coordinating defence with home and foreign 
policies. 

The third contribution of Bhutto to stabilizing the politics of 
Pakistan, was to reduce the role of the civil service, which had 
become extremely powerful under Generals Ayub Khan and Yahya 
Khan, to complete subservience and subordination to politicaj 
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cxccutwc. Bhutto prematurely retired 1300 otlkials of the Central 
Government in March 1972. Similar action was taken against 281 
ofiicers in the Punjab, 165 in N WFP and 75 in Sind. This was done 
to tone up the administration because, as Bhutto’s government 
said, they were dead wood, corrupt, and living beyond their means. 
Some of these ollicials may have suffered because of ilieir past deeds 
under the Ayub and Yidiya regimes, when bureaucrats were made 
instruments of the Generals’ haired against the politicians, which 
included Bhutto and his colleagues. 

The supremacy of the bureaucracy received a further blow at 
the hands of Bhutto through the administrative reforms of August 
1973. This was a sweeping package of reforms which revolu- 
tionized the administrative structure overnight, in a m.inncr in 
which no country in the subcontinent had been able to. By these 
reforms, all services and cadres in the Pakistani Civil Service were 
merged into one unified, graded structure. All classes among 


Government servants were abolished. Frem a peon at the bottom 
to the secretary at the top, all belonged to the same class of a 
unified service. The use of “Service” labels was discontinued. 
Horizontal mobility and out-of-turn promotions were made permis- 
sible. And lastly, the step with which an attempt was made to 
break the monopoly of bureaucratic power, was to allow lateral 
entry into the services of other professions. 

Bhutto also made some contribution to the economic stability of 


the country by introducing certain reforms along socialistic lines. 
He tightened public control over industry', by taking over the 
administration and management of ten core categories of industries 
of strategic or basic importance, in January 1972. The 31 major 
industrial concerns, which w-erc put under a Government-appointed 
Board of Industrial Management, were reported to have shown 
significant profits as a result of the takeover. In August 1973, an • 
ordinance was issued authorizing the Government to take over 
majority shares in 18 companies. Simultaneously, the vanaspati 
industry was completely nationalized, except for forcign-owned 
concerns. Towards the end of 1973. an ordinance was issued 
nationalizing the banking industry, and assuming power to take 
over the management of any company engaged in the marketing of 
petroleum products and m the maritime shipping industry. 

Similarly, m the field of land reforms, Bhutto introduced basic 
changes. A major set of land reforms was introduced in carlv 1972 
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when the ceiling on individual holdings was reduced from 500 to 
150 irrigated acres, and from 1000 to 300 unirrigated acres.^ 
Besides, Bhutto promulgatedj^during the five years of his rule, a 
series of labour welfare measures, and steps for ameliorating the 
condition of weaker sections of the society. 

Bhutto thus succeeded in evolving political institutions and 
laying the foundations of an economic structure which would 
undoubtedly put the country on the road to stability — a structure 
based on democracy and socialism. Where Bhutto failed, however, 
was in establishing norms of behaviour which would make demo- 
cracy and socialism enduring phenomena. Bhutto’s greatest weak- 
ness was his lust for power, which often led him to so molest the 
institutions created by himself that in actual operation the political 
system looked anything but democratic. In an attempt to establish 
his personal power within the People’s Party, and to extend PPP 
rule over the entire country, Bhutto played havoc with established 
institutions, and with all norms of democratic and decent beha- 
viour. This no doubt gave him the satisfaction of having emerged as 
the most powerful man in the country. But in the process, it shook 
the foundations of parliamentary democracy based on federal 
consensus — the foundations which were still not very deep-rooted. 

The most blatantly irregular act by Bhutto was the extension of 
People’s Party rule in the provinces of Baluchistan and NWFP, 
and in the territory called “Azad Kashmir”. These were the areas 
in which the People’s Party was virtually non-existent in December 
1970, when it was thrown up as a majority parly in West Pakistan 
as a whole on the basis of its strength in Punjab and Sind. In 
Baluchistan, the People’s Party secured none out of the 20 general 
seats in the provincial assembly that was elected in December 
1970. In NWFP, the People’s Party secured only four out of 40 
seats in the provincial assembly elections of December 1970. In 
“Azad Kashmir” the PPP did not exist in 1970. And yet in 
December 1976, it is the People’s Party which come to function as 
the ruling party in all these three areas on the basis of so-called 

'The second set of land reforms by which he further slashed the indivi- 
dual ownership ceiling to 100 acres of irrigated land or 200 acres of 
unirrigated land, was introduced by Bhutto on the eve of announcing the 
next general elections, i.e. on 5 January 1977. At the same time, he 
abolished the centuries-old land revenue system and replaced it by an 
agricultural income tax system. 
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majority iupporl. Howthi'. could happen wiihout a Ircih general 
election being held would bailie any pi'Iilical iin.iginalion. T *'•' 
macliimitions through which thK wav done over a period of inne 
were often described by Rhan Abdul Wali Khan av the 
nicchanihin of •‘gold and gunv“. Bribery, blachniait, kidnapping, 
assa.ssinalions and by-cleelionv were the f.nniliar method'. tiui>ugh 
which attempts were made to .liter the composition ol the assem- 
blies in favour of the PeopIcK P.irty, rtic process was begun in 
February 1973, when the Baluchistan and NWFP goscrnmcnis, 
composed of NM'-JUl ministers, were toppled most unceremo- 
niously. Theimmedi.itcb.ickdrop for the dismissals of these govern- 
ments was provided by the discovery of an .irnts cache with Soviet 
markings in the Irani Cmh.issv in Islamabad-'-.i dram.i which 
appeared to have been staged to prove the involvement ot NAP m 
some anti-national conspiracy. The final ;ict of this dr.nna was ol 
course a ban on the National Awami Party — for vvliich an c.v/'or/ 
facto approval was obtained from the .Supreme Court. This vvas 
accompanied by the arrest of most of its senior leaders, including 
Khan Abdul Wali Khun, who w.is leader of the Opposition in the 
National Assembly, and had the distinction of having made a 
significant contribution to the evolution of a democr.itic Constitu- 
tion in Pakistan. 

Thus, the political culture which Bhutto symbolized vv.is 
characterized by complete intolerance of democratic opposition, 
irrespective of the means which may have to be adopted for the 
purpose. Physical violence, which had alw.iys played an important 
role in the politics of Pakistan, got further stimulus under Bhutto’s 
rule. The disruption of Opposition rallies, the kidnapping of 
Opposition leaders, attacks on their houses or families, assassination 
attempts on them and acts of arson and looting against them were 
a frequent occurrence throughout Bhutto's rule. What lent a touch 
of tragic irony to the situation vvas that even stalwarts of the Peo- 
ple’s Parly, who dared express an independent or non-conformist 
opinion within the party, were also not exempt from this kind of 
treatment. Some of the leading lights of the People’s Parly who. 
at one stage or the other, had occupied lop positions in the PPP 
hierarchy but were later constrained to quit it ratlitr than bow to 
the whims of the leader, are Mian Mahmud Ali Kasuri, J. Rahim, 
Khursheed Hasan Meer, Ahmed Raza Kasuri, Haneef Ramay and 
Ghulam Mustafa Khar. Some of them did meet with humiliating 
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experiences after they had quit the paily. 

Complete intolerance of a free Press was ult.K plli'l •'!’ Ilhllllo’d 
political culture. Any newspaper was closed oi‘ ilii utllto!’ ili'i’t'hleil il 
found indulging in uninhibited criticism of UhiUlo. Mtlliy pi'ltilluit 
presses were raided and ordered to be closed. Tho Nlllloillll I'l'CSS 
Trust, a product of the Ayubian era of diclaloi'uhlp, wiui lully 
utilized to throttle the normal channels of eomnuiiik'ullon belween 
the Government and the people, and to project olllciill policies in 
a ruthless manner. 

Similarly the judiciary, the last bastion of freedom, was gra- 
dually brought under control of the executive. Tltrough amend- 
ments to the Constitution, it was deprived of its role as the 
defender of the rights of the people against the excesses of the 
executive. 

The above survey of achievements and lapses should provide 


the perspective in which to examine whether Bhutto was able to 
build a new Pakistan— the promise with which he began his rule 
in December 1971- That the institutional framework with which 
he tried to clothe the country in five years was of a much higher 


order, with deeper roots than any in the past, cannot be doubted. 
In devising these institutions, Bhutto was guided by a sense of 
history, and of his own role therein. What he gave to the country 
was an extremely pragmatic structure— democratic enough to meet 
the urges of a semi-feudal society gradually moving towards 
industrialization, and controlled enough to prevent a sudden fall of 
government through shifting loyalties of legislators, or whims and 
caprices of heads of State— a phenomenon common to the 
previous history of Pakistan. 

In this sense, Bhutto’s Pakistan was certainly new, and this 
newness generated a sense of confidence in the country. The politi- 
cal institutions, economic policies and administrative machiner;- 
of Bhutto have shown results. They have made Pakistan, politica/. 
ly and economically, a going concern. A country with political 
economic viability and strategic location, Pakistan has earned^, 
itself a respect from and relevance to all major powers, and a,-, 
section onhe Third World, particularly the Muslim cot-:. 
Technolo.’ically. it is now one of the most advanced count-;.. 
l^clcSon^ch it is located. Militarily, ,t is strong enc.; 
defend Usdfasaiiisl a aSSrcs»r m a ona-.o-c-, 

unS ,hc assressor is a major pos.cr from ou.s.da 
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leTJr '''hich have given to Pakistan a completely 

p rsonahty, which it never possessed until 1971. 

franiewnrt-^^ft of institutional infrastructure and policy 

it mat v \ ^ big question-mark to 

introdiif-prl u Questionable norms of behaviour 

of a bodv-n rt- ^“^^‘^“^ions and policies are like the skeleton 
standard nf°t* T blood from the style and 

Sns and '^bich it operates the insti- 

Bhutto behaved^^'^t P^i'oies. In this respect, unfortunately, 
Slmmed predecessors, like Ghulam 

Gener“i“ta’hva ^ Ayub Khan and 

idealism with thf* t built institutions in a spirit of 

buUder of democrac^n PakisL"'S's‘^ 

sive in the ch/^rt ^ ^ ^ achievements look impres- 

allowed oersfnn ,'“’5':.°'^ ■>'“«»“. •'-'vaver, he 

havoc with the institutions '^” 1 '!" 'S"" 
lame-duck democracv Tmrt' , b’“> Pakistan functioned as a 

the Government with n legislation was often passed by 

protest against the hish boycotting the assemblies in 

hard-built political system an ahrfLm^’'““°' 
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EPILOGUE 


WHITHER PAKISTAN? 


As the year 1976 came to an end, and Zulfiqar AH Bhutto com- 
pleted five years of rule, there was widespread speculation with 
regard to the general elections which were scheduled to be held any 
time before August 1977. There were three questions that arose with 
regard to the politics of elections. The first question was whether 
at all the elections would be held in 1977. The second was about 
when they would be held, or how much time would be given to 
political parties for electioneering. And thirdly, what chances had 
the PPP of winning the elections again? 

The question about whether or not elections would be held in 
1977, had assumed importance particularly because of develop- 
ments in the neighbourhood; in Bangladesh they had been 
postponed indefinitely, and in India they had acquired an un- 
certainty in view of the extension of the life of the existing 
Parliament by another year. The factors that wigh on the mind of 
a leadership in deciding whether or not to hold elections, are the 
external and internal environment of the country at a given time. 
Pakistan’s external environment couldn’t have been more favour- 
able at that time. Historically, the most antagonistic relationship 
of Pakistan, that vis-a-vis India, had undergone a qualitative 
improvement, unleashing favourable forces which were acquiring a 
momentum of their own. A process of normalization of relations 
with the other adversary, namely Afghanistan, had also set in, 
although the pace of improvement was very slow. Pakistan’s 
relations with the Third World in general and the Muslim world in 
particular, were being built steadily. As regards Pakistan’s relations 
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with the super powers and China, there had come to exist a kind 
of “bilateralism” whose contours were known, and which allowed 
sufficient scope for periodic ups and downs. 

With regard to the internal environment, Pakistan under Bhutto 
had acquired some level of political and economic stability, as 
mentioned in the last chapter. This stability could not be disturbe 
easily. There was no serious law and order probleiii facing the 
country. Whatever problem there was had been contained. Econo- 
mically too, the country had shown sufficient resilience. Besides, 
Pakistan’s Government did not face the kind of political challenge 
the Government in India did during 1975-76; nor did it have to go 
through the traumatic experience of the kind Bangladesh did. 
The external and internal situation of Pakistan, therefore, provide 
to Bhutto an excellent opportunity of establishing his one-upman- 
ship over India and Bangladesh by holding the elections in 1977. 

The question of timing was important. While the Opposition in 
Pakistan was keen to have some clear idea about when the elections 
would be held, the Government seemed to be enjoying the spectacle 
of an Opposition kept guessing. In a statement made in early 
December in Lahore, Bhutto had said that only “reasonable” time 
would be given to political parties for electioneering. He said he 
would not repeat what Yahya Khan did by allowing one year for 
electioneering, and thereby enabling the politicians to fan parochial 
feelings which had led to the dismemberment of the country. In 
response to a suggestion that the Opposition was demanding 
four months, he said that even the Constitution did not allow that 
much time. 

Article 224 of the Constitution said that elections to the National 
Assembly or a provincial assembly be held within a period of 60 
days preceding the day on which the term of the assembly is due to 
expire, unless the assembly has been dissolved sooner, in which case 
the election be held within a period of 90 days after the dissolution. 
Articles 271 and 273 laid down that the term of the first National 
Assembly and the first provincial assemblies be upto 14 August 
1977. Since the fiscal year of Pakistan begins on 1 July, and the 
budget session of the National Assembly takes place usually in the 
month of June, it was reasonable to expect that Bhutto would like 
to dissolve the assemblies and hold elections sufficiently before that. 
Besides, the electoral rolls were ready, and the People's Represen- 
tative Act, which provided the election rules, had been passed by 
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the National Assembly on 29 December. Therefore, there was 
nothing to hold Bhutto from the elections, as far as the mechanics 
were concerned. 

What were the prospects of Bhutto’s party winning the elections? 
If one took an extremely idealistic view of contemporary politics, 
one would be tempted to recall the acts of political high-handed- 
ness against his opponents permitted by Bhutto during the past five 
years — like assassinations, kidnappings, arson, misuse of emergency 
powers, Press restrictions. Section 144, etc. — and come to the con- 
clusion that Bhutto would be condemned or rejected by the entire 
country. Such a conclusion might even have been warranted by the 
fact that in Peshawar and Karachi, non-PPP students (Pakhtoons 
in the former and right-wing JamiatTuleba in the latter) had won 
the recent university elections, and in Quetta and Lahore, non-PPP 
students (Pakhtoons and Jamiat respectively) had been lathi-char- 
ged or arrested while trying to hold meetings. 

But politics is the art of the possible, and this subcontinent had 
witnessed a hardly more skilful political practitioner than Bhutto. 
It was not merely because of their inherent weakness and lack of 
integrity that Opposition parties were in complete disarray 
in Pakistan at that time. On the other hand, PPP ranks were swel- 
ling, as if by a miracle. The latest to join the PPP bandwagon was 
its former arch critic from the Muslim League — Sardar Shaukat 
Hayat Khan, MNA, who joined along with his followers. Besides, 
the inevitability of PPP rule in the entire country had been demons- 
trated by its extension, irrespective of the means adopted for the 
purpose, to the remotest areas where it hardly existed in 1970, i.e. 
NWFP, Baluchistan and “Azad Kashmir”. 

Khan Abdul Wall Khan, the only person who, at least indivi- 
dually if not in terms of his party, could have oflTered a viable alter- 
native to Bhutto, had virtually been ousted from the political scene. 
The ofBce bearers of the NAP, by virtue of it having been outlawed, 
had been disqualified from contesting elections for the next 
five years under the People's Representative Act. 

It was not merely the lack of a viable alternative which gave 
Bhutto an advantage. It was also a generally positive image of his 
performance, both in the realm of domestic problems and foreign 
policy, under most trying circumstances, that made early 1977 as 
the most propitious time for holding the elections as far as Bhutto 
was concerned. 
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To the pleasant surprise of his countrymen, Bhutto announced 
on 7 January that the general elections to Pakistan’s national and 
provincial assemblies would be held on 7 and 10 March. The exis- 
ting assemblies were dissolved on 10 January. Bhutto’s announce- 
ment acquired added significance when Indira Gandhi announced 
on 18 January that India too would go to the polls in March 1977. 
Together, they constituted a befitting answer to outside critics who 
had always had grave reservations about the democratic faculties of 
the people of this region. 

By announcing the elections Bhutto earned the distinction of 
being apace-setter in many respects. He was the first democratically 
elected Prime Minister of the country. He was also the first one to 
have taken the country to the polls according to .constitutional 
requirements, thus strengthening the foundations of parliamentary 
democracy. He was also the first one to have introduced such 
a long series of socio-economic reforms, according to the dictates 
of socialism. 

In the style of a veteran politician, Bhutto unleashed an impres- 
sive array of socio-economic welfare measures just on the eve of 
the elections. On 18 December, at the conclusion of Peasants’ 
Week celebrations, Bhutto signed an eight-point National Charter 
for Peasants promising, among other things, that all cultivable 
State waste land would be distributed with full ownership rights 
among peasants who did not own any land, or who owned less than 
a subsistence holding. On 4 January, Bhutto’s government announ- 
ced the new labour reforms which would improve, among other 
things, the social security benefits, workmen’s compension, share in 
profits, housing facilities and working of the labour courts. 

On 5 January, Bhutto made a historic announcement abolishing 
the centuries-old land revenue system and replacing it by an agri- 
cultural income-tax system. Simultaneously, he brought in a second 
set of major land reforms to further slash the individual ownership 
ceiling to 100 acres of irrigated land or 200 acres of unirrigated 
land, and reduced the limit from the existing 12,000 produceindex 
units to 8,000 units. The first set of land reforms had been intro- 

uce in early 1972. And lastly, this package of benefits included 
an announcement by the Federal Finance Minister on 6 January 
■wi regard to increased pensions and other benefits for civil and 
armed forces pensioners. 

Bhutto can thus be said to have launched the election game on 
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a fairly safe wicket. The results of the contest were almost foregone. 
What made the game specially interesting, however, was the deci- 
sion of the Opposition to contest the elections in a more organized 
manner, under a united forum called Pakistan National Alliance, 
as against their earlier angry threats that they would boycott the 
elections. 

The Oppo^sition suddenly decided, to the dismay of the PPP, that 
they would contest the elections under the banner of Pakistan 
National Alliance, and would put up only one agreed candidate in 
each constituency. The alliance included all conceivable Opposi- 
tion parties, totalling nine. This amounted to a straight contest 
between the ruling party and the Opposition, and called for 
maximum deployment of resources and skill on the part of both. 

Bhutto must have pleased himself immensely by stating, in the 
course of the election campaign, that the leadership role in the sub- 
continent had changed hands, and that Pakistan had now forced 
the pace of events in India. The reference was to India’s decision 
about holding elections, which followed that of Pakistan. But as the 
election game progressed, it revealed interesting dimensions of the 
state of democracy in Pakistan. 

In Pakistan, democracy looked like a sophisticated toy placed in 
the hands of a child who does not know how to play with it, and 
therefore kicks it, molests it, and derives the satisfaction of having 
played with it. In the process the toy is broken, even if the joy 
could be had of having played the game. This was the impression 
one got by watching the manner in which the game of elections 
was being played in Pakistan. Otherwise, how could one explain 
the fact that the Prime Minister, the chief ministers of all four 
provinces, and a large number of ruling party candidates for the 
national and provincial assemblies were initially declared elected 
unopposed. The obvious inference one could draw was that either 
the Opposition in Pakistan was completely dead and gone, or what 
was actually happening in Pakistan was not elections, but selec- 
tions, and that the administrative machinery was completely sub- 
servient to the powers that be. 

Before one examines the issues involved in the Pakistani elec- 
tions, it is necessary to taken quick look at the structure of the elec- 
tion game, and the instruments being employed by various parti- 
cipants therein. When the Prime Minister announced the decision 
for elections on 7 January, the Opposition consisted of about a 
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dozen disparate parties. Even the United Democratic Front of eight 
parties was virtually defunct. But it took surprisingly little time for 
nine of these parties to constitute themselves into a Pakistan 
National Alliance. This combine included the Tehriq-e-IsteqIal, 
Maat-i-IsIami, Pakistan Democratic Party, Muslim League, 
National Democratic Party, Jamiat-ul-Ulema-e-Islam. Jamiat-ul- 
Ulema-e-Pakistan, All Jammu and Kashmir Muslim Conference, 
and the Khaksars. 


e emergence of PNA was thus the first major development 
w ic gave a broadly bilateral shape to the election game. A 
ur er eve opment which helped this situation was the allotment 
ot a common symbol to the PNA— a plough— by the Election 
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What bafSed any democratic sense, however, was the number of 
uncontested returns which had initially been declared as having 
occurred in Pakistan. According to most accoimts, the People’s 
Party of Bhutto was said to have- won, uncontested, 22 out of 40 
seats in the Baluchistan Assembly, and 44 out of 100 seats in the 
Sind Assembly. Similarly, for the National Assembly, it had 
reportedly won, uncontested, 17 out of 43 seats from Sind, and four 
out of seven seats from Baluchistan. The uncontested PPP returns 
from Baluchistan could be explained by the fact that the PNA had 
refused to contest the elections in Baluchistan unless the army was 
withdrawn from there, and the situation normalized. But elsewhere, 
one wondered whether the uncontested returns could be regarded 
as tribute to Bhutto’s popularity, or his “efiBciency” in conducting 
elections. A widespread complaint, however, was that the Opposi- 
tion candidates had been kidnapped, and prevented from filing 
their nomination papers. 

And now the election issues. The ritual of issuing election 
manifestoes had, of course, been completed by the two main contes- 
tants. The PPP manifesto, issued towards the end of January, 
mainly reiterated the party’s existing policies. There was, however, 
special emphasis on expansion and modernization of the arms 
industry during the next five years, and reduction of the country’s 
dependence on foreign sources in this field. Besides, there was the 
promise of a 50 per cent increase in national production, and 
another steel mill, during the next five years. 

The PNA leaders, for quite some time, said that the Holy Quran 
was their manifesto. When pressed by PPP leaders to make more 
meaningful statements in this regard, the PNA issued its manifesto 
in the second week of February. But the manifesto made woeful 
reading. It was full of outmoded ideas, vague promises and contra- 
dictory statements. It was at best a charter of conservatism and 
reaction. One might easily agree with Bhutto’s denunciation of it — 
that it contained “no philosophy, no ideology, no rationale”. 

The real battle, however, was being fought on issues totally 
unconnected with manifestoes. Bhutto’s main attack on the PNA 
was based on the charge that it consisted of a band of capitalists 
and feudal lords who were opposed to the very creation of Pakistan. 
This was ironical, in view of the large number of feudal lords who 
had been defeated by the PPP in 1970, but had now got PPP 
tickets. Nevertheless, the PPP had a veritable record of socialistic 
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measures adopted by it during the past five years. 

In the PNA’s counter-attack on the PPP, maximum importance 
was being given to the fact that the Hamoodur Rahman Commis- 
sion’s report had not been released by Bhutto. The PNA promised 
t at if it came to power, one of the first things it would do was to 
old an enquiry into the break-up of Pakistan and expose Bhutto’s 
ro e m it. The second most important issue being raised was that 
o pri(^ rise, excessive governmental expenditure, and profligate 
iving y ministers. The questions connected with suppression of 
provincia rights, democratic freedoms and civil liberties, were 
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Independents won eight seats, the total allotted to the federally- 
administered Tribal Areas. 

In the provincial assemblies, the PNA having boycotted the 
elections, the PPP secured 232 seats out of 240 in Punjab, 100 out 
of 100 in Sind, 68 out of 80 in NWFP, and 35 out of 40 in 
Baluchistan. The Muslim League (Qayyum Group) got two seats 
in NWFP. Independents got seven in Punjab, four in NWFP and 
five in Baluchistan. Results for one seat in Punjab and six in NWFP 
remained disputed. Of the total PPP score in the provinces, 60 
were returned unopposed. 

The verdict of the electorate was thus clearly in favour of the 
PPP, despite the alleged rigging, and the imbalance that had crept 
in on account of the boycott of the PNA. It was unfortunate that 
the PPP leaders lost their nerve and felt it necessary to resort to 
imopposed returns, even in as important a constituency as Bhutto’s 
own, where victory — even if hazardous — would have been a 
certainty. In some prestigious constituencies, a contest was politi- 
cally necessary for the sake of form. As for the alleged rigging, 
because of which the PNA boycotted the provincial polls, no 
details were provided in the beginning, nor any evidence to prove 
the vaguely made-up charge. Therefoie, making due allowance for 
irregularities of all kinds, it could still be asserted that the PPP had 
deserved its massive majority in the National Assembly. 

It was not difficult to discern the reasons which had led to PPP 
victory. Its achievements in the fields of domestic and foreign 
policy in a period of five years looked larger than their size, when 
juxtaposed with the stagnation and confusion of the preceding 25 
years. The PNA, on the other hand, was carried away by the crowds 
it drew at the election rallies, without realizing that such rallies 
have an entertaimnent value in countries with large populations and 
little means of relaxation. The fact of PNA’s formation, even if 
belated, was welcomed by the people. But the programme offered 
by the PNA in its manifesto was woeful. A bagful of reactionary 
ideas, incoherent slogans and platitudinous promises, it was an 
insult to the people’s aspirations, even granting the fact that a 
streak of conservatism and reaction characterizes the foundations 
of the Pakistani State. 

A closer look at the election results, however, would suggest that 
the PPP had sufficient reasons to be remorseful about some aspects 
of its performance. Despite all the unscrupulous means adopted by 
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it to spread its tentacles in NWFP, its credentials had not im- 
prove in this province. A true index in this respect was provided 
only by the National Assembly results, according to which the PPP 
in t IS province trailed far behind the Opposition combine, and 
remaine a minority party, thereby confirming the 1970 verdict. 

e provincial assembly results could not be taken seriously as an 
in ex o t e party s following, because they were fought with only 
one party m the field. 
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PNA was that the negative approach enshrined in the politics of 
boycott, strikes and violence, was outdated. The political foe must 
be met at the political plane, and the necessary homework be done for 
it. The lesson for the PPP was that the politics of victimization had 
its limits. This had been amply demonstrated in NWFP, where the 
anti-PPP vote was primarily a protest against the treatment meted 
out to the NAP and its leader, Khan Abdul Wall Khan. 

However, Pakistan soon found itself in the throes of a grim 
political crisis, one of the worst ever faced by Zulfiqar Ali Bhutto 
in his stormy political career. The crisis had been created by the 
Opposition’s rejection of the National Assembly polls as unfair 
and rigged, by their complete boycott of the provincial assembly 
polls, and an agitation for fresh, countrywide general elections 
under the supervision of the army and the judiciary. To an extent, 
the fact that the elections had been unfair and devoid of legitimacy 
was admitted even by the People’s Party. 

This was implicit in the Government’s initial offer to the 
Pakistan National Alliance, that they could hold negotiations with 
regard to some adjustment in the distribution of National Assembly 
seats between the PPP and the PNA, and Federal Minister 
Pirzada’s suggestion at a Press conference that a way could be 
found to set aside the provincial assemblies’ elections, so that 
fresh elections could be held to them. But the large-scale country- 
wide disturbances involving the intervention of the army, quite a 
few deaths, and arrests of nearly all Opposition leaders were a kind 
of verdict on the legitimacy of the polls, which could not be brush- 
ed aside so easily. 

In course of time, details were available on the kind of rigging 
that had allegedly taken place in the National Assembly elections 
held on 7 March. The details were given out in a PNA White 
Paper on election malpractices, and in Islami Jamliooria, a weekly 
paper close to the PNA. The most glaring irregularity pointed out 
by the weekly was the fact that though the central oflSce of the 
Election Commission had not received even the preliminary results 
of 41 National Assembly constituencies by the midnightof 7 March, 
their final results had already been announced by radio and TV. 
On the other hand, in the case of another 53 constituencies, the 
final results were withheld even after they had been received by the 
Election Commission. Giving another example, the weekly said that 
the position at the central office of the Election Commission at 
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3 A.M. of S March was: PPP leading in 67 scats; PNA leading in 32 
seati; results withheld: 55; results not rcccised: 13; PPP gains: 2; 
PNA gains: 1, The radio and TV had, however, announced the final 
results of 160 seats well before that. 

The PNA White Paper referred to a vast vaiicty of malpractices, 
with documentary evidence given in the form of annc.xurcs. Some 
of them arc as follows; the polling agents of PNA candidates were 
arrested or beaten up by the police, abducted by People’s Party 
cand'dates or their henchmen, or incapacitated by beating before 
the start of polling; in eases where they were forced to leave the 
polling stations, polling continued in their absence; the henchmen 
of PPP candidates forced their cntiy into polling stations, snatched 
ballot papers from voters or from polling ofiicers, stamped them, 
and inserted them into the ballot bo.xcs; polling ofiicers themselves 
stamped ballot p;ipers in the “scored column” and pul them in 
ballot boxes, or connived at others resorting to similar bogus vo- 
ting; the marking ink used by polling officers w;is not indelible, so 
that bogus voters could not be detected; no polling took place at 
some polling stations, but the results declared by the returning 
olUcers showed heavy voting in favour of PPP candidates; at 
ccruin polling stations, ballot papers found in the ballot boxes at 
the end o) voting were considerably in c.xccss of the number of 
ballot papers issued by the presiding officers; and certificates of 
count on prescribed forms were not given in a large number of 
constituencies. 
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offer for negotiations three times, boycotted the first National 
Assembly session on 26 March, and continued to spearhead a not- 
too-non-violent agitation throughout the country, for nothing less 
than fresh elections under the supervision of the army and the 
judiciary. Bhutto, after an initially conciliatory response, decided 
to meet the situation through a law and order approach, and 
arrested all Opposition leaders once again. 

It was extremely unfortunate that Bhutto should have allowed 
rmfair practices in the elections, in addition to uncontested returns, 
on such a large scale. It was not really necessary for him to do so, 
looking at his record of achievements in the past five years. 
Perhaps he was overawed by the large crowds gathered at PNA 
rallies and drew wrong conclusions from it. Here, a contrast with 
the Indian situation is called for, for the ruling party in India was 
faced with a far more viable challenge, and yet did not deem it 
necessary to allow irregularities in the elections. The difference 
lies in the maturity of a country as far as handling a sophisticated 
instrument like democracy is concerned. 

Pakistan was at the crossroads of history once again. Few had 
imagined that Pakistan, after the dismal failures of 26 years, would 
successfully evolve a democratic Constitution and have it enforced 
by August 1973. Fewer still had anticipated that Zulfiqar Ali 
Bhutto, after acquiring the distinction of being the chief architect 
of democratic stability in Pakistan, would also prove to be the 
instrument of renewed political chaos and uncertainty. After 30 
years of existence, which also witnessed its physical vivisection and 
the loss of half its population and territory, Pakistan was again faced 
with the basic question; did it deserve a democratic way of life? 

The nationwide agitation which started in protest against the 
alleged large-scale rigging in National Assembly elections on 7 
March, assumed wider dimensions as days passed. The issue no 
longer remained merely that fresh elections be held to the Nation- 
al Assembly under the supervision of the army or the judiciary, and 
that Bhutto resign. Significant voices were raised in the Press and 
political circles that every undemocratic act by Bhutto in the past 
five years be undone. 

Bhutto had earned the respect of the world and the gratitude of 
his people for achieving the seemingly impossible task of adminis- 
tering his country through civilian control. But his political opponents 
in the country, or dissidents within his party, could not easily forget 
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which would perhaps not mind the army coming in, even if it 
served merely the purpose of snatching away power from Bhutto’s 
hands. In fact, the Jamaat was largely responsible for giving to the 
agitation its violent and fanatical character. 

By April-end, the agitation was characterized by widespread 
violence, engulfing nearly all the towns of Pakistan. The death toll 
was said to have run into hundreds, and that of arrests into 
thousands. Hartals and protest processions were a daily feature. 
Educational institutions were closed. Life was paralyzed. And there 
was no hope of a political solution. Both sides were adamant, the 
PPP insisting on a solution other than the dissolution of the 
National Assembly, or the resignation of the Prime Minister, and 
the PNA on nothing less than these. 

The PNA case had no legal validity. The Government had pro- 
vided adequate constitutional remedies, in the form of unfettered 
powers to the Election Commission, to go into cases of irregulari- 
ties and provide immediate redress. But the nature and magnitude 
of the PNA agitation had taken the entire issue outside the legal 
framework. The PNA seemed determined to snatch power from 
Bhutto, and was possibly sustained in its resolve by the success of 
Opposition in India. The PNA seemed confident of winning the 
elections, if held again. Whether or not this confidence was mis- 
placed, PNA chances tended to improve the longer the stalemate 
continued. What made the situation grim, however, was the 
possibility of sharp aggravation in the PNA-inspired lawlessness, 
and the resultant breakdown of constitutional order, if Bhutto did 
not yield very long. ' 

The situation posed a grave challenge to Bhutto’s statesmanship, 
and also to his moral fibre. He made the gesture of lifting curbs 
imposed on the media for the past 15 years. Something more 
significant was needed to create the right national climate for 
a dialogue between the PPP and PNA. Perhaps lifting the ban on 
the National Awami Party, and releasing Khan Abdul Wali Khan 
and his colleagues, would help. Perhaps something else. Friendly 
countries like Saudi Arabia, Libya and United Arab Emirates 
tried to mediate between the PPP and the PNA to find a viable 
solution to the crisis. 

After month-long efforts, the ice was broken towards the 
beginning of June. All political leaders belonging to the Oppo- 
sition were released and a dialogue begun in right earnest. 
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An agreement was finally reached on 15 June, by which the 
Government agreed to hold fresh elections under the super- 
vision of the army and the Judiciary, some time in October. The 
PNA yielded on its second demand with respect to the resignation 
of Bhutto who, under this agreement, was to continue as Prime 
Minister until the holding of fresh elections. But in order to 
ensure that the elections were held in a free and fair manner, a 
Joint Implementation Council, consisting of five representatives of 
each of the two sides, was to be constituted to supervize the 
conduct of elections. 

The news of this accord came as a great relief to the tortured 
souls of the people of Pakistan. The accord was awaiting to be 
signed by the two sides in a few days’ time, when Bhutto suddenly 
went ofl'to the West Asian countries of Saudi Arabia, Libya, UAE, 
Iran and also Afghanistan, ostensibly to thank some of them for 
their mediatory efforts at resolving the political crisis in Pakistan. 
The PNA leaders were bewildered at this unc.xpected move of 
Bhutto who, they thought, was trying to wriggle out of the agree- 
ment by delaying his signature on it on some pretext or the other. 
The expression of gratitude to friendly Mu-slim countries, they said, 
could have taken place after the accord had been duly signed, so 

that no doubt was left about the commitment of the two sides 
to it. 


After Bhutto’s return from abroad, a fresh round of talks began 
between negotiating teams of the two sides, the PPP represented 
tif Abdul Hafeez Pirzada and Maulana Kausar Niazi, and 

■NT^ ^ represented by Maulana Mufti Mahmud, Nawabzada 
asru^ a i tan and Ghafoor Ahmed. The purpose was to remove 
suspicions about each other s bonafides, which had cropped up 
since 15 June. The differences between the two sides seemed to 
per am to the role of the Joint Implementation Council. Even 
ougi t e PNA had agreed that Bhutto continue as Prime 
elections were held, it wanted the Joint Imple- 
a ion ouncil to be the supreme body as far as the conduct of 
^ ec ions was concerned. The PNA had absolutely no faith in the 
impartiality of Bhutto. Bhutto’s government, on the 
er an >^was not willing to accept the imposition of a “super- 
ovemment on it, even as far as the conduct of elections was 
ncerne . The lack of trust was therefore the basic cause of conti- 
mg iscord between the two sides. An agreement was finally 
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announced to have been reached at 6.25 a.m. on 2 July, at the end 
of a marathon 13-hour sitting spread over two sessions, constitu- 
ting as it did the twelfth round of negotiations since Bhutto’s return. 

The agreement was subject to the approval of the Central 
Council of the PNA which, it was hoped, would be a mere forma- 
lity. But the situation was destined to take a different turn. Every 
hour that passed was fraught with tension, such was the anxiety of 
the people of Pakistan about when the agreement would be dec- 
lared fully and finally approved by the PNA Central Council. Un- 
fortunately for the country, the agreement was turned down by the 
PNA Central Council. The rejection was announced by (Retd.) Air 
Marshal Asghar Khan at 8.30 p.m. on 3 July. This was a devas- 
tating blow to the hopes of the nation. Bhutto went into a frenzied 
meeting with the federal cabinet on the midnight of 3-4 July 
1977. Addressing a Press conference in the early hours of 4 July, 
Bhutto said that the question of reopening the accord reached 
between the Government and PNA on the morning of 2 July did not 
arise. Bhutto met newsmen again at night on 4 July, after a cabinet 
meeting, and expressed his readiness for further talks with the 
PNA, but said that the Government would raise afresh as many 
points as the other side sought to. Maulana Mufti Mahmud, chief 
of the PNA, however, said on the same night that the PNA 
only wanted the holding of just, free and fair polls, and all PNA 
reservations related to this demand. Without adequate safeguards, 
the PNA could not accept an agreement. 

As the nation was thus stuck with a political stalemate of the 
worst order, the army, which had been a silent though anxious wit- 
ness to a most irresponsible and selfish confrontation between the 
political leaders, decided to act. General Zia-uI-Haq, Chief of the 
Array Staff, had prepared a contingency plan to be implemented in 
the event of a political deadlock. Being convinced of the impos- 
sibility ofthe crisis being resolved by the evening of 4 July, General 
Zia struck at the midnight hour, and took over the reins of 
Government by the early hours of 5 July. He dismissed the Govern- 
ment of Bhutto, dissolved the National and provincial Assemblies, 
and imposed martial law throughout the country. He took into 
“protective custody” all prominent leaders of the PPP and PNA, 
and kept them at Murree for about two weeks. The main reason 
why General Zia took this action, as he explained later, was that 
there was no prospect of the PPP and PNA reaching a compromise 
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“because of their mutual distrust and lack of faith”, and there was 
fear of the country being plunged into a very serious crisis, verg- 
ing on civil war. The fear was borne out by subsequent reports of 
the discovery of large quantities of arms and ammunition in the 
hands of the PPP supporters, said to have been distributed systema- 
tically by the ruling party with a view to meet the eventuality of 
an armed struggle with the PNA. According to some accounts, the 
PPP objective was to wriggle out of the agreement pertaining to 
fresh elections, by plunging the nation into large-scale political 
violence which would provide the necessary pretext for cancelling 
the elections. Perhaps the army saw through the game. 

The army take-over was received by the people of Pakistan 
with mixed feelings; while there was anguish at this air of political 
surgery performed by the army, there was also relief that the 
■country was saved from the banditry of politicians, combined with 
the hope that the army rule would be short-lived. The inter- 
national Press described the politics of Pakistan as having come 
“full circle”, meaning thereby that army rule had been imposed 
once again, after a civilian interregnum. 

Soon, however, the Chief Martial Law Administrator announced 
that fresh elections would take place on 18 October 1977. The 
Constitution of Pakistan was kept intact, except in certain respects. 
The President continued to be the constitutional head of the 
State. The judiciary continued to function normally. Thus, there 
was something “new” about the political system of post-1971 
Pakistan, which gave hope that the martial law of 5 July 1977 
-Would really be a short-lived one, a temporary expedient forced 
upon the country due to the selfish recklessness of the politicians. 
As these pages go to press, there is widespread hope that the people 
of Pakistan will come out of this last phase of their struggle for 
the survival of democracy, and will so keep a check on the whims 
•and caprices of the political leaders that the army will never again 
-get a pretext to suspend, much less thwart, the democratic process. 
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BHUTTO’S PERCEPTION OF PAKISTAN: AN 
INTERVIEW WITH THE AUTHOR^ 


Q. As a person who has made a significant contribution to the 
normalization of situation in the subcontinent, what is your percep- 
tion of the future of South Asia and its role in world affairs? 

A. Its role in world affairs will be determined in my opinion by 
the equilibrium we are able to establish between ourselves. This 
includes, of course, Bangladesh as well, and the progress we are 
able to attain. It is fundamental that we must have in the subconti- 
nent the necessary strength to have our views felt. We see today 
how the whole world has gone upside down over this oil crisis. And 
for long people thought that Arabs did not have the power to assert 
themselves or to get justice for their cause. And now everyone is 
sitting up and everyone is taking notice of the Arab position. States 
which were prejudicial to the Arab cause and deridingly they used 
to, and contemptuously, write about the Middle East, they have 
suddenly woken up to the immense potential of powers in the 
Middle East and its great influence on the whole world. And from 
sand-dunes these countries have now become power centres. This 
was also true of China before revolution and now there is a diife. 
rent China. So, basically, we might temporarily find relief in 
emergence of a powerful or great personality, someone whomajjg^ 


'This is the full text of the dialogue held between Pakistan’s 
Minister Z.A. Bhutto, and the author on 28 December 1973 in 
and covers Bhutto’s views on a wide range of national problems. 
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contribution in the realm of ideas. But there is very little scope for 
making a contribution in the realm of ideas. New ideas cannot be 
thrown up, new formulae like in the old days. The 20th century 
diplomacy is saturated with ideas. It has reached an intellectual 
saturation point in terms of contribution of new thoughts to world 
affairs and to diplomacy. There has been a crystallization, and the 
notions of balance of power or non-alignment and things of that 
nature which can also give prestige to a country. Thus, as I said, 
now there is little scope for that. So basically I would say that two 
things are necessary for the subcontinent or for the States of South 
Asia to play a role, to play a positive role in world affairs. We will 
have to find a settlement of our disputes, learn to live in the same 
subcontinent without the present suffocating atmosphere, and at 
the same time gain economic and social strength. Today we are 
going backwards. And this energy crisis and the recent develop- 
ments that have taken place, they are going to have far-reaching 
ramifications on our economy, and I can see from here that they 
are going to knock the bottoms out of your economy. We do not 
like it at all, and if today we have diplomatic relations we would be 
able to consult each other and to find out where do we go from 
here, because this is really a sinking together. More than half of 
your foreign exchange earnings will have to go now into footing the 
additional bill, and this is a growing demand, it is an increasing 
demand. And we also are suddenly saddled with awesome situa- 
tions. These things of this nature. You see sudden changes, sudden 
mutations take place and we find ourselves groping in the dark be- 
cause we do not have a dialogue, we do not have relations with each 
other. And we are still hankering over the past feuds. Not that we 
should not settle them, they need to be settled. But the world has 
moved on, and we in the subcontinent have remained behind. Now 
this is in contrast with what we had thought in 1947 that we would 
be the harbingers of a new message to the world. And this was 
more conspicuous in India because in India Mr Nehru took upon 
himself the mantle of non-alignment which made plenty of sense to 
the Third World at that time. Now it is a different situation, but at 
that time when the world was pitched between God and Satan, 
and to say that we will not take sides whichever was God and 
Satan 
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Q. You have doubts about its validity in the present situation in 
any way. 

A. I do not say that is not valid but it is not of that poignant 
relevance as it was. Today it is more of a philosophical approach. 
It does not carry the content of power blocks, such as it did earlier. 
So this is the point, we must find settlement of our disputes and we 
must make great strides to get on in the economic and social acti- 
vities, in the subcontinent. 

Q. Given the spirit in which the two countries have sorted out 
some of the crucial issues after ’71 at Simla and Delhi, and so on, 
how much time do you think it might take for the two countries to 
get over the momentary problems which are the consequenees of 
^1971? 


A. It is difiicult for me to say this because it is not entirely in 
our hands. It has to be seen how we grasp the opportunities and 
whether we' allow opportunities to slip out of our hands out of some 
timidity or some fear or some suspicion. All these factors have been 
relevant in our relations. Suspicion has had its say and fear and 
prejudice. All these things have been rolled into our relations. How 
then can I say whether it will take two years or three years or six 
months, or a decade. This depends not on Pakistan alone. It 
depends on India and it depends on Bangladesh to a good extent as 
well. So it is for all the three to consider the need to seize opportu- 
nities and not to lose opportunities. We are excellent in losing 
opportunities and we are bad in seizing opportunities. We have 
made progress judging from the way things move in the subconti- 
nent, lackadaisically and slowly. Simla was an achievement and it 
was an achievement for peace. It W'as not an achievement of one side 
against the other. Delhi has also made its contribution and now we 
await further developments. I would go to the extent of saying that 
we anxiously await further developments in the process of normali- 
zation. But there I would say that sometimes journalists have not 
been very helpful and nor have the politicians, who by habit, have 
taken a position. And you see, you cannot take positions by habit 
in politics. There are events, there are objective conditions, there 
are circumstances, there are the forces of States, there are the 
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alliances and the counter-alliances, all the factors which are rele- 
vant to a situation. On that basis you make an evaluation and on 
that evaluation you base your policy. But if the basis of that eva- 
luation is removed or disappears, yet you base your policies on cer- 
tain predilections which are routed in habit or in past notions, that 
is not making a contribution to your constituency, or to your coun- 
try. But we have that brand of politicians, both in India and in 
Pakistan, and I dare say Bangladesh also has chosen types who are 
given to negativism in their approach. So they have been a kind of 
a hindrance in all the places. Loss of face; Pakistan has done better 
than India; Pakistan has got away with this. But there is no ques- 
tion of looking at it like that. If you look at this from that angle, 
that ‘Oh pagal bana ke le gaya ye, vagaira', that sort of stupid 
approach, it’s tea gup simp you see, and that somehow or the other 
influences, you know, the thought processes. 

Q. May I submit, Sir, that to weaken the force of such politi- 
cians and, elements on both sides. . . . 

A. And journalists .... 

Q. And journalists, and all other elements combined who contri- 
bute to freezing the situation, is it not of the utmost importance that 
communications at various levels are resmned and communication 
gap, the barrier, is broken somehow? I mean whether we refer to it 
in terms of para 3 or whatever paragraph of the Simla Agreement, 
but essentially, objectively speaking, if we allow postal, telegraph, 
telephone links and newspapers, that to my mind is very basic. I 
would submit. Sir, in spite of the fact that there is a strong feeling 
here that diplomatic relations should be resumed first, and after all 
we have had diplomatic relations for all these years, 25-26 years, 
that has not helped matters very much either. For taking a stand on 
that. ... 

A. I was not impressed, of course, I am not taking a stand on 
such matters, because these were not matters of principle, I was not 
impressed by Mrs Gandhi's remarks on this matter, that we had 
diplomatic relations for 25 years and in spite of that we had war. 
We have had not only war, but wars. Now when you take such a 
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statement, if you take that statement, then there is no need to have 
diplomatic relations ever. 

Q. You are right, but I suppose, the spirit is that let us go after 
the tangibles, the substance of relationship rather than the form of 
it. 


A. First thing that happens between States is that they take the 
diplomatic action. That is the first thing that happens, the first nor- 
mal thing that happens. Why should we go backward. I am not say- 
ing that I am making an issue out of it, but it has been an enigma 
to me, why India has not agreed to 

Q. I suppose, the sole idea has been, let us go after tne hard core 
of it, the substance of it, communications, trade, cultural exchange, 
etc. Now trade, cultural exchanges, may take time but let us begin 
with communications. 

A. That is one way of looking at it. But there is another way of 
looking at it. I am not ascribing any motives. At the same time 
there is another way of looking at it, since our relations have been 
beclouded by suspicions and there has been justification for sus- 
picion on both sides in the past. The other way of looking at it is 
that India might be interested in encouraging subversive elements, 
and I shall use the word “subversive” also in quotations. Encour- 
aging “subversive” elements and then, not being here, it has not been 
having her presence here, so that she can tell Pakistan how can we 
be encouraging “subversive” elements. 

Q. But this is a two-way game. Sir. Don’t you think so? 

A. We are not playing it. We are not playing it. I can tell you 
quite frankly and it is not because out of any moral greatness, but 
I have seen from experience of the last 25 years that it has not paid 
and it does not pay to play this game, and I would suggest, it would 
not be helpful for the bigger thing. 

Q. I would submit in all humility that it does not pay India 
either. It does not pay anyone. 
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A. I would think so. I would think so. 

But, you know, people are charlatans. If there are bad relations, 
if there is a mental blockade, then these charlatans, they take advan- 
tage, they want some pecuniary benefits, they want something and 
then they put it in the garb of some noblistic ideal that look I have 
to fight an election. I need funds. I have to buy cars. I have to pay 
workers and this is needed to buy this and this is needed to buy that 
and they make money; it is after all, the point is that there is infla- 
tion in the world and people find it diSicult to work out a living 
and so they enchant the people that yes I am a guerrilla leader, I 
can do this, I can do that. And some countries feel that, well, there 
is no harm if we can do it. But this kind of subversion, 1 would not 
say that it will pay India, 1 am convinced, it would not pay in 
the long run and now also you know this is propaganda, the 
All India Radio has resumed, the nasty outbursts, but I am not 
retaliating. . . . 

Q. It is again the consequence of old ideas and prejudices. 1 
would like to submit to you, since I am having this privilege of 
meeting you, that some of your media occasionally try to extol the 
virtues ofislamnotby itself, but in terms of attacking Hinduism. 
I have listened to a radio programme here. There is tremendous 
richness and wealth in Islam to be extolled by itself which is valid, 
understandable, and desirable, but why do it in negative terms? 

A. Yes, it is a force of habit. I do not see. I do not see. 

Q. I mean this on both sides. The minds of the people still have 
a hangover of the past. 'Vhereas I suppose, there is need on both 
sides to get over this. 

A. But on this other question of exchanges, communication, 
dangerous communication gap, it is not just a gap, it is a dangerous 
communication gap, so much so that when I was making my 
speeches in Azad Kashmir, because of the communication gap, they 
Were reported as if I had gone there to train guerrillas, whereas 
the basic message of mine was that war has not served any purpose 
and We must settle this problem by peaceful means. 

Q. I am glad you say that. Sir, because we got this news from 
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various agencies and particularly the references to hartal and guer- 
rillas created some misunderstandings. Now if the communication 
gap was not there. . . . 

A. Your ambassador would be here, your journalists would be 
here. But you know there also we are not defaulters because after 
I assumed office I allowed Indian journalists to come, as many as 
wanted, to come here. 

Q. Yes, yes, and I suppose more from this side are also 
going. ... 

A. But there was no reciprocity for a year and a half. Some of 
our journalists tried and after one and a half years, two journalists 
were allowed to go to Dacca via Delhi, and that had a bigger 
objective, that they were two friendly journalists, Mazhar Ali and 
Najiullah. So that was the only response. 

Q. But now the visas of eight of them have been pending for the 
last many months and I have been talking to journalist friends here, 
and they have said that there have been other reasons, making 
arrangements of this thing and that thing. Foreign office also says 
that we would now pursuade them to go over. Absolutely, in prin- 
ciple, there is no objection from the other side, no obstruction at 
all, and I think some of them will go now. But Sir, may I draw 
your attention to the other aspect of it. Suppose we succeed in 
breaking the communication gap in the next few months by and by, 
do you think fundamentally there is hope for cooperation at the 
economic level between the two countries? 

A. Yes. . . . 

Q. In a very significant manner. 

A. Certainly, certainly. 

Q. Are there any constraints on this side? 

A. No, there is no constraint on our side. But there might have 
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Q. And then there is natural gas on this side which, probably, 
can be given to the other side, and iron ore, coal from the other 
side. . . . 

A. Yes, that I know. I know, we are prepared for trade relations 
and there is no inhibition from our side. 

Q. What can be the similarly more fundamental bases of lasting 
cooperation between the two countries, by and by. 

A. You know in Simla we agreed to the step by step approach 
and as I told the Prime Minister of India that it is very difficult to 
digest everything at one time and I told her, one of the failings, 
perhaps, one of the failings according to my estimate of the Tash- 
kent [Agreement] was that everything was sought to be done in one 
go to clear the decks. And you do not clear the decks in the 
countries that have limited horizons. We have limited horizons. So 
it was not possible. Now I believe in step by step approach. Off and 
on there will be speeches made. Please do not think that this would 
be wrong after all. The other day I got a letter from Karanjia 
expressing disappointment. I am not making the foreign policy of 
Blitz. I am making the foreign policy of Pakistan. I did not say any- 
thing on which there had been a change. I told him that basically I 
subscribe to good relations between our two countries. In view of 
the changed situation, the totality of events that have gone into the 
situation. This is my objective conviction. And at the same time, 

I said look, you must not be sensitive. You must also be a little bit 
— I woufd say thick-skinned — a littfe patient and to see how these 
prejudices mellow out and peter out, because if you think that in 
one stroke you are going to change the course of centuries, all that 
will be making no contribution to the settlement of disputes. And 
today partly why I have been able to take some steps is because 
people do not consider me to be lackey or stoogeor a person who was 
in the Congress and then later on came in and became some mem- 
ber of a party which is affiliated. Now if any of those people had 
been in office, they would not have been able to go one step. But 
here they knew that in national interest, as I saw national interest, 

I felt at one time that Kashmir dispute was a basic one and first to 
be settled and in those days perfectly and scientifically justifiable. 
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The American military assistance was the factor in the considera- 
tion which was in the 1965 war. If we had not made some of the 
mistakes, we could have done much better. There were other factors 
involved but I don’t have to tell you because you are teaching also 
at the Jawaharlal Nehru University. You have read your books on 
strategies of Institute of [Strategic] Studies. So that situation was 
different from this situation. So all these things that war, or 
whether we were better prepared or had better opportunity, yet we 
were not able to make a breakthrough because both India and 
Pakistan made terrible mistakes. And now who knows that tomor- 
row even this one country is better placed than the other. If the 
same kind of assanine [^/c] mistakes are made then you might be 
in an advantapous position. You might find yourself in a disadvan- 
tageous position. You would find yourself again in square one. We 
have seen the Arab-Israeli war. Again they are back to where they 
began from. So, every tiring put together I have said that I subscribe 
to good relations, to building up good relations. But there will be 
imes w en we say don t agree, that this cannot be done, and this 
emains our position. Sometimes it will be necessary to hide some 

from some point of difference. But that does not take away 

Irom the cast-iron framework of good relations. 

work o?H ^ Pi'esuine that you are equally hopeful in this frame- 
years solution of Kashmir also in the ne.xt few 

A. You know I can’t. I have told this to a number 6f vour col- 
eagues that I can’t take so much together. And I haven’t given any 

ix:: Sr”':? *■-=3: i„y 

war issue P"^°ners of 

faced the of territory, the economic crisis we have 

be resolled’in ml t I expect everything to 

settled in terms to be 

in terls of seem/rr^.u^ '“f'^^structure of our society, 

time r”ally we let ov ‘hey take root, and by the 

period of consolidaf ese problems and there has been some 
next elections and ^*™e of the 

has not been ^solved f ^'“e I don’t see a problem that 

been resolved for 25 years will be resolved in the next three 
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years. And even if it is possible to give attention to it, 1 don’t think 
that with all the problems heaped on us, of a burning and immediate 
nature, that it would be advisable to go into the heart of that 
problem straiahtaway. Now having said that, it does not mean that 
at any stage I am not prepared to discuss the Kashmir problem. I 
am prepared for it, because I know the problem, having dealt with it 
almost from the beginning. 

Q. People have to be carried along with it. 

A. Yes, but I feel that there are some immediate problems, 
hurdles which have to be crossed, and it would be preferable to 
cross them. 

Q. Would you mind elaborating your proposal made in New 
York about the reduction in defence expenditure? 

A. Y es. It is this that we have found that none of the devices has 

worked to really make a breakthrough in the economic field. And 
when you really spin it around, you in your country and we in our 
country come to the same conclusion that the expenditure on 
defence is colossal. It is back-breaking expenditure for you in terms 
of your capacity, and for Pakistan in terms of our capacity. Now, 
if your Government is committed to social justice and to ameliora- 
tion of the lot of the common man, like our Government is certainly 
committed to that programme and we are making every efibrt to 
implement it, but the exercise is counter-productive because of the 
amount that goes into defence. That being the position that at last 
in both countries you have a government which is sensitive to 
economic and social matters. Governments which have come into 
office on the promise of improving economic and social conditions 
of the people. This was not so important a factor with the past 
governments, either in India or Pakistan. Nehru came and the 
Congress came because they had fought for Independence. And one 
elections after another that was the basic thing. They had won 
Independence. They have fought for Independence. They had gone 
to jails. It was the personality of Nehru, heir of Gandhi, all that 
kind of thing. Communist parties had not come up. Social consci- 
ousness had not come up. The rising expectations. But in the last 
elections certainly this was a predominant factor in your country. 
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Now in our country also in the past when every big Sardar got 
elected, and he didn’t have to go to his constituency, there were 
pocket-boroughs and things like that. Well we smashed all that. We 
smashed all that again on the central economic theme. And now 
this is a new development in our mutual history, firstly, and second- 
ly, as far as you are concerned, now you are moving into a new 
relationship with China. This is quite clear. I don’t have to elucidate 
this. You accept this position. In the past you took the position, 
rig itly or wrongly, that you had to cater for two threats. One was 
the Pakistan threat the other was the China threat. Now when you 
are making determined efforts to improve relations with China, and 
you ave frozen that problem of Mac Mahon Line and all that, and 

in any case jou have decided in your minds not to go to war 
over It. 


Q. But that is upto the other party now. 

problem once you settle 
problems with Pakistan. You can take it from me in fact. So that 

Secondly, Pakistan is dismem- 
wprp ri’ff ^ earlier, that the objective conditions 

tTvTcoid. ^ confrontation. Objec- 

So? Pakistan. You know that our military 

Krican ? • ? ^ y°^ don't want any 

SS Ind?n w" ? we want to 

whkh has hin’r 1 r' 7" P"°blems. We have this problem 
o S of our t T Afghanistan. L have 

mit mean T T and by territorial integrity does 

an excitable become 

great powers and "r?'" , attracting the attention of the 

place L are’irV/ '‘“d all that has taken 

our securitv We h ^ Position that we have to think of 

a psycholom'cal r ^°d there is also 

are not getting all t?t^ separation of East Pakistan. So we 

a hindrance. In that w ance and your country is unnecessarily 

military assistanre f ^ °i? ^ when you get so much 

stand why the Tnd’ Soviet Union. I really fail to under- 

commhments ?h?r T ^^‘dng some of our 

, which, under obligation from the United States. But 
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taking all these factors into account, if India and Pakistan were to 
say alright, if we can’t sign the “no-war” pact because “no-war” 
pact has a dirty history, because it was involved. . .it means almost 
the surrender of Kashmir in the minds of the people, the way it was 
brought about. And one phrase was used all the times, “no-war” 
pact, “no-war” pact, and it was said no, no, no, no “no-war” pact. 
So that has got a bad history. Now if there can’t be something like 
that, then taking into account your requirements and taking into 
account our requirements, certainly our experts can sit across the 
table, and if they can devise a method whereby we can feel secure 
and you can feel secure and there need not be any change in the 
preponderant outlook for your needs and our needs, rather than 
keep on escalating. Even if we can find some method to freeze in 
the first instance, that in itself makes a contribution. So it was 
made in that spirit. It was not made in the spirit that there should 
be disparity and the fact that. . . . 

Q. India’s only objection can possibly be that there can’t be 
parity because of the 

A. Parity not in that sense. Parity in the sense of your position 
and our position. But the logical way to clear the point would be to 
sit across the table. . . . 

Q. Surely, certainly. . . . 

A. And to accept in principle, accept in principle. 

Q. Yes, we accept this very much in principle. 

Another question is, of late you have been taking increasing 
interest in West Asia. Do you think this would be compatible with 
your deep links with South Asia, or how far South Asia will also 
continue to be relevant to Pakistan. 

A. No. No, no, not at all. W'e are parts of the subcontinent. Y ou 
see, the point is that we are a part of the subcontinent, and we' 
cannot in any case be a part of any other part of the world. No 
matter how much I might hate India, I might despise India, I 
might loath India, but we are in the subcontinent, and it is like a 
European State on the Mediterranean shores. It has to have good 
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relations with Algeria. It must have good relations with Algeria, 
but it is a part of Europe, It is a part of continental Europe. Now 
these States which are very close to us, if you throw a stone you 
can get across to Oman, they arc so close to us. And they are 
Muslim States. And they have got this economic potential which is 
vast and unimaginable. They have relations with us. There arc so 
many Pakistanis living there, serving there, working there, 
immigrants, and all that. There are many common factors between 
us and them. But this docs not mean that we say that we have 
opted out of the subcontinent because we emmot opt out of the 
subcontinent. So of course there is nothing incompatible. 

Q. May I ask you a question on the internal situation? What 
do you perceive to be the role of religion in your national life in 
future? 

Well, we had this problem during the elections, a great deal 
of it when we were accused of all manner of things, but Pakistan’s 
basis, Pakistan’s history, being religious and ideological, whatever 
name you want to give it, it will always have an important posi- 
tion. But the position will not be in its reactionary sense in the way 
it was used in the past. I hope that it will have, what we have 
tried to give it, that it is a progressive thought, a progressive 
influence, and does not come in the garb of wanting to perpetuate 
exploitation and prejudice. After all it is our religion and we are 
very proud of it. But we have never preached chauvinism. We have 
said that of course we are Muslims and we arc very proud of being 
Muslims. We consider ourselves to be as good Muslims if not better 
Muslims than these people who have tried to capitalize on this 
aspect of the problem, to keep things where they are, or to perpetuate 
the status quo and all that goes with it. In other words, we hope 
that it will be what it is— a progressive and enlightening message, 
an enlightening thought, an enlightening influence. This is our 
concept of it, this is our reading of religion, in the light of society. 
There are others who have not given it that interpretation, and 
they have tried to keep it as if it were a factor which would keep 
things exactly. But that is not the position. We consider it to be a 
dynamic force. Religion will always be a force in our society. But 
the point which is more important today is what kind of force. Is 
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it going to be a force in the hands of reactionaries and those who 
want to perpetuate the abominable status quo, or is it going to be 
a factor in the pace of bringing salvation, enlightenment to the 
peasants, and ending feudalism, allowing the forces of egalita- 
rianism to spread, and we are trying to use it — not use it but inter- 
pret because we can’t use it, interpret it in that way, and we 
believe that is the correct interpretation. 

Q. Do you think that after the separation of one wing your 
problem of national identity has been to some extent made 
easier? 

A. No, I don’t think so because in some ways it has given a very 
big jolt to us. I can see what you are aiming at but at the same time 
I don’t think that it has made the task easier. And if the task had 
been made easier, there would not have been Pakistan in the first 
place. There was a basis for Pakistan, East and West Pakistan, and 
that basis now stands altered by what we consider to be an act of 
aggression, not by a natural process. If India had not intervened in 
the conflict, and if there had not been this intervention, perhaps, 
you might have been more correct. But in the minds of our people 
the separation of East Pakistan was not a result of the differences 
that developed between the two parties, between East and West 
Pakistan. In the minds of our people it was brought about, the 
severance was brought about by an act of war. 

Q. But don’t you think Constitution-making would have been 
far more difficult if one were to reconcile the interests of that wing 
also when your new Constitution was made? 

A. No, in 1954 there was an agreement on the Constitution, and 
it was broken not because there was no agreement but because Mr 
Ghulam .Mohammed sought to perpetuate himself. We were able to 
do il. . . . 

Q. One can see certain amount of violence being perpetuated 
\silhin sour national political life, and given the sort of democratic 
Iranicssork, there is hardly a scope for that, hardly a need for that. 
.\ctu.iUy it is counter-productise. .Are you making serious efforts 
to. . . . 
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A. Yes, I know. But there are two or three things here. First of 
all, luifortunatelj', and it is a very bad trend, bomb-throwing, 
cracker-making, violence has become a part of a world-wide cycle 
you know. It is taking place every day. You read about bomb 
blast in London. You read about Belfast. The Prime Minister of 
pain recently was tragically assassinated, and this trend is some- 
t ng winch influences one society from another. Secondly, these 
t mgs have become easily available. In the past they were not so 
easi y available. And then people have read a great deal about 
ese t mgs. There is an element of romanticism in the minds of 
e yoimger generation. So that is also there. Thirdly, we are 
ea mo with the legacies of the past. And in our society, in our 
ernperament, sometimes democracy to the Opposition means 
ms a ation of themselves in power. And if they are not in power 
• democracy for them. So all these things have come 

into play. But I am not disturbed by this trend. I hope to be able 
to resolve the basic political problems. Once the basic political 
and they will take time. It was idealistic 
neonlf e t at m their first flush everything be settled and 

Pakistqn p asson from the traumatic experience of East 

would bp lessons so easily. If they did, politics 

would be a much simpler afiair. Now they say to you, we gave 

»"a crSf do When -e 

Thina or ‘ate y there is some element of panic or some- 

You must Invp confusion and people immediately rally. 

You must have seen it as a student yourself of your own society 

they also fall apart very soon They 
vinIPnPP directions. It becomes unfashionable not to preach 

someone ^ ^^^^d speL. If 

Government it i<: r negotiations with the 

in" to the Cnv ““'■d^d that he has become a stooge, surrender- 

and I ' S f “““• •» =‘“>1”. “"i a" ‘i-M. 

with them on il ^ ™ 1 also arrived at certain agreements 
gier« on restoration of iovineial 

had no illusion that tl. it was a one-stded cooperation. But I 
ey will continue to do this, because they said 
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that no this must be done, that must be done, and they started 
falling apart, going hammer and tong making all kinds of nasty 
speeches, abusive speeches, we will do this, we will tear him apart, 
we will give his flesh to the dogs, and all this sort of thing. So, on 
the one hand I am very keen to establish democracy and 1 have full 
faith in democracy. If I did not have so much faith in democracy, 

I would not have taken on a struggle against Ayub Khan. I know 
that our people like freedom. Now the matter does not end there, 
that they like freedom, that they don’t like to be suppressed. 
Obviously, they are freedom-loving people. But when you have to 
institutionalize that also. And in trying to institutionalize it after 
so many years we haven’t been able to, as you said yourself, we 
haven’t had a Constitution, haven’t been able to institutionalize it. 
You were able to have a Constitution soon after Independence, 
but you also had many knocks. So many problems. Nehru was 
accused of being a dictator, by so many of his opponents. But he 
wasn’t a dictator. I knew Nehru very well. I knew he wasn’t a 
dictator. He was wedded to the idealistic thoughts. He was wedded 
to the western concepts of democracy, his writings, everything else. 
But nevertheless, people said he was a dictator, he had thrown out 
Tandon, he has done this to this problem, he is using his heavy 
hand on so many problems. But no, in the beginning you have to 
try and give shape to things. Then they crystallize. I hope that 
We go through this transition. It is a painful transition. The thing 
is that the other side must also see the objective conditions care- 
fully, and see that we are going through a transition. In the begin- 
ning, we had parliamentary system in the provinces, but in the 
Centre I retained the presidential system. Now it wasn’t that I 
Wanted to become President of Pakistan. And they said this is 
anomalous. It was not anomalous, because we had just gone 
through a terrible onslaught. We had 15 years of the presidential 
system and overnight it couldn’t be just changed. And we had an 
Interim Constitution to keep things a little tight, see the provinces 
all are slowly given their provincial autonomy, establish parlia- 
mentary democracy. Then in five or six months when we had the 
permanent Constitution, 1 stepped down and became the Prime 
Minister. But in the beginning it was necessary to keep the driver’s 
seat firmly in my hand and it was easier in that way. Now that 
there has been more consolidation, more progress, this has 
happened. 
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So also the Press. I am quite prepared to slowly stop giving 
Press advice and things like that. But our Press also, generally 
speaking, they haven’t learnt much. Not a single lesson from 15 
years of martial law. Either they have had to cope with no freedom 
at all, or they want excessive freedom. So I said our trouble has 
been either there has been too much government or there has been 
too little government. And it will take a little time before we strike 
that golden mean. 

Q. You referred to the political problems which you have yet to 
tackle. Can you indicate what are those? 

A. Basically, one of the basic problems I would say is to see how 
the Sardais reconcile themselves to the changes we are making. 
That is really the way it has emerged. They have given different 
colours to make it a noble cause. But it is how the Sardars of 
Baluchistan can reconcile themselves to the changes we are 
bringing. 

Q. But the instrumentality again has got to be the Sardars 
themselves, either the one or the other. 

A. Well, in a different position in the sense that they would not 
have their little kingdoms. Now you see the quarrel is whether the 
writ of the Central Government should go into the Marri area or 
not. Now there are Sardars not only in Baluchistan, there are 
Sardars in Sind. Why are the Sardars of Baluchistan more impor- 
tant than the Sardars of Sind? Not because the Sardars of Sind are 
not important, but because the British had in their time taken the 
administration, the rule of law, the writ, to the Sardars of Sind. 
They didn’t take it to certain parts of the Sardars of Baluchistan, 
Kalat, Marri-Bugti areas. These are special areas. After Indepen- 
dence none of our leaders had the courage, Quaid-e-Azani excluded, 
to take it on because you know the line of least resistance is the best 
line. “B/mi kyon takleef paicla karein? Ab clilwro. Is boat ko kyon 
clilienia chalite ho? Baad men dekha jayega” But I don’t have that 
approach because I think first we must solve the internal problems. 
We can’t have such anomalies left over. Then there should be 
schools and hospitals, and electricity, and roads in all the areas. 
There should he a deputy commissioner or a political agent in 
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these places. That is also why I have taken our writ to the forward 
positions and Afghanistan is making a lot of noise about it. It is not 
for that reason. I believe that we have to serve the people. We can’t 
serve the people in a vacuum, and with parallel governments 
running, one of the Maliks and the Sardars, and the other of the 
Central Government where by proxy they come and represent their 
people by their single individual selves. Now that position will 
change. The Sardar will still be there as a member of the National 
Assembly. But what is the position of the Sardar? Does he have a 
deputy commissioner where his tribesmen can either go to him for 
khanagi faisala or they can go to the deputy commissioner and 
superintendent of police. Today there is no deputy commissioner, 
no superintendent of police. So he is their ma-baap really speaking, 
lord and master. I can’t allow that to happen no matter how much 
trouble there is, and no matter what the rest of the world will say 
that Baluchistan is becoming another Bangladesh and things like 
that which is not true. It is the penetration of civilization into these 
areas. Sardar Khair Bux Marri met me in Murree and we had 
discussions and I told him that I can’t compromise on this matter. 
He said to me, and these are his words in front of Wali Khan and 
others, he said: “This country you say is a poor country.’’ I said: 
“Yes, it is a poor country.’’ He says: “If it is a poor country, then 
why don’t you build these roads in certain other are:is. Why do 
you want to bring them to Marri areas.” Now, I mean that is no 
answer. That all the bounties of the poor country must fall on the 
Marri. if that is the way they look at it then naturally they will 
clash. But I believe that they got the message, because they also 
made the mistake. “AJi dictatorship thi. Military rule tlia. Ham u/ike 
sat/i . . . . Yell to democracy Itai. Ya keji, sab kutchli hai. We will 
he able to deal, show this Government how we can deal with, when 
we could deal with Yahya Khan and Ayub Khan.” So they 
thought they could take me on. “Me" means not personally but the 
Government. When they tried, I said no you can’t do that. And now 
they are under detention since August, and of course I haven't put 
them in jail. They are living in guest houses of the Government. 
But that means nothing, neither here nor there. Not tiiat they arc 
afraid of jails. They are brave people. But 1 think they got the 
message that they can’t just get away. 


< 3 . 


.\rc you hopeful of some solution? 
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A. 1 hope so, I hope so. But I have not yet established any 
contact. 

Q. There is lot of speculation here about the Soviet interest in the 
Pakhtoon-Afghanistan situation. Concretely speaking, what would 
Soviet Union gain out of all this? 

A. I can’t say. 1 can’t say. We want to have good relations with 
the Soviet Union. We want to have good relations. 

Q. Finally, about the economy. What are the serious bottle- 
necks in the economy, the price rise, etc. 

A. That is a terrible thing. Eaten up so many of our achieve- 
ments. It has been a great disappointment. It is again an inter- 
national phenomenon. God knows now whether we are going 
towards a recession. So that one doesn’t know. But many of our 
achievements have been lost in this spiral of prices. But at the same 
time the position is not as bad. I admit it is bad. But it is not as bad 
as It is being made out. 

Q. It is bad in India too. . . . 

A. Oh, it is worse. 

Q. But talking of Pakistan, what are the basic issues involved. 

A. But now the question is basically one of larger Investment. 
We must now invest more to increase our production, and to 
increase the employment opportunities. In the public sector we are 
going full steam ahead. The private sector is shying away from it for 
the fear that we are going to nationalize industries and things like 
that. But we will have to again resist these pressures because we are 
determined to establish a socialist order. But we don’t want to make 
a lot of song and dance about it, and make a lot of noise about it. 
Because it is much better if you believe in these things to do it pro- 
perly. I will just give you one small illustration of my approach to 
it. Some of these industrialists and others came to me once and 
said; “You know your television and radio is doing nothing but talk- 

X j-o. _ , ■ >> T T will stOD it. 
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They -thought it was a great victory. But when the others came to 
me and said why have you stopped it, I said look the basic thing is 
to do these things, and to have certain progress towards a planned 
democratic sociaUst economy. And we will go ahead in our pro- 
gramme according to our manifesto. And I think we will on the 
whole achieve good results. 

Q. You took over about 18 industries, their management, and 
now probably are in the process of taking over their majority shares. 
Do you think it has made a difference to production? 

A. Certainly it has. It has. It has increased and improved produc- 

tion, both. 

Q. But at the same time it has created some problem with the 
industrialists, some uncertainty, and probably you are in the 
process of clarifying the position, the Government policy in the 
matter. 

A. Yes. But this is, now you see, they are trying to take more 
commitments from Government than we can give. And you can’t 
really give, in the world of today, any cast-iron commitments. 
Tomorrow something can happen to me and a new government 
can come, and anything can happen. There was an industrialist, a 
Pathan industrialist. He came to me and said, in the time of King 
Zahir Shah, that he would like to go and invest in Afghanistan, 
because and prospects of free enterprise were better in Zahir Shah’s 
time which is true. Now within three months Daud Khan came into 
power and Daud Khan also talks about socialist changes, and all. 
So, you can’t get cast-iron guarantees. 

Q. How about the land reform programme. Is it making 
good. . . . 

A. That is making good progress. Now it is being implemented, 
and its effects are being felt. It has been a good programme. We 
have given land to the tiller without taking a soo [s/c] from him, 
and no compensation to the landowner. The landowner is now 
responsible for seeds and all other encumbrances. And I think it has 
made a fairly good impact. 
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Q. So the manifesto of the party on the whole is being. . . . 

A. Yes, and now it can be subjected to scrutiny, and it can be 
seen that in two years the steps we have taken have been all in 
compliance with the pledges we made, and we have got still time to 
complete the rest. 

Q. Do you hope to or wish to hold the general elections before 
the due date mentioned in the Constitution, 1977, or there is no 
need for it? 

A. There is no need for it, but the point is, now in the parlia- 
mentary system the advantage is that you can hold it at any time 
within the period of five years. And I won’t spring a surprise on the 
Opposition that they have the general elections tomorrow. I won’t 
do anything like that. There is no need to do that. Because if we 
want to establish democratic traditions, if we play such a trick, the 
same trick can be played against us. But of course I think we will 
not be able to give a one year campaign like Yahya Khan gave. In 
no country in the world has there been a one-year election cam- 
paign, specially for a country that has had no elections for 15 
years. 


Q. Thank you. Sir. 
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